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PREFACE 



The contents of this book have grown out of a 
course of lectures delivered at various learned centres, 
and a series of essays published in the. Jewis/i Quar- 
terly Review. These essays began to appear in the 
year 1894. They attracted some notice, and were 
utilised by several writers on theological subjects, 
both with and without due acknowledgment. They 
are now presented to the public in an expanded form, 
revised and corrected, and increased by new chapters 
and other additional matter, amounting to about half 
of the bulk of this volume. 

The first chapter, which is introductory, offers the 
reader a fair notion of the nature of our subject as 
conceived by the author, the point of view from which 
he approaches it, the inherent difficulties in its treat- 
ment, and the manner in which he has tried to accom- 
plish his task. Yet a few supplementary remarks 
seem to be necessary. 

This volume represents no philosophic exposition 
of the body of doctrine of the Synagogue, nor does 
it offer a description of its system of ethics. Both 
the philosophy of the Synagogue and its ethics have 
been treated in various works by competent scholars 
belonging to different schools of thought. The main 
fum of such works is, however, as it would seem, 
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interpretation, more often re-interpretation. The 
object of the following pages is a different one. The 
task I set myself was to give a presentation of Rab- 
binic opinion on a number of theological topics as 
offered by the Rabbinic literature, and forming an 
integral part of the religious consciousness of the 
bulk of the nation or "Catholic Israel." 

Keeping this end in view, I considered it advisable 
not to intrude too much interpretation or paraphrase 
upon the Rabbis. I let them have their own say in 
their own words, and even their own phraseology, so 
far as the English idiom allowed. My work con- 
sisted in gathering the materials distributed all over 
the wide domain of Rabbinic literature, classifying, 
sifting, and arranging them, and also in ascertaining 
clearly and stating in simple, direct terms the doc- 
trines and theological concepts that they involved, 
in such a manner as to convey to the student a clear 
notion of the Rabbinic opinion of the doctrine under 
discussion. In cases where opinion differed, the 
varying views were produced, and so were inconsist- 
encies pointed out, stating, however, when there was 
sufficient authority for doing so, what the prevailing 
opinion in the Synagogue was. Where such author- 
ity was lacking, it was assumed that the Synagogue 
allowed both opinions to stand, neither opinion con- 
taining the whole truth, and being in need of qualifi- 
cations by the opposite opinion. 

On the other hand, I made little use of such matter 
as may be described as mere legend and fancy, fall- 



ing within the province of folk-lore and apocalypse 
rather than belonging to the domain of theology. 
These represent the chaff, an inevitable growth in 
the field of religion. Now and then a grain of truth 
may be detected in it, but as a rule the chaff serves 
more often to hide the grain of truth from sight. To 
the practised eye of the student, such passages appear 
as "theological curiosities," either heedlessly repeated 
or surreptitiously inserted in the text The works in 
which this chaff grew most exuberantly have a strong 
family likeness with certain Pseud epigraph a, which 
were a product, not of the Synagogue, but of the vari- 
ous sects hovering on the borderland of Judaism, on 
which they may have left some mark by a few stray 
passages finding their way even into the older Rab- 
binic literature. The Hebrew works, however, which 
are especially conspicuous for the affinity of their 
contents or the larger part of their contents with 
those Pseudepigrapha, are of a later date. They 
make their appearance under disguise, betraying suffi- 
ciently their origin by their bewildering contents as 
well as by their anachronisms. They were admitted 
into the Synagogue only under protest, so to speak. 
The authorities seem to have been baffled, some dis- 
owning them, whilst others are overawed by their 
very strangeness and apologise for their existence, — 
or, reinterpret them. The writings are thus of little 
help to the student of Rabbinic opinion, though they 
may be of service to the worker on the field of the 
Pseudepigrapha. 



As really representative of such opinion, we can 
only take into account the Talmudic and the recog- 
nised Midrashic literature, or the " great Midrashim." 
But even in these authoritative works we have first to 
separate all that is stray and peculiar of the nature 
just indicated, and to eliminate a great deal of polemi- 
cal matter only uttered under provocation in the heat 
of controversy, and to subject the whole of it to the 
test of the religious consciousness of Israel. 

This literature covers, as stated elsewhere, many 
centuries, and was produced in widely differing climes 
amid varying surroundings and ever-changing con- 
ditions, and was interrupted several times by great 
national catastrophes and by the rise of all sorts of 
sects and schisms. 

This last circumstance — besides being productive 
of bitter polemics, as just hinted at — could not fail 
to create new "theological values," as the modem 
phrase is, leading, for instance, to the emphasis upon 
the significance of the Law and even the Oral Law 
and other doctrinal points, which, though questioned 
by none, were never before stated with such distinct- 
ness and in such a challenging manner. 

The influence of the historic events may perhaps 
be best illustrated by the literature bearing upon the 
belief in the advent of the Messiah. Whatever doubt 
there may be as to the high antiquity of this doc- 
trine or as to the varying phases it passed through 
in the early stages of its history, no such uncertainty 
prevails as to the opinion held by the Rabbis with 
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regard to it. This opinion can easily be ascertained 
from Rabbinic literature, which permits of no doubt 
that the belief in the advent of the Messiah in its 
general and main features was a firmly established 
doctrine of Rabbinic Judaism. The main outlines 
are given by Scripture and tradition, but it is history 
which furnishes the details. These appear sometimes 
in the form of apocalypses, reflecting the events of 
their age, whilst the prolonged suffering of Israel, 
and the brooding of the nation over the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the people of God, have the unfortunate 
result that fancy and imagination busy themselves 
more with the anti-Messiah and the punishment 
awaiting him than with the Messiah and the bliss 
coming in his wake. To such an extent does this 
proceed that in some of these apocalypses the uni- 
versalistic features of the Kingdom are almost ob- 
scured, although, in truth, Israel never abandoned 
them even amidst the worst distress. 

Notwithstanding, however, all these excrescences 
which historic events contributed towards certain be- 
liefs and the necessary mutations and changes of 
aspects involved in them, it should be noted that 
Rabbinic literature is, as far as doctrine and dogma 
are concerned, more distinguished by the consensus 
of opinion than by its dissensions. On the whole, 
it may safely be maintained that there is little in the 
dogmatic teachings of the Palestinian authorities of 
the first and second centuries to which, for instance, 
R. Ashi of the fifth and even R. Sherira of the tenth 



century, both leaders of Rabbinic opinion in Babylon, 
would have refused their consent, though the em- 
phasis put on the one or the other doctrine may have 
differed widely as a result of changed conditions and 
surroundings. On the other hand, a careful study 
of the Agadic sayings, for instance, of R. Akiba and 
R. Meir of the second century, will sufficiently prove 
that there is little or nothing in the dicta of these 
great teachers which would have prevented them from 
subscribing to the same general theological beliefs 
that inspired the homilies contained in the Seder 
Elijah and the Agadath Bereshith compiled in the 
seventh or in the eighth century, if not much later. 
Indeed, many statements in these books appearing 
at the first glance as new can often be traced as mere 
amplifications of teachings occurring in some older 
collection of the second and third century in a less 
diffuse form. 

It was in view of this fact that I did not consider 
it necessary to provide the quotations given from the 
Talmud and the Midrash with the date of their 
authors, assuming that as long as there is no evi- 
dence that they are in contradiction to some older or 
even contemporary opinion they may be regarded as 
expressive of the general opinion of the Synagogue. 
Such a treatment of the subject was, I thought, the 
more justified as it did not lie within the scope of this 
work to furnish the student with a history of Rabbinic 
theology, but rather, as already indicated, to give 
some comprehensive view of a group of theological 



subjects as thought out and taught by the Synagogue. 
It should be remembered that the field lay entirely 
barren until a comparatively recent date. Indeed, 
when I begaa to write on the subject there did not 
exist a single book or even essay from which I could 
derive any instruction or which could serve me as a 
model in the conception and construction of the work. 
Conditions have since considerably improved, and 
I have had occasion in the course of this book to 
gratefully refer to those who have rendered substan- 
tial contributions to this subject. With the great 
lack of prehminary studies and the absence of mono- 
graphs on subjects of Rabbinic theology, a history 
of its development would thus be premature. Not 
only will the whole of the Agadic literature as well 
as the Targumin have to be carefully studied, but the 
Halachah also will have to be consulted, for this was 
very sensitive to all shades and changes in theological 
opinion, and in many cases reverberates with it But 
what is mainly needed are good treatises on individual 
doctrines and theological terms based on primary 
sources and giving the necessary attention to detail. 

The legitimate successors of the Talmud and the 
Midrash are the legal codices and the works of edifi- 
cation known as Books of DiscipUne {Sifr£ Mussar) 
of the Middle Ages, constituting the Halachah and 
the Agadah of post-Talmudic Judaism. Not only 
do they restore to us occasionally passages from 
ancient Rabbinic collections now lost to us, but they 
afford us some insight into the workings of Rabbinic 
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Opinion after Israel had, through the medium of the 
Arabic vernacular, been brought into contact with 
Greek thought, or what professed to be Greek thought, 
of different schools and had, for the first time per- 
haps, become really conscious of the obstacles on the 
path of belief. A few extracts from this literature are 
sometimes given in the text by way of illustration. 

As a treasure-house of "theological sentiment," we 
may regard the Piyutim, or the hymnological litera- 
ture of the mediaeval Synagogue, aptly described 
sometimes as a continuation or development of the 
Psalms and the ancient liturgy of the Synagogue. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the teachings of the Syna- 
gogue in reference to the close relations between God 
and Israel and the permanency of the Covenant with 
the Fathers expressed with greater conviction and 
more depth than in the hymns recited in the Sabbaths 
between the Passover and the Feast of Weeks. 
Again, the doctrines as to the meaning of sin in its 
aspect of rebellion and its terrible consequences, the 
efficacy of repentance, and the helplessness of man 
to obtain pardon and reconciliation without assistance 
from heaven — all these doctrines receive nowhere 
a more emphatic expression both in strains of the 
most exalted joy and of the deepest humiliation than 
in the mediaeval Synagogue compositions for the 
Penitential Days, especially for the Day of Atone- 
ment This will be found to be the case with other 
doctrines, such as the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the significance of the Commandments as a saving 
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factor, which forms the theme of the Synagogue 
poetry for the Feast of Weeks, or the doctrine of the 
advent of the Messiah, and the restoration of Israel 
to the Holy Land, which constitutes the subject 
of elegies for the Ninth of Ab and the Consolation 
Sabbaths succeeding it 

It is true that these poetical compositions cannot 
be considered as representative of universal Rabbmic 
opinion, in the same measure as the Talmud and the 
Midrash. To a certain extent they enjoyed only 
local authority, each country having in addition to the 
common Prayer Book a liturgical collection of its 
own. The ritual of the Spanish Jews, for instance, 
contains but few compositions emanating from the 
Franco-German School, or even from their earlier 
models written in Palestine and Babylon. It is dis- 
tinguished by the simplicity of its diction and its 
symmetrical form. It is, further, less cumulative of 
its epithets of the Deity, and is sparing in allusions 
to the Talmud and Midrash, whilst there is in it but 
a minimum of Angelology, which forms such a 
prominent feature in the sacred poetry of other 
schools, reflecting unmistakably the influence of the 
Chapters of the Chambers and similar mystical pro- 
ductions. 

Such differences, however, vita] as they may appear 
to the metaphysician, affect but slightly the main 
features of such doctrines as are above referred to 
and are discussed in the course of these pages. In 
these the consensus of opinion was maintained 
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even after Aristotle became the sage of Jewish litera- 
ture and the wisdom of the Greeks was discovered 
to be "bordering on tiic path of the faith." Nor 
could it be otherwise. Starting from the same 
premises, such as the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
their binding authority upon every Jew, and fully 
admitting the claim of the Rabbis to be the only 
legitimate interpreters of these Scriptures, — much 
as the various schools differed in their definition of 
inspiration and in their method of eliminating isolated 
Rabbinic opinion, — and sharing in the same hope of 
the nation as it found expression in the doctrine of 
the advent of the Messiah, — much as they differed 
in the description of his person and the miraculous 
details accompanying his appearance, — they could 
not but arrive at the same general conclusions. Prac- 
tically, they only differed to agree in the end. It was 
only in this way that it came to pass that Maimonides' 
r^sum^ of the Creed became soon the object of 
numberless hymns accepted by the Synagogue at 
large, and even mystics wrote commentaries to it; 
whilst there were very few — perhaps none — of the 
rationalising school who would have had any scruples 
to read their prayers from the common Prayer Book 
used in Germany or France. If it was not exactly 
uniformity, the unity of Israel was well maintained 
— "union of doctrines, of precepts, of promises." 

It is one of the most interesting of religious phe- 
nomena to observe the essential unity that the Syna- 
gogue maintained, despite all antagonistic influences. 




Dispersed among the nations, without a national 
centre, without a synod to formulate its principles, 
or any secular power to enforce its decrees, the Syna- 
gogue found its home and harmony in the heart of 
a loyal and consecrated Israel. 

There was no school of thought to which it was 
not exposed, no great philosophic or spiritual influ- 
ence which did not reach into its life and is not re- 
flected in its development. These foreign-bom ideas 
were all thoroughly assimilated by the Synagogue, 
and mingled even with its devotion and contemplation. 
The hymn, " Royal Crown," by R. Solomon b. Gabi- 
rol, in the Spanish ritual, and the "Song of Unity," 
in the German ritual, both recited on the Day of 
Atonement, are sufficient evidence of this fact, apart 
from some customs and usages of non-Jewish origin, 
which were thoroughly converted to Judaism by the 
Synagogue in the process of time. Having gained 
an entrance by a process of natural selection and 
unconscious absorption, the power of Judaism was 
manifested in its obliteration of all that was strange 
and objectionable in such accretions, so strong were 
its digestive powers. But equally, the vitality of the 
Synagogue was manifested in what it eliminated and 
rejected as inconsistent with its existence. Whenever 
any influence, no matter by whom advanced or by 
whatever power maintained, developed a tendency that 
was contrary to a strict monotheism, or denied the 
binding character of the Torah, or aimed to destroy 
[ the unity and character and calling of Israel, although 



it may have gained currency for a time, the Syna- 
gogue finally succeeded in eliminating it as noxious 
to its very existence. 

It is this body of Israel in which the unity of the 
Synagogue was and is still incorporate that I called 
occasionally as witness in some cases of religious 
sentiment wholly unknown to the outsider. I may 
as well state here that it was ray knowledge of this 
Israel which gave the first impulse to these essays. 
Having been brought up among Jews who did live 
under the strict discipUne of the Law and were almost 
exclusively nurtured on the spiritual food of the 
Talmud and Midrashim, and having had occasion 
thus to observe them for many years, both in their 
religious joys and in their religious sorrows, I felt 
quite bewildered at the theological picture drawn of 
Rabbinic Judaism by so many writers. I could not 
but doubt their statements and question their con- 
clusions. These doubts were expressed to friends, 
who were at once affected more or less by my seep 
tical attitude and urged me to write down ray thoughts 
on the subject, which in the course of time took shape 
in essays and lectures. The reader will, therefore, 
pardon if, in addition to the written evidence, I 
appeal also in a few cases to living testimony. 

The foregoing remarks will suffice to prepare the 
reader for what he has to expect from this book and 
in what he will be disappointed. I have also pre- 
pared him for my point of view, which is further 
developed in the body of the book. I have only to 
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warn the reader that this volume is by no means 
exhaustive of Rabbinic opinion on all theological 
subjects dealt with in Rabbinic literature. This book 
represents only some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. 
Some doctrines, such as, for instance. Immortality, 
Resurrection, were only slightly touched upon; whilst 
others, as the Eschatology of the Rabbis with regard 
to the Day of Judgement, Eternal Punishment, and 
similar topics, hardly found any place in this volume. 
The guiding motive in the choice of subjects was in 
general a selection of those large and important prin- 
ciples in which Rabbinic thought and Israel's faith 
were most clearly represented and which I found 
were most in need of elucidation, because so often 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. If God gives me 
life and strength, I may perhaps one day write more 
aspects of Rabbinic theology. 

As to the nature of the literature with which I had 
to deal, the reader will find the necessary information 
about it in the Introductory Chapter, I desire only 
to add that I did not wish to multiply references in 
my Notes when the additional references brought 
no further information with them. Both the Talmud 
and the Midrashim are now provided on the mar- 
gin or the foot of the page with ample references to 
parallel passages, and the student who is anxious 
to farther pursue the subject can easily turn to the 
original sources with the aid of the references given 
in the Notes. I have also purposely avoided in my 
transliteration of Hebrew words or names all bewil- 



dering devices for representing the actual sound of 
the word, contenting myself with the ordinary Roman 
alphabet, in spite of its shortcomings. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr. Alexander Marx, 
Professor of History in the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, who prepared the list of Abbrevia- 
tions for me. I am also indebted to Mr. Joseph B. 
Abrahams, Clerk of the Seminary office, who was 
always at my call during the progress of this work. 
I can further hardly express sufficiently my obliga- 
tions to my friend Rabbi Charles Isaiah Hoffman, 
of Newark, N.J., for his painstaking reading of the 
proofs and for ever so many helpful suggestions, by 
which this volume has profited. And last, but not 
least, I have to record my special obligations to my 
friend. Miss Henrietta Szold, who likewise read the 
proof, and made many a valuable suggestion. I am 
particularly grateful to her for the excellent Index 
she has prepared to this work, which will, I am con- 
vinced, be appreciated by every reader of this volume. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

My object in choosing the title "Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology " is to indicate that from the follow- 
ing chapters there must not be expected cither finality 
or compietcness. Nor will there be made any attempt 
in the following pages at that precise and system- 
atic treatment which we are rightly accustomed to 
daim in other fields of scientific inquiry. I have often 
marvelled at the certainty and confidence mth which 
Jewish legalism, Jewish transcendentalism, Jewish 
self-righteousness, are delineated in our theological 
manuals and histories of religion; but I have never 
been able to emulate either quality. I have rather 
found, when approaching the subject a Ultle closer, 
that the peculiar mode of old Jewish thought, as well 
as the unsatisfactory state of the documents in which 
this thought is preserved, "are against the certain," 
and urge upon the student caution and sobriety. In 
these introductory paragraphs I shall try to give some 
notion of the difficulties that lie liefore us. 

To begin with the difficulties attaching to the un- 
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satisfactory state of Rabbinic documents. A promi- 
nent theologian has, when referring to the Rabbis, 
declared that one has only to study the Mishnah to 
see that it was not moral or spiritual subjects which 
engrossed their attention, but the characteristic hair- 
splitting about ceremonial trifles. There is an appear- 
ance of truth in this statement. The Mishnah, which 
was compiled about the beginning of the third century 
of the C.E., consists of sixty-one (or sixty-three) trac- 
tates, of which only one, known by the title of "The 
Chapters of the Fathers," deals with moral and spirit- 
ual matters in the narrower sense of these terms. Still 
this is not the whole truth, for there are also other 
tractates, occupying about one -third of the whole 
Mishnah, which deal with the civil law, the procedure 
of the criminal courts, the regulation of inheritance, 
laws regarding property, the administration of oaths, 
marriage, and divorce. All these topics, and many sim- 
ilar ones relating to public justice and the welfare of 
the community as the Rabbis understood it, are certainly 
not to be branded as ceremonial trifles; and if the 
kingdom of God on earth means something more than 
the mystical languor of the individual, it is difficult to 
see on what ground they can be excluded from the 
sphere of religion. But, apart from this consideration 
— for it seems that theologians are not yet agreed in 
their answer to the question whether it is this world, 
with all its wants and complications, which should be 
the subject for redemption, or the individual soul, with 
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its real and imaginary longings — there runs, parallel 
with this Mishnah, a vast literature, known under the 
name of Agadah, scattered over a multitude of Tal- 
mudical and Midrashic works, the earliest of which 
were compiled even before or about the time of the 
Mishnah, and the latest of which, whUe going dovm 
as far as the tenth or even the eleventh century, still 
include many ancient elements of Rabbinic thought. 
In these compilations it will be found that the minds 
of the so-called triflers were engrossed also with such 
subjects as God, and man's relation to God; as right- 
eousness and sin, and the origin of evil ; as suffering 
and repentance and immortality; as the election of 
Israel, Messianic aspirations, and with many other cog- 
nate subjects lying well within the moral and spiritual 
sphere, and no less interesting to the theologian than to 
the philosopher. 

It is these Talmudic and Midrashic works, to which 
I should like to add at once the older Jewish lituigy, 
which will be one of the main sources of the material 
for the following chapters. Now I do not want to 
enter here into bibliographical details, which may be 
found in any good history of Jewish literature. But 
it may have been noticed that I spoke of "compila- 
tions"; and here a difficulty comes in. For a com- 
pilation presupposes the existence of other works, 
of which the compiler makes use. Thus there must 
have been some Rabbinic work or works composed 
kmg before our Mishnah, and perhaps as early as 
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30 C.E.' This work, or collection, would clearly have 
provided a better means for a true understanding of 
the period when Rabbinism was still in an earlier stage 
of its formation, than our present Mishnah of aoo C.E. 
Is it not just possible that many a theological feature, 
characteristic of the eariier Rabbis, found no place 
in the Mishnah, either because of its special design or 
through the carelessness or fancy of its compiler, or 
through some dogmatic consideration unknown to us? 
Is it not likely that the teaching of the Apostle Paul, the 
antinomian consequences of which became so manifest 
during the second century, brought about a growing 
prejudice against all allegoric explanations of the 
Scriptures,^ or that the authorities refused to give them 
a prominent place in the Mishnah, which was intended 
by its compiler to become the great depository of the 
Oral Law? But whatever the cause, the effect is that 
we are almost entirely deprived of any real contempo- 
rary evidence from the most important period in the 
history of Rabbinic theology. The Psalms of Solomon 
may, for want of a better title, be characterized as the 
Psalms of the Pharisees; but to derive from them a 
Rabbinic theology is simply absurd. They have not 

' See D. HoffniBnii, Afagatin Jvr dii Wissinickaft dts Judintiunu 
(Berlin), S, p. 170. 

* See the miO 2""? of R. Flcsiar b. Jose of Galilee, where we te«d 
thil the Maskal (allegoric interpretaaoo) wis only used in the Prophets 
and in the Hagiographa, " but the words of ihe Torah and command' 
ments Ihou muit not ioterprct tfaem u Mathal." Cf. Bacher, Ttrmi- 
neiegiit > l>^ 
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left the least trace in Jewish literature, and it b most 
probable that none of the great authorities we are ac- 
quainted with in the Talmud had ever read a single line 
of them, or even had heard their name. The same is 
the case with other Apocryphal and Apocalyptic works, 
for which Rabbinism is often made responsible. How- 
ever strange it may seem, the fact remains that whilst 
these writings left a lasting impress on Christianity, 
they contributed — with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus — little or nothing towards the 
formation of Rabbinic thought. The Rabbis were 
either wholly ignorant of Iheir very existence, or stig- 
matised them as fabulous, or "external" (a milder ex- 
pression in some cases for heretical), and thus allowed 
them to exert no permanent influence upon Judaism. 

Passing from the Mishnah to the Talmud proper 
{the Gemara) and to the Midrash, the same fact meets 
us again. They, too, are only compilations, and from 
the defects of this, their fundamental quality, we fre- 
quently suffer. 

There is, for instance, the interesting subject of 
miracles, which plays such an important part in the 
history of every religion. Despite the various attempts 
made by semi-rationalists to minimise their significance, 
the frequent occurrence of miracles will always remain, 
both for believers and sceptics, one of the most important 
tests of the religion in question; to the former as a 
sign of its superhuman nature, to the latter as a proof 
of its doubtful origin. The student is accordingly 
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anxious to see whether the miraculous formed an essen- 
tial element of Rabbinic Judaism. Nor are we quite 
disappointed when we turn over the pages of the 
Talmud with this purpose in view. There is hardly 
any miracle recorded in the Bible for which a parallel 
might not be found in the Rabbinic literature. The 
greatest part of the third chapter of the Tractate 
Taanith, called also the " Chapter of the Saints," 
is devoted to specimens of supernatural acts per- 
formed by various Rabbis. But miracles can only 
be explained by more miracles, by regular epidemics 
of miracles. The whole period which saw them must 
become the psychological phenomenon to be explained, 
rather than the miracle-workers themselves. But of 
the Rabbinical miracles we could judge with far greater 
accuracy if, instead of the few specimens still preserved 
to us, we were in possession of all those stories and 
legends which once circulated about the saints of Israel 
in their respective periods.' 

Another problem which a fuller knowledge of these 
ancient times might have helped us to solve is this: 
With what purpose were these miracles worked, and 
what were they meant to prove? We are told in i 
Corinthians (i ffi), that "the Jews ask for signs as the 
Greeks seek for wisdom." As a fact, however, in the 
whole of Rabbinic literature, there is not one single 
instance on record that a Rabbi was ever asked by his 

' About the probability ihat there may have eiisted other coUecliom 
of lucb ttoriei, tee Rapoporl, Biiiurt Haittim, 13 » n. 
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colleagues to demonstrate the soundness of his doc- 
trine, or the truth of a disputed Halachic case, by 
performing a miracle. Only once do we hear of a 
Rabbi who had recourse to miracles for the purpose of 
showing that his conception of a certain Halachah was 
the right one. And in this solitary instance the majority 
declined to accept the miraculous intervention as a 
demonstration of truth, and decided against the Rabbi 
who appealed to it.' Nor, indeed, were such supernat- 
ural gifts claimed for all Rabbis. Whilst many learned 
Rabbis are said to have "been accustomed to wonders," 
not a single miracle is reported lor inslance of the 
great Hillel, or his colleague, Shammai, both of whom 
exercised such an important influence on Rabbinic 
Judaism, On the other hand, we find that such men, 
as, for instance, Choni Hanmiaagel,' whose prayers 
were much sought after in times of drought, or R. Cha- 
ninah b. Dosa, whose prayers were often solicited in 
cases of illness,' left almost no mark on Jewish thought, 
the former being known only by the wondrous legends 
circulating about him, the latter being represented in 
the whole Talmud only by one or two moral sayings,' 
"Signs," then, must have been as little required from 
the Jewish Rabbi as from the Greek sophist. But if 
this was the case, we are actually left in darkness about 



' See Baba Mata, 59 b. 

* Taanilk, 7^ h \ C'p./tr. T'ooMirf, 64 a, 64 *. 

» See Berachoth, 33 b, and Jir. Biraclvitk, 10 *. 

* Aboth, 3 1. See Bacher, Ag. Tan. I 3W, p. 2. 
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the importance of miracles and their meaning as a 
religious factor in those early times. Our chances of 
clearing up such obscure but important points would 
naturally be much greater if some fresh documents 
could be discovered. 

As another instance of the damage wrought by the 
loss of those older documents, I will allude only here 
to the well-known controversy between the school of 
Shammai and the school of Hillel regarding the ques- 
tion whether it had not been better for man not to have 
been created. The controversy is said to have lasted 
for two years and a half. Its final issue or verdict was 
that, as we have been created, the best thing for us to 
do is to be watchful over our conduct' This is all that 
tradition (or the compiler) chose to give us about this 
lengthy dispute; but we do not hear a single word 
as to the causes which led to it, or the reasons ad- 
vanced by the litigant parties for their various opinions. 
Were they metaphysical, or empirical, or simply based, 
as is so often the case, on different conceptions of the 
passages in the Scripture germane to the dispute?' 
We feel the more cause for regret when we recollect 
that the members of these schools were the contempo- 
raries of the Apostles; when Jerusalem, as it seems, 
was boiling over with theology, and its market-places 

• Erabitt, 1 3 #. 

* Foe other controversies of 8 theological nalute between the lame 
Khooli, see Gtn. R., IS 11, Roih Hathaaah, I6 4; Chofigak, 13 a; 
P. K. 61 t. a. B«chei, Ag. Tan., I u. 
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and synagogues were preparing metaphysics and the- 
osophies to employ the mind of posterity for thou- 
sands of years. What did the Rabbis think of all these 
aspirations and inspirations, or did they remain quite 
untouched by the influences of their surroundings? 
Is it not possible that a complete account of such a 
OMitroversy as I have just mentioned, which probably 
formed neither an isolated nor an unprecedented event, 
would have furnished us with just the information of 
which now we are so sorely in need ? 

In the Jewish liturgy we meet with similar difficul- 
ties. It is a source which has till now been compara- 
tively neglected. Still, its contents are of the greatest 
importance for the study of Jewish theology ; not only 
on account of the material it furnishes us, but also for 
the aid il gives us in our control over the Talmud. 
For the latter is a work which can never be used with- 
out proper discretion. Like many another great book 
of an encyclopffidic character, the Talmud has been 
aptly described as a work "full of the seeds of all 
things." But not all things are religion, nor is all re- 
ligion Judaism, Certain ideas of foreign religions have 
found their way into this fenceless work, but they have 
never become an integral part of Jewish thought. 
Others again represent only the isolated opinions of 
this or that individual, in flagrant contradiction to the 
religious consciousness of Catholic Israel ; whilst others 
again, especially those relating to proselytes or the Gen- 
tiles, were in many cases only of a transitory character, 
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suggested by the necessities or even the passions of 
the moment, but were never intended to be taught as 
doctrine. In like manner the exaltation, by sectarians, 
of one special doctrine at the cost of essential princi- 
ples of the faith led at times by way of reaction to an 
apparent repudiation of the implied heresy ; whilst the 
synagogue, through its interpreters, recognised the 
true nature of this apparent repudiation and con- 
tinued to give the objectionable doctrine its proper 
place and proportion among the accepted teachings of 
Judaism.* Some test or tests as to the real theological 
value of a Talmudic saying will, therefore, always be 
necessary in making use of the old Rabbinic literature 
as a source of theology. The Jewish liturgy, which 
was from earliest times jealously guarded against 

1 Sec Weiu I'll i m and Joel's Bliiii, a no, seq. As in iltuatrnCioa 
we lefer here to (he well-known objection to the explanation of ceitiin 
l«w» (Ley. ai la and Dcut. ii o and i) on the mere principle of mercy, 
"tor be (who does lo} dccUies tbc attributes (ot the laws dictated bj 
(uch MtributM) of tbe Holy One, blessed be he, mercy, whilst they 
•re only commands" ri'\'m k'?K p'Kl BUm ."lap.l hv mPOV 'JBB- 
See MUknah Berachelh, 5 1 ; Mtgillak, 4 0; Jtr. Btraekotk, g c and 
B. T. Btrachetk, 33 b, text and commentaries. Cf. also Bacher, Ag. 
Am., 3 T9B. All Ibese authorities, bowevcT, were set aside by the 
lynago^e which continued the tradition of Pseud o- Jonathan to Lev. 
aa » (see Berliner, Tarptm, I bs) and never hesitated to explain sucb 
taw* on tbe principle of mercy. See Cen. K., 75 is ; Deut. R., 6 1 ; 
Tan. B., 3 i> d. Cf. also Gin. R., 33 s, where with reference to Ps. 
145 » the words occur Oma Kin TTina irro. As lo mediieval au- 
thorities for the paitan Kalir, see Buber's note to P. K., 98 b. Cf. also 
Nachmaoides Commentary to Deut., 13 i and T, and the reference 
there to Mumonides. Sec also pnc BIpV by Isaac Zaier, Wartaw, 
189S1 3 1* " ud i knd sat and ts a. 
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heresy,' and which in its essentiab always was under 
the control of the synagogue at large, may fairly be 
regarded as such a test. Now there is no reason to 
doubt that in its broad outlines this liturgy — as far 
as the Prayer Book is concerned — has its origin in the 
earliest Tannaitic times, whilst certain portions date 
from the pre-Christian era, but it is at present so over- 
grown with additions and interpolations, that the orig- 
inal contents arc hardly discernible from the constant 
accretions of succeeding ages. The Talmud, and even 
the Mishnah, occasionally quote some ancient liturgical 
passages, and these might prove useful in helping us 
to fix their date.' But, unfortunately, it was not thought 
necessary to give these quotations in full. They are 
only cited by the word with which they begin, so that 
we axe left in uncertainty as to the exact contents of 
the whole prayer, and have only guesses to rely on- 
Even more embarrassing than these textual diffi- 
culties are those defects which are inherent in the 
peculiar nature of old Rabbinic thought. A great 
English writer has remarked "that the true health of 
a man is to have a soul without being aware of it ; to 
be disposed of by impulses which he does not criticise." 

• See I. Hbogcn. GesckUhb dti AcHiuhngtitls, Breslau, 1903, 34, 

" See Miihnah TamU, 5 1. Pisachim, 1 13 a. Cf. Landshut a"? T'll 
to the mUD njl&G', and Etbogen, u quoted above. See also Schech- 
ter** notca to The Wiidam b/ Bch Sira (edited by S. Schechter and 
C. Taylor), lo XXXVI nc (p. 60) and LI u< (p. 66). aod /. Q. R. 
10*, p. 654. 
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In a similar way the old Rabbis seem to bave tbought 
that the true health of a religion is to have a theology 
without being aware of it; and thus they hardly evei 
made ^ nor could they make — any attempt towards 
working their theology into a formal system, or giving 
us a full exposition of it. With God as a reality, 
Revelation as a fact, the Torah as a rule of life, 
and the hope of Redemption as a most vivid expec- 
tation, they felt no need for formulating their dogmas 
into a creed, which, as was once remarked by a great 
theologian, is repeated not because we believe, but 
that we may believe. What they had of theology, 
they enunciated spasmodically or "by impulses," 
Sometimes it found its expression in prayer "when 
their heart cried unto God"; at others in sermons 
or exhortations, when they wanted to emphasise an 
endangered principle, or to protest against an in- 
truding heresy. The sick-bed of a friend, or public 
distress, also offered an opportunity for some theo- 
logical remark on the question of suffering or pen- 
ance. But impulses are uncertain, incoherent, and 
even contradictory, and thus not always trustworthy. 
The preacher, for instance, would dwell more on the 
mercy of God, or on the special claims of Israel, when 
his people were oppressed, persecuted, and in want of 
consolation; whilst in times of ease and comfort he 
would accentuate the wrath of God awaiting the sinner, 
and his severity at the day of judgement. He would 
magnify faith when men's actions were lacking in in- 
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ward motive, but he would urge the claim of works 
when the Law had been declared to be the strength 
of sin. When the Law was in danger he would appeal 
to Lev. 2743, "Those are the commandments which 
the Lord commanded Moses," and infer that these 
laws, and no others, were to be observed forever, and 
that no subsequent prophet might add to them.' At 
another time he would have no objection to introduce 
new festivals, e.g. the Lighting of the Chanukah 
Candles, and even declare them to be distinct commands 
of God,' so long as they were, as it seemed to him, within 
the spirit of the Law. He would not scruple to give 
the ideal man his due, to speak of him as formmg the 
throne of God,' or to invest him with pre-mundane 
existence ; ' but he would watch jealously that he did 
not become, as it were, a second god, or arrogate to 
himself a divine worship. I shall have frequent occa- 
sion to point out such apparent or actual contradictions. 
The Rabbis, moreover, show a carelessness and slug- 
gishness in the application of theological principles 
which must be most astonishing to certain minds 

'See T.JC. ii$J. 

^SAaiialA, 230^ See also /tr. SuitaA, 53 dC 

' Sec Cf «. iP. 47 ». 

* See Cia. R. I 1 about the pre-mimdanE eiiilence of the naiiKof the 
Meniah. Cf. ibid. 1 1, about the soul of Ibe Meuinb. Ibid. E 1 mention 
il m«dc of the louli of the righteous with whum God took counsel 
when he was going to create the world. See alio PRE. 3, teil and 
comintntarj'. Cf. also Joel, Blicit, z isi and S. E. 160, text and notes, 
and below, p. 70. See also Dr. L. Ginxberg, " Die f/oggadu tti dm 
Kirtharv&ierni' p. 4, note I. 
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which seem to mistake merciless l(^c for God-given 
truths. For example, it is said: "He who believes in 
the faithful shepherd is as if he believes in the word 
of him whose will has called the world into existence." 
. . . "Great was the merit of the faith which Israel 
put in God ; for it was by the merit of this faith that 
the Holy Spirit came over them, and they said Shirah 
to God, as it is said, 'And they believed in the Lord 
and bis servant Moses. Then sang Moses and the 
children of Israel this song unto the Lord.'"' . . . 
Again, "Our father, Abraham, came into the possession 
of this world and the world hereafter only by the merit 
of his faith," ' Of R. Jose it is recorded that he said; 
"If thou art desirous to know the reward awaiting the 
righteous, thou mayest infer it from Adam the First, 
for whose single transgression he and all his posterity 
were punished with death; all the more then shall the 
good action of a man confer bliss upon him, and justify 
him and his posterity to the end of all generations." * 
Another Rabbi tells us that by the close contact of the 
serpent with Eve, he left in her a taini which infected 
all her seed, but from which the Israelites were freed 
when they stood before Mount Sinai, for there they 
came into immediate contact with the divine presence.* 

1 Miekilla (ed. Friedmaiui), 33 a. By Shirah Tm} ii meant the 
Song of MoKB (Exod. 15). 

» AftcAiita, ibid. 

■ T. K. S7 a. Cf. Dclitiich, Hcbriw Tramlatien of the Remans 
(Leiptig, 1S70), p, 83. 

^Jttiimali, 103 i. 
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To the professional iheotogian, it is certainly distress- 
ing to 6nd that such sayings, which would have made 
the fortune of any ancient Alexandrian theosophist 
or modem Hegelian of the right wing, were never 
properly utilised by the Rabbis, and "theologically 
fructified," nor ever allowed to be carried to what 
appears to the scholastic mind as their legitimate 
consequences. The faithful shepherd and the bliss- 
conferring righteous were never admitted into the 
Rabbinic pantheon ; the concession made to the patri- 
arch was never extended to his posterity, faith only 
modifying and vivifying works, but not superseding 
them, and even the direct contact with the Deity, 
which the fact of being present at the Revelation of 
Sinai offered to every Israelite, were conceived of only 
as the beginning of a new life, with new duties and 
obligations. 

This indifference to logic and insensibility to theologi- 
cal consistency seems to be a vice from which not even 
the later successors of the Rabbis — the commentators 
of the Talmud — emancipated themselves entirely. I 
give one example : We read, in the name of R. Akiba, 
"Everything is foreseen; freedom of choice is given. 
And the world is judged by grace, and yet all is accord- 
ing to the amount of work." This is the usual reading. 
But some of the best Mss. have the words, "And not 
according to the amount of work." ' The difference 

'See Dr. T*)-!™'! Sayin^r o/ lit Jewiih Falhers, Appendix I51, 
I add here Ms. Oxford Heb., c 17. Parma, 801, 975. See MaAior 
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between the two readings being so enormous, we should 

naturally expect from the commentators some long dis- 
sertation about the doctrines of justification by grace 
or works. But nothing of the sort happens. They 
fail to realise the import of the difference, and pass it 
over with a few slight remarks of verbal explanation. 
Perhaps they were conscious that neither reading ought 
to be accepted as decisive, each of them being in need 
of some qualification implied in the other. 

It will, therefore, suggest itself that any attempt at 
an orderly and complete system of Rabbinic theology 
is an impossible task; for not only are our materials 
scanty and insufficient for such a purpose, but, when 
handling those fragments which have come down to 
us, we must always be careful not to labour them too 
much, or to "fill them with meaning" which their 
author could never have intended them to bear, 
against which all his other teachings and his whole 
life form one long, emphatic protest, or to spin 
from the harmless repelition by a Rabbi of a gnostic 
saying or some Alexandrinic theorem the impor- 
tance of which he never understood, a regular 
system of Rabbinic theology. All that these frag- 
ments can offer us arc some aspects of the theology 
of the Rabbis, which may again be modified by 
other aspects, giving us another side of the same sub- 

Vitri, pp. 514, 515. CompAie aUo Die HupenuH dts R. MetAaUam 
itn fCalottymoi, by Di, Joel Mflller (Berlin, 1893), p. 11, note 19, 
See below p. 306. 
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ject. What we can obtain resembles rather a com- 
plicated arrangement of theological checks and bal- 
ances than anything which the modern divine would 
deign to call a consistent " scheme of salvation." Still, 
I am inclined to think that a religion which has been 
in " working order" for so many centuries — which con- 
tains so little of what we call theology, and the little 
theology of which possesses so few fixities (whilst even 
these partake more of the nature of experienced reali- 
ties than of logically demonstrated dogmas) — that this 
religion forms so unique and interesting a phenomenon 
as to deserve a more thorough treatment than it has 
hitherto received. It is not to be dismissed with a few 
general phrases, only tending to prove its inferiority. 

This brings me to one other introductory point which 
I wish to suggest by the word Aspects. Aspects, as we 
know, vary with the attitude we take. My altitude is 
a Jewish one. This does not, I hope, imply either an 
apology for the Rabbis, or a polemic tendency against 
their antagonists. Judaism does not give as its raison 
d'Slre the shortcomings of any of the other great creeds 
of the civilised world. Judaism, even Rabbinic Judaism, 
was there before either Christianity or Mohammedan- 
ism was called into existence. It need not, therefore, 
attack them, though it has occasionally been com- 
pelled to take protective measures when they have 
threatened it with destruction. But what I want to 
indicate and even to emphasise is, that my altitude 
towards Rabbinic theology is necessarily different from 
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that t&ken by most commentators on the Pauline 
Epistles. I speftk advisedly of the commentators on 
Paul ; for the Apostle himself I do not profess to mi- 
derstand. Harnack makes somewhere the remark that 
in the firet two centuries of Christianity no roan under- 
stood Paul except that heathen-Christian Marcion, and 
he misunderstood him. Layman as I am, it would 
be presumptuous on my part to say how far succeeding 
centuries advanced beyond Marcion. But one thing is 
quite clear even to every student, and this is that a 
curious alternative is always haunting our exegesis of 
the Epistles. Either the theology of the Rabbis must 
be wrong, its conception of God debasing, its leading 
motives materialistic and coarse, and its teachers lack- 
ing in enthusiasm and spirituality, or the Apostle to 
the Gentiles is quite unintelligible. I need not face 
this alternative, and may thus be able to arrive at 
results utterly at variance with those to be found in our 
theological manuals and introductions to the New 
Testament, 

The question as to how far the theology of the Rabbis 
could be brought into harmony with the theology of our 
age is a matter of apologetics, and docs not exactly fall 
within the province of these essays. With a little 
of the skill so often displayed by the writers of the 
life and times of ancient heroes, particularly New 
Testament heroes, it would certainly not be an impos- 
sible task to draw such an ideal and noble picture of 
any of the groat Rabbis, such as Hillel, R. Jochanan 
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ben Sakkai, or R. Akiba, as would make us recognise 
a mnetcenth-century altruist in them. Nor would it 
require much ingenuity to parade, for instance, R. 
Abuhah as an accomplished geologist, inasmuch as he 
maintained that before the creation of our world God 
was ever constructing and destroying worlds ; ' or again, 
to introduce as a perfect Hegelian that anonymous 
Rabbi who boldly declared that it was Israel's con- 
sciousness of God which was " the making of God ":' 
or finally, to arrogate for R. Bcnaha the merit of hav- 
ing been the forerunner of Astruc, because he declared 
that the Pentateuch was delivered not as a complete 
work, but in a series of successive scrolls.' Indeed, 
the Rabbinic literature has already been described as 
a " wonderful mine of religious ideas from which it 
would be just as easy to draw up a manual for the 
most orthodox as to extract a vade-mecum for the most 
sceptical." But I have not the least desire to array the 
ancient Rabbis in the paraphernalia of modem fashion, 
and to put before the reader a mere theological masquer- 
ade, or to present the Talmud as a rationaUstic pro- 
duction which only by some miracle escaped the 
vigilant eye of the authorities, who failed to recognise 
it as a heretical work and exclude it from the S)Tia- 
gogue. The "liberty of interpretation," in which so 
many theologians indulge, and which they even exalt 
as "Christian freedom," seems to me only another 



1 See Cm. R., g l 



>Sec Cmn, t6d. 



* See below, p. 24, note 2. 
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word for the privilege to blunder, and to deceive oneself 
and others. 

To show, however, that Rabbinic theology is, with 
the least modicum of interpretation or re-interpreta- 
tion, equal to the highest aspirations of the religious 
man of various modes of thought, occasional illustra- 
tions have been given from the works of philosophers 
and mystics, thus proving the latent possibilities of 
its application by various schools in different ages. 
As to " modernity," it entirely depends whether there 
is still room in its programme for such conceptions as 
God, Revelation, Election, Sin, Retribution, Holiness, 
and amilar theological ideas; or is it at present merely 
juggling with words to drop them at the first oppor- 
tunity ? If this latter be the case, it will certainly find 
no ally in Rabbinic theology, or for that matter, in 
any other theology. 



GOD AND THE WORLD 



Ahong the many strange statements by which the 
Jewish student is struck, when reading modem divin- 
ity works, there b none more puzzling to his mind than 
the assertion of the transcendentalism of the Rabbinic 
God, and his remoteness from man. A world of in- 
genuity is spent to prove that the absence of the media- 
torial idea in Rabbinic Theology is a sign not of its 
acceptance of man's close communion with God, but 
of its failure to establish the missing link between 
heaven and earth. Sayings of a fantastic nature, as, 
for instance, when a Rabbi speaks of God's abode 
in heaven, with its various partitions ; ' epithets for 
God, such as Heaven or Supreme, which antique piety 
accepted for the purpose of avoiding the name of 
God "being uttered in idleness"; terms expressive of 
his providence and his sublime holiness, as the Holy 
One, blessed be he, the King, the Lord of the World, 

^ See Vleber, System lUr Altiynagegaltn PalSitintniulun Thtalpgie 
(Leipzig, lSSci),pp. 15S, [59. See B, Jacob, "/mA'iiwtM Colles," p. 171. 
It u interesting that in the very paxuge in Ckagigah, 5 b, where chii 
ihaip dhrision betwecD the inner and outer dcpaitmenu ii given, it ii 
alio itited that in the latter God i« mouraing OTCr the miirortunei of 
bncL 
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or the Master of all Creation; Hellenistic phrases, 
which crept into Jewish literature, but which never 
received, in the mouth of a Rabbi, the significance 
which they had with an Alexandrine philosopher, or 
a Father of the Church, — are all brought forward to 
give evidence of the great distance which the Rabbinic 
Jew must have felt, and must feel, between himself and 
his God. 

How strange all this to the Jewish student ! Does the 
Jewish Prayer Book contain such passages as — " O our 
Father, merciful Father, ever compassionate, have mercy 
upon us. . . . Thou hast chosen us from all peoples 
and tongues, and hast brought us near unto thy great 
name forever in faithfulness, to thank thee and pro- 
claim thy Unity in love; blessed art thou, O God, who 
bast chosen thy people Israel, in love":' or are they 
Christian interpolations from some unknown hand? 
Is the Jew taught to confess his sins daily in the follow- 
ing words: "Forgive us, our Father, for we have 
sinned ; pardon us, our King, for we have transgressed 
. , . blessed art thou, our God, who art gracious and 
dost abundantly forgive" :' or is this formula borrowed 
from a non- Jewish liturgy ? Has the Jew ever heard his 
mother at the bedside of a sick relative, direct ii^ 
prayers to God, and appealing to him as "the beloved 
name, the gracious helper, the merciful Father, and 

' See Daily Prayer Book, edited and [laasUted by the late Rev. S. 
SiEger (1890), p. 40; Baer.SKIlI" rnlSU. ROdellieim, l86«, p. 80, 
* See Singer, p. 46; Baei, p, 90. 




the dear God" : or was it some Christian neighbour to 
whom he was listening? Are the millions of worship- 
pers in the synagogue addressing themselves directly 
to God, the king and creator of the universe, the Father 
in Heaven; or do they, in their thoughts, substitute for 
all these terms the Memra or the Logos, or some other 
abstraction, of which the writer of those prayers was 
unaware? For, according to what we are told by many 
theologians, God is too far off, the King of the Uni- 
verse too cosmopolitan, and the Father in heaven too 
high for the mind of the Jew, and is thus an impossible 
object for worship. These are questions which readily 
suggest themselves when one, for instance, reads 
Weber's book, System der AUsynagogden PalasHnen- 
siscken Theologie, which has within the last decades 
become the chief source o£ information for the great 
majority of the writers on this subject. The thesis 
which Weber sets himself to prove through all his work 
b evidently that of the predominance of the legalistic 
element in Jewish theology, which was so overwhelming 
that it crushed even God under its oppressive burden, 
or, what is the same thing, removed him out of the 
world. Hence the strange arrangements of subjects in 
Weber's work, treating first of nomism (or legalism), 
then of the character of the oral law, the authority of 
the Rabbis, etc., and last of all, of the Jewish notion 
of God. The general impression conveyed by such a 
represenlatioQ is that this Jewish God is not the God 
from whom the Torah has emanated, and on whom 
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its authority rests, but that he is himself a feeble reflex 
of the law, improved occasionalty by some prophetic 
notions, but jealously watched by the Rabbis lest he 
should come into too close contact with humanity. 

This is very different from the impression which 
the Jewish student receives from a direct study of the 
sources. Quite the reverse ! The student is over- 
whelmed by the conviction that the manifestation of 
God in Israel's history was still as vivid to the mind of 
the Rabbis and still as present as it was to the writer 
of Deuteronomy or the author of Psalm 78. "All 
souls," say the Rabbis, "even those which had still to 
be created, were present at the Revelation on Mount 
Sinai." ' The freshness with which the Biblical stories 
are retold in the Agadic literature, the vivid way in 
which they are applied to the oppressed condition of 
Israel, the future hopes which are based on them, 
create the impression that to the Rabbis and their 
followers the Revelation at Sinai and all that it implies 
was to them not a mere reminiscence or tradition, but 
that, through their intense faith, they re-witnessed 
it in their own souls, so that it became to them 
a personal experience. Indeed, it is this witnessing, 
or rather re-witnessing, to revelation by which God is 
God; without it he could not be God.* People who 

> Eied. K.. a8 i. 

' See P. K., IM b, «nd Sifri, 144 a, wilh allusion to Is, 43 11 Cf. 
alio HoHmMn'i Midrmck Tannaim, I Ta, for more itriking instance*. 
Hm exprenioD blS'nS (aa if it were ponible to lay lo) ii Died in Sifri. 
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would doubt his existence atid say, "There is no judge- 
ment and no judge," belong rather to the generation 
of tlie deluge, before God had entered so openly into 
relations with mankind.' To those who have experi- 
enced him through so many stages in their history, such 
doubt was simply impossible. 

A God, however, who is mainly reached, not by meta- 
physical deductions, but, as was the case with the 
Rabbis, through the personal experience of his revela- 
tion and his continuous operations in the world, can- 
not possibly be removed from it, or be otherwise con- 
fined to any particular region. Such a locally limited 
conception of the deity could, according to the Rabbis, 
only be entertained by a newly fledged proselyte, who 
had not as yet emancipated himself from his poly- 
theistic notions. To the Jew, God was at one and the 
same time above, beyond, and within the world, its soul 
and its life. " Jcthro," say the Rabbis, "still believing 
that there was some substance in other gods, said, 'I 
know that the Lord is greater than all the gods' (Exod. 
1511). Naaman came nearer the truth (though still 
confining God to one part of the universe), for he said, 

Cf. Bocbcr. Terminelogit, I re, for the etymology and a more picciie 
expUnation of this [erm. It may be remaiLied [hat in moat Caset 
this term 7lT~3 is used by the Rabbis, wben the antbropomorphuiiii 
which they imply is carried fun/irr than that impliid by the Bible. 
The initance which I have just cited frum the Pisiila is a caie in 
point, Cf. also the numerous instances given by Kohut b his Armh 
Camplaum, s.v. '?=' '. 

1 See GtH. R., a6 « and Pstut/o-Jonathan, GtH. 4 i. 
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'Now I know that (here is no other God in all ihe earth, 
but in Israel' (2 Kings 5 is). Rahab (made even further 
progress, and) placed God both in heaven and earth, 
saying, 'For the Lord your God, he is God in heaven 
above and in earth beneath' (Josh. 2 11); but Moses 
made him fill all the space of the world (or universe), 
as it is said, 'The Lord he b God in the heaven 
above, and upon the earth beneath ' : there b none 
ebe (Deut. 4 39), which means that even the empty 
space is full of God." ' 

He is indeed to the Rabbis, as may be gathered from 
the various appellatives for God scattered over the 
Rabbinic literature, not only the Creator of the world, 
or "he who spake and the world existed," ' but also 
the Father of the world,* the goodness (or the good 
one) of the world,* the light of the world ' the life 
of the world,' the stay of the work! ' the eye of the 
world,' the only one of the world,* the ancient one 
of the world,'" the righteous one of the world," the 
master or the lord of the world," and the space {makom) 



Cf. Tan. . 



; AT.T., 



» DaU. R., 3 m. ci. Meckilla, 59 a. 

19 t, 32 3, 63 g; cf. Bacher, Ag. Am., I 

*Jtr.Piiai:him,l%i. a.L&w,Gtsi 

• Midrask Prmi., ch. to. 

• Tan. B.. 4 »• *. 
' Tan. B., 50 A 

• Cm. Jf., 31 6. 

^ ¥a/tutto CArimiilei, section 1074, but the reading is rather doubt- 
ful, a. Kulh *.. 3 1, »nd commentHriei. 

" Yema, 37 a. Cf. YalktU to /Vw. § 346. 
^Btraekethf^a. 
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^ P. K., 1610. 
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of the world.' In another place God is compared by 
a Rabbi to the soul " filling the whole world, as the soul 
fills the body,"' a comparison which may probably 
have suggested to later Jewish writers semi*pantheistic 
notions; as, for instance, when the author of the Song 
of the Unity says : " There is nothing but thy exist- 
ence. Thou art alive, omnipotent, and none is be- 



> Gm. R., GS » anil P. R. 104 a, and DOtn. Cf. E. Landan'i enaj 
Dii Am Raumi enttiomminiti Synonyma JJir Gatt in der Nenktbrii- 
stkem Littratur (Zurich, iSSS), pp. 30 seq., where the whole literature 
OQ the lubject is put together: to which Bacbei, Ag. Tan., I an, 
■ad Jacob, Im Namen Gollts, lig may be added, According to the 
puMgc from the Mtckilla, 52 b, given there by Bacher, 1"3? ]K3Q, 
mpO Tp Kinp bnn it is the divine coart of judgement which b 
called Dps. CC MtdtiUa ef R. Simon, cd, Hoflminn. Si. See alio 
Lewjp, Ein Wort Aitr die Mechilla dcs R. Simon, p. 9, note 4. See 
also Midrash Temurak, § 2, 1 believe, however, that in spite of all 
Iheie authorities, that the oidei coramentalors of the Mechilta, ex- 
plaining the passage to refer to the court or the Sanhedrin, were In 
the right, the reading of n"3 in the MUG probabi]' resting on some 
clerical error. The term is mainly indicative of Goil's ubiquity in the 
world and can best be Iranilated by "OmBipresent," Cf. Taylor's 
Sayinp of tht Jewish Fathers, p. 53, note 42, though it is difficult 
to say with any certainty whether it is Jewish or Helenistic in iti 
origin. On Landau's note I, p. 40, it may be remarked that the tent of 
Gemara in the Mishnah Beratholh, 5 1, has D'&02V QTSmS instead 
of Dpa. Cf. Mishnah, Rosk Haskana, 4 8, BTaK'? tab flK B"iatJmsl 
ti1SV-V, where Mr. Lowe's ed., p. 62 a, reads B'312B1 instead of 
D~!3tnnS\ Bishop Lightfool's quotation (in his Commentary ta tit 
CelesiiaHs, p. 2:3) from "HS on the Penlatiuek (to Exod. J4 »), 
according to which God ii also called o'^ID hv 11133, the "first-born 
of the world, " is not to be found in the older Rabbinic literature, and 
Kems to be only a later cabalistic tcim, 

■SceXfi'. £.,4>, 
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sides thee. And before the All thou wast the All, 

and when the All became thou filledst the All." ' 

It is true that there are also other appellatives for 
God, placing him "above the world," as the heaven,' 
the height of the world,' and the high one.* Nor is it 
to be denied that there is a whole circle of legends 
mostly concentrated round the visions of Ezekiel, which 
give mystical descriptions of God's heavenly habita- 
tions. Here is an instance of the economy of the 
seventh heaven which is Araboth. It is with reference 
to Ps, 68 1: "'Sing unto God, sing praises to his 
name: extol him that rideth upon the Araboth (the 
heavens).' Araboth is the heaven, in which are right- 
eousness and grace, the treasures of life, the treasures 
of peace and the treasures of bliss, and the souls of 
the righteous, and the souls and the spirits which are 
about to be created, and the dew with which the holy 
one, blessed be he, is to revive the dead . . . and there 
are the Ophanim, the Seraphim, and the holy Chayoth 
and the ministering angels and the throne of glory, 
and the king, the living God, high and exalted, rests 
above them, as it is said : ' Extol ye him that rideth 
upon the Araboth.' " ' This passage, and a few others 

1 Tirpn -IT, 3d day. 

» See Rab, Dictionaries, sub. B*0O. See »lso SchQrer a : 539. 

' Tan,, KPn '3, 27. 

*See BaialtaeAra, 134 <3,iBd Rah. Dictionaries sub. rrni. Cf. also 
Land&u and Ldv, about all these expTcssions. 

' See CAagigah, 12 ^ 13 a ; and P. R., 95 J uq. CI. Ginsberg, Die 
//alalia iti den Kinhttivaltrn, p. II. 
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of a similar character, dating perhaps from the first 
century, are developed later in the eighth and ninth 
centuries into an extensive mystical literatiu'e known 
under the name of Chapters of the Chambers/ which 
enlarge upon the topography of the heavens with 
great minuteness, besides giving very detailed descrip- 
tions of the various divisions of the ministering angels 
who dwell there, and their various functions, and pro- 
ducing even some of the hymns which are sung in 
heaven on particular occasions. 

But first we must note that the fact of God's abiding 
in a heaven ever so high docs not prevent him from 
being at the same time also on earth. "Thou art the 
Lord our God," runs the text of a prayer, which is still 
recited every day, "in heaven and on earth, and in the 
highest heavens of heavens" ;' whilst the fact of God's 
appearing to Moses in the bush is taken as a proof that 
there is no spot on earth be it ever so lowly which 
is devoid of the divine presence.' When a Rabbi was 
asked as to the seeming contradiction between Exod. 
40 31, according to which the glory of God filled the 
tabernacle, and i Kings 8 27, in which it is said : " Be- 
hold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee," he answered, that the matter is to be compared 
to a cave by the shore of the sea ; once the sea became 
stormy and inundated the land, when the cave filled 

' ri'?3V? p"lB exisling "a various versions, strongly reminding of 
the Book of Enoch uid similar other Pjeudoepigtaptu. 

■See S.E.,^. llS, and Introduction, p. 80. * P. X'^at. 
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with water, whilst the sea lost nothing of its contents ; so 
the tabernacle became full of the glory of the divine 
presence, whilst neither heaven nor earth became 
empty of it.' 

Secoodly, and this is a point which cannot be suffi- 
ciently emphasised, that whatever mythologies and 
theosophies may be derived from the notion of heaven 
or height, on the one hand, or whatever pantheistic 
theories may be developed from ihc conception of the 
God-fulness of the universe, on the other hand, neither 
of these opposing tendencies were allowed to influence 
the theology of the Rabbis in any considerable degree. 

Theirs was a personal God, and a personal God 
will always be accommodated by fancy and imagina- 
tion with some sort of local habitation. The "Not- 
Ourselves" will always have to be placed somewhere 
else. Loftiness and height ha\'e always and will al- 
ways suggest sublimity and exaltation, and thus they 
could not choose a more suitable habitation for the 
deity than the heavens, or the heaven of heavens. 
But theology proper, or religion, is not entirely made 
up of these elements. It does not suppress them, 
but with happy inconsistency, it does not choose to 
abide by their logical consequences. 

Thus the very R. Simon b. Lakish, to whom we owe 

the Rabbinic version of the myth of the seven heavens, 

in the highest of which, as we have seen, the throne of 

glory is placed, declared the patriarchs (as models of 

1 /*. Jf. 3 4 i /*. J, 19 a. a. Bachec, u4g. Tan., x v. 
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righteousness) to be the throne (or the chariot) of God ; 
whilst his colleague and older contemporary, R, Jo- 
chanan, laid down the axiom, that every place where 
"thou findest the greatness of God mentioned, there 
thou findest also his humility"; and he further added 
illustrations from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa. The illustration from the latter is 
the very verse which partly suggested the legend of the 
seven heavens, namely the verse, "Extol ye him who 
rideth upon the Araboth " ; being followed by the words, 
" A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 
is God in his holy habitation" (Psalm 78 s). Thus 
we may maintain safely that with the Rabbis distance 
does not imply aloofness or any interruption of God's 
commimion with man. Notwithstanding all distance, 
" God is near in every kind of nearness." ' For though 
the distance between heaven and earth is so infinitely 
great, yet "when a man comes to the synagogue and 
prays, God listens to him, for the petitioner is like a 
man who talks into the ear of his friend." ' The same 
is the case with repentance, " the power of which is very 
great." Directly a man has a thought of repentance, 
it instantly reaches the throne of God.' 

Something similar may be remarked of the concep- 
tion of God's Kingship, forming, as we shall see in 
the sequence, an important feature of the theology of 
the Rabbis which undoubtedly contributed in some 

l/«r. Berack^ 13 a. ^Jir. Btraehsth, ibid. 

* P. R., 185 a. See kiso below, p. 335, 
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measure towards confining God to a locale, the eleva- 
tion of which would not only suggest exaJlation, but 
also convey to our mind a sense of security against 
all intrusion, so as to keep those below at a respectful 
distance. Yet this distance does not cause either remote- 
ness and separation. These are only brought about 
by the evil actions of man. This we gather from such 
a passage as the following: It is with alluaon to 
Ps. i8 12, " He made darkness his hiding-place, his 
pavilion round him." " This verse," it is explained, 
" David only said in the praise of the Holy One, 
blessed be he, he who is <T, ruling in the height . . . 
and he dwells in three hundred and ninety heavens 
. . . and in each of them there are ministering 
angels and Seraphim and Ophanim and Cherubim 
and Galgalim and a Throne of Glory. But thou 
must not wonder at this thing; for behold, the King 
of flesh and blood has many habitations, both for 
the warm and the cold (seasons), much more so 
the King who lives for elemity, to whom all be- 
longs." But the author of this mystical passage 
winds up with the words, " When Israel performs the 
will of the Omnipresent, he dwells in the Araboth (the 
seventh heaven) and removeth not from his (world) 
in any way, but in the time of wrath he ascends on 
high and sits in the upper heavens.' 

> See D. £. ch. a. Cf. Friedmann DTIBO: lo. nole J, for parallels 
■od the hiitory of thii passage. The word in bracltels is given after an 
emendktioD of R. Elijah of Wilna. A good collection of compaiitou 
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The fact is, that the nearness of God is detennined 
by the conduct of man, and by his realisation of this 
nearness, that is, by his Icnowledge of God. "Thus 
taught the sages, Thy deeds will bring thee near (to 
God), and thy deeds will remove thee (from God). How 
so? If a man does ugly things his actions remove him 
from the divine presence, as it is said, ' Your sins have 
separated between you and your God ' (Isa. 69 2). But 
if a man has done good deeds, they bring him near to 
the divine presence, . . . And it is upon man to 
know that a contrite and humble spirit is better than 
all the sacrifices (prescribed) in the Torah." ' It is 
in conformity with this conception of the nearness of God 
that we read, "Before Abraham made God known to 
his creatures, he was only the God of the heaven; 
but afterwards he became (through Abraham's prosely- 
tising activity) also the God of the earth." ' Hence 
the patriarchs are, as just quoted, the very throne of 
God,' whilst those, for instance, who speak untruth, are 
banished from his holy presence.* Indeed, " his main 
dwelling is among those below," and it is only sin and 
crime which cause God's removal to the upper regions. 

betwecD God and the King of flesh and blood, catering into inch 
dcttils u hi* throne, hia pijocc, hia legions, his court, his administer- 
ing justice, etc., is to be found in Dit KattigjgleUhnissi dtt Midraick, 
by Dr. 1. Zieglec (Bieslau, 1903). See especially the Hebrew sec- 
tion of this book. 

' 5. £., p. 104. Cf. also the reading in the old editions oflfOin, 
cb. IS. 

' Gtn. If., 59 «. * GtH. R., 47 «. Sec below, p. 84. 

* Sanhtdrin, 103 4. P. K, I a. Cf. below, p. M3. 
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That such appellatives as space, or master of the 
world, are not meant to imply severance or remote- 
ness, may be seen from the following instances: "Be- 
loved are Israel, for they are called children of Space" 
{makom), as it is said: "Ye are children unto the 
Ixjrd your God."' "He who helps Israel, is as if 
he would help space" (God)/ "Israel (on the waters 
of Marah) was supplicating and praying to their Father 
in Heaven, as a son who implores his father, and a 
disciple who beseeches his master, saying unto him: 
Master of the world, we have sinned against thee, 
when we murmured on the sea." ' Even the term 
strength, by which God is sometimes called,* occurs in 
such connections as: "When Israel does the will of 
God, power is added to strength." * In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud one of the most frequent appellations 
of God is "the merciful one," and it is worth noticing, 
that this term Is mostly used in Halachic or casuistic 
discussions, which proves, by the way, how little in the 
mind of the Rabbis the Law was connected with hard- 
ness and chastisement. To them it was an effluence 
of God's mercy and goodness.* 

> /HaU, 3 II. * See Si/rt, 2X B, 

* Mechilla, 45 *. Spc Aruch, «.v. "11]. Sec below, p. 336. 

« Afahilla, 4S b. ShaHath, 87 i. 

^SeeP.K., i66aandA Cf. Kohut's ,lriK^, s.v. '?(0, See Ulow, 
p. 139- 

' Sec references of Koliut'i Aruch, S.T. Bm In Tractali Pisaehim 
slonc it occun about fortf-one dmei, but a]wft]rs in Halachic contro- 
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Eager, however, as the Rabbis were to establish this 
communion between God and the world, they were 
always on their guard not to permit him to be lost in 
the world, or to be confused with man. Hence the 
marked tendency, both in the Targuraim and in the 
Agadah, to explain away or to mitigate certain ex- 
pressions in the Bible, investing the deity with corporeal 
qualities. The terms Skeckinah and Memra in the 
former are well known, and have been treated of by 
various scholars.' As to the Agadah, we find the gen- 
eral rule applied to the Bible, that the Scriptures only 
intended "to make the ear listen to what it can hear"; 
or as it is elsewhere expressed, "to soothe the ear (so 
as to make it L'stcn to) what it can hear," which might 
be taken as implying a tendency towards mitigating 
corporeal terms.' This tendency may also be detected 
in the interpretation of the Rabbis given in God's 
answer to Moses' question, "What is His name" 
(Exod. 3 13). " The Holy One, blessed be he, said 
to Moses, Thou wantcst to know my name? I am 
called according to my deeds. When I judge the 
creatures I am named Elohim, when I wage war 
against the wicked I am named Zebaoth, when I sus- 
pend (the punishment of) the man's sins, I am named 

1 See Scharer, l ut, note 3S, about the Ittecstiue on this point. 
The tenn rO'SO is vcty frequent in the Talmud and Midrathim : see 
Kohul'l Amch, I.V. ]'SB. Leu freqacnt is 'TQl. Cf. Landau (u 
•boTc), pp. 47 uq. and p. 53 ; Bacher, TrrminslBgit 2 K. 

*A.S.^..\,ca,Tma'sh.% 14. SeeReifmann,-m STO.p.sii 
Bachcr, Ttrminal^U, i t. 
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El Shadai, and when I have mercy with my world, I 
am named by the telragrammaton." ^ The words, 
"The Lord is a man of war" (Exod. 15 a), are con- 
trasted with (Hos. II 9) "For I am God, and not 
man," and explained to mean that it is only for the 
love of Israel that God appears in such a capacity.* In 
another passage we read that the divine presence never 
came down, and Moses never went up to heaven, as 
it is said, "The heavens are the Lord's, and the earth 
hath he given to the children of men."' 

This last passage is not only in contradiction with 
some of the quotations given in the foregoing pages, 
but is also directly opposed to another Agadic inter- 
pretation of this very verse from the Psalms, according 
to which the line drawn between heaven and earth was 
removed by the Revelation, when God came down 
on Mount Sinai {Exod. 19 w), and Moses was com- 
manded to come up unto the Lord (ibid. 24 1).* This 
objection of the Rabbis — though only feebly expressed 
— to take the scriptural language in its literal sense must 
be attributed to a polemic tendency against rising secta- 
rianism, which, laying too much stress on the corporeal 
terms in the Bible, did not rest satisfied with humanis- 
ing the Deity, but even insisted on deifying man. To 
the former, that is, the humanising of the Deity and 



' See Exed. ^.38. 

' M/ihilia, 38*. See also below, p. 44, ni 
■ Suiiak, 5 □. See Bocher, Ag. Tan., I u 
*Exod. R., 13 1. 
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endowing him with all the qualities and attributes which 
tend towards making God accessible to man, the Rab- 
bis could not possibly object. A great number of 
scriptural passages, when considered in the light of 
Rabbinic interpretation, represent nothing else but a 
record of a sort of Imitalw hominis on the part of God. 
He acts as best man at the wedding of Adam and 
Eve;' he mourns over the world like a father over 
the death of his son when the sins of ten generations 
make its destruction by the deluge imminent;* he visits 
Abraham on his sick-bed ; " he condoles with Isaac after 
the death of Abraham; * he "himself in his glory" is 
occupied in doing the last honours to Moses, who 
would otherwise have remained unburied, as no man 
knew his grave;" he teaches Torah to Israel, and to 
this very day he keeps school in heaven for those who 
died in their infancy;' he prays himself, and teaches 
Israel how to pray ; ' he argues with Abraham the 
case of Sodom and Gomorrah not only on equal 
terms, but tells him, If thou thinkcst I acted unworth- 
ily, teach me and I will do so." Like man he also feels, 
so to speak, embarrassed in the presence of the conceited 
and overbearing, and says, I and the proud cannot 
dwell in the same place.' Nay, it would seem that the 

' Cm. R., 8 s 13. Cf. Commentaries and iiiti. l8 i. 

* See Gm. R., ij i. ' G/H. R., 8 ;i. • GtH. fi., iHd. 
» See Gin. R., ibid., and Sola, g b. 

* Exud. R., 38 5, and AbodaA Zarah, 3 *. 

' See Beratholh, 7 a, and Rosh Hashanak, 17 *. 

* See Tan. 3., t w a. * SctoA, 5 K 
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Rabbis felt an actual delight in heaping human qual- 
ities upon God whenever opportunity is offered by 
Scripture. Thus with reference to (Exod. 15 1) "I 
will sing unto the Lord," the Rabbis say, "I will 
praise him," that he is terrible, as it is said, "A great 
God, a mighty and a terrible" (Deut. 10 17). "I will 
praise him," that he is wealthy, as it is said, "The 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof" (Ps. 24 
1). "I will praise him," that he is wise, as it is said, 
"For the Lord givelh wisdom: out of his mouth 
Cometh knowledge and understanding" {Prov. 2 e). 
"I will praise him," that he is merciful, as it is said, 
"The Lord, the Lord God, b merciful and gracious" 
(Exod. 34 e). "I will praise him," that he is a 
judge, as it is said, "For the judgment is God's" 
(Deut. I it). "I will praise him," that he is faithful, 
as it is said, "Know therefore that the Lord thy God, 
he is God, the faithful God" (ibid. 7 9).' 

What the Rabbis strongly objected to was the deifi- 
cation of man. Thus with reference to Exod. 6 and 
7' 1, God is represented by the Rabbis as having said 
to Moses, "Though I made thee a god to Pharaoh, 
thou must not become overbearing (and think thyself 
God) ; / am the Lord." ' To Hiram, the Prince of 
Tyre, who said, "I am God; I sit in the seat of 



• MiAilta, 35 a. Cf. MHG., 677 uq., iboot the leveoty name* of 
God, »nd Dotc 11 to coL 681. Cf.also Im^Ad^Das HQhiUtd SaltmoHt, 
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God" (Ezek, 28 2), God is supposed by the Rabbis to 
have answered, " Did Elijah, notwithstanding his 
reviving the dead, bringing rain, and making the fire 
to come down from heaven, ever make the claim to be 
a God?" ' Both Pharaoh and the Prince of Tyre axe, 
of course, only prototypes of persons deified in the 
times of the Rabbis, be it Roman emperors or Jewish 
Messiahs. And it was, as we may imagine, under the 
pressure of this controversy that the Rabbis availed 
themselves of any appellatives for God, as well as of 
any allegorical interpretation, that served as a check 
against this deification tendency. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that the 
Rabbis attached to appellatives for God, such as 
Shechinah, or Word, the same meaning which they 
have received in Hellenistic schools, or in the theology 
of the Fathers of the Church. Hallam somewhere 
quotes the shrewd remark of Montaigne, to the effect 
that we should try a man who says a wise thing, for 
we may often find that he does not understand it. 

I am not quite certain as to the wisdom of the alle- 
gorical method and the various appellatives for God, 
some of which may perhaps have been of Hellenistic 
origin. But I am convinced that the Rabbis hardly 
understood the real significance and the inevitable con- 
sequences of their use. 

Indeed, it soon must have become dear to the 

> Tan., nwra, 7. Cl. Jellinek, Betk Hammidraik, 5, p. lit and 
Inlioductioii. 
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Rabbis that the allegorising method could be turned 
into a very dangerous weapon against the very principle 
which it was meant to defend. Not only was it largely 
used by the adversaries of the synagogue, as a means 
for justifying the abolition of the Law, but the terms 
which were accepted in order to weaken or nullify 
anthropomorphic expressions were afterwards hyposta- 
tised and invested with a semi -independent existence, 
or personified as the creatures of God. This will explain 
the fact that, along with the allegorising tendency, there 
is also a marked tendency in the opposite direction, 
insisting on the literal sense of the word of the Bible, 
and even exaggerating the corporeal terms.' 

' See Weiss, Til. i m. Weber (pp. 153 enci 179) maVes b differ- 
CDce between the Targumim aad the later R&bbiDism. This theoiy 
is based chiefly on the nssutnption of the great antiqoity of the 
former, which ii ilill doubtful, A good essay on the various heresies 
which the Rahhis had to face, and which would, as I believe, throw 
much light on the inconsistencies of the Tatgumim and of the Rabbis 
concerning the question of anthropomorphism, is still a desiileratum. 
That too much TaiguiD only served to increase the danger, may be seen 
from the following entract from the MHG. (Ms.), to Exod. 24 in, 

in-ns3 pio"B Gnnat bz "nsh* n 'sk • bvne-' "rh* riK v«m 
iK-n oj-inc I1J3 e)-tmi *i-ino m ti is =]"D'.on bsi ■ "itna nr "vi 
mti-i Ta."prw • "tna m -in himrn KnbK rr iim hx-ie* Thu nH 
rpra .-n m 'sK-isn trh* ni'SB ip' n' iim onn ■ ,1103 vtP 
hm nj-api -ijr rtvhv iks nwo mnw s]i)av ■■ r. Eli«er said t 

He who translates a verse (from the Bible) literally is a liar. He who 
adds to it commits blasphemy. For instance, if be translated (the 
above-quoted veric), /tad thiy law Iki Cod of fsrati, he spoke an 
untruth ; for the Holy One, blessed be he, sees, but ts not seen. But 
if he translated, Ami Ikty jaw lie glory of the Sktchina of thi God of 
Itrail, he commits blaaphemy, for he make* Ihnt (a Trinity), nunely, 
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We have unfortunately no sufficient data enabling 
us to form a real picture of this great theological struggle. 
What we pwrceive is rather confusion and perplexity. 

The following fragment from a controversy between 
a Jew and a certain heretic will perhaps give us some 
idea of this confusion. We read in Exod. 24 1, " And 
unto Moses he said, Come up to the Lord." Said 
the heretic to the Rabbi, "If it was God who called 
Moses, it ought to be : And unto Moses he said, Come 
up to me." The Rabbi answers that by the word 
hx is meant the angel Mctatron who commanded Moses 
to ascend to God, ihe Rabbi identifying this angel, 
" whose name is like that of his master," with the 
angel spoken of in chapter 2330, 21. What follows now 
is not quite clear, but we see the heretic claiming quite 
logically worship for Metalron (and perhaps also the 
power of forgiving sin), whilst the Rabbi retorts, 
" Faith in thy hands ! We have not accepted him 
even as a messenger, as it is written, ' If thy presence 

G\orf, Sbechina, and God." See Dai FragmtnltHlargum by M. Gini- 
burger, p. 43, wheie Ihii renderiog of Exod. 24 is lo be found. See 
&1ki Kiddmhin, 49 a, sad Testfkia Mtgiltah, p. 338, and commcntariel, 
and cH Berliner Targum,3,pp. Sj and 173. Oiu venion proves that Ihe 
objecUoni were of a dngmalic nature. The fact that K'l is intiaducing 
it maket me believe ihu ihe passage may have been in the K'Hl 'p'lB 
(perhaps c 45). In the utJer Jewish literature, the Christiaiu are 
never introduced as Trinitarians. Instructive is also the fact that soma 
GeDizah rragmcnts of the Passover Hagada have after the word* 

rrto -T hv kS, the addition -Qin T bv )fh, losua rih^h *h*. 

a. the phrase -nSl.-l 'D hO DUX. a. the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vol. X (1897-8), p. 51. 
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go not (with us), carry us not up hence'" (Exod. 
33 16). The heretic thus urges logical consistency and 
is ready to develop a whole theology from a doubtful 
interpretation ; the Rabbi is less logical, but merely 
insists upon the fact that Israel refused to give angels 
divine honoure or di^e prerogatives,' 

The fact is that the Rabbis were a simple, naive 
people, filled with a childlike scriptural faith, neither 
wanting nor bearing much analysis and interpretation. 
" Common sense," is somewhere aptly remarked, " tells 
us what is meant by the words ' My Lord and my 
God'; and a religious man upon his knees requires 
no commentator." More emphatically the same 
thought is expressed in the quaint answer of a med- 
iieval Rabbi, who, when asked as to the meaning 
(philosophic or mystic) he was wont to give to his prayers, 
replied, "I pray with the meaning of this child." ^ 
Such simple people, however, were unequal to the 
task of meeting on the battlefield of speculation the 
champions of the Alexandrine schools. The apergu 
stigmatising the Rabbis as the "virtuosi" of religion 
is well known and has in it some appearance of truth. 
A single letter, or a mere suffix or prefix, or a particle, 
would suffice for the Rabbis to derive therefrom, if not 
exactly a new custom or law, at least to give the latter 

' Sec SanhiJrin. 38 b, and coninicnuries (slso Edeles). The lert 
ii (omcwfaat coTTupl. d. Rabbinowici, Varia Littiena a. I. and ths 
commentary of R. Chananel a. I. Cf. Joel, Elicit, I liT \ Bacher, Ag, 
Am^ 3 TOS, and Jacob, Im Namcn Gelles, p. 41, n. L 

■ See Rtspoma a( R. Isaac b. Sheabctb, { 157. 




; foundation in the Scriptures. But the aperfu 
would have more point and be more complete, if 
we would add that the antagonists of the Rabbis were 
just as expert "vinuosi" in dogmas and theosophies. 
What to the Rabbis was a simple adjective, a rever- 
ential expression, or a poetical metaphor, turned in 
the hands of the Hellenists into a new deity, an seon, or 
a distinct emanation. The Rabbis felt perplexed, and 
in their consternation and horror went, as we have 
seen, from one extreme to the other.' 

The consternation felt by the Rabbis, at the thought 
of possible consequences, may perhaps be realised 
by the following passage with allusion to Exod. 19 3: 
"The Holy One, blessed be he, appeared to them on 
the (Red) Sea as a mighty warrior (Exod. 15 3) and 
revealed himself on Mount Sinai as a scribe teaching 
Torah, and was also visible to them in the days of 
Daniel, and as Elder teaching Torah (Dan. 7 s) he 
(therefore) said to them, 'Think not on account of these 
manifold appearances, there are many deities. I am 
the Lord thy God. The God of the Sea is the God of 
the Sinai.' The warning comes from God himself and 
shows the danger of the situation; indeed, it had be- 
come so threatening that even such innocent rhetorical 
exclamations as 'My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?' (Ps. 22 2) were apparently subject 

* The difTerence between the Knbbi and the Helleniil in this respect 
may perhapi be reduced to ihi» : The Ribbi may speak of the Diibur 
or the Mcmra, but meaai God ; the Helleiuil nuf (peaJc of God, but 
meuu the Dibbar 01 the Mtrnm. 
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to misinterpretation, so that it was necessary to em- 
phasise on this occasion, too, the God of the Red Sea 
is the God of the Revelation." ' 

Even more striking is the following Rabbinic homily 
on Exod. 3 T, " And the Lord said I have surely seen 
the affliction of my people": "God said to Moses, 
' Thou seest only one sight, but I see two sights. Thou 
seest them coming to Mt. Sinai and receiving there my 
Torah ; but I see also their making the golden calf. 
When I shall come to Sinai to give them the Torah, I 
will come down with my chariot of four chayotk 
(Ezek. 1 5-10), from which they will abstract one (of 
the four — the ox or the calf), by which they will pro- 
voke me.' " ' 

Amidst all these embarrassments, contradictions, 
confusions, and aberrations, however, the great prin- 
ciple of the Synagogue, that worship is due only to 
God, remained untouched. Into the liturgy none of 
the stranger appellations of God were admitted. 
"When man is in distress," says R. Judah, "he does 
not &rst call upon his patron, but seeks admittance to 
him through the medium of his sen'ant or his agent ; 

»See/'.jr, t09»; Jtf.r„Mit. TCS "St ^po cr3 "**. ct.p.x. 
laoJand lot o.RD't ooteji to the lutpage. Set tiso Tan. S^ a t i. 
CE. Katari, ed. Ouicl, 313, oote I. 

* See EjctJ. H^ 31; 4a (. tal ukd references giveo there in the 
commenUrie*. CC Eiek. ■ ■ ud u ; Ps. 106 1* ud s. Sec *1k> 
Nachmasides to EuxL 18 i, nbo gires hller »nd l>ettei readinp of the 
ptiige in the Midmh. Ct Bacbei, Ag. Pal. 1 «. Abomt the 
notion tfani God cnne down from Mt. SiMi vilh Ac chariot, aet 

pjr,wjK 
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but it is different with God. Let no man in misfortune 
cry either unto Michael or Gabriel, but pray unto me 
(God), and I will answer hiai at once, as it is said: 
'Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered'" (Joel 3 0).' "Come and see," says 
another Rabbi, "that in the portions of the Scriptures 
treating of sacrifices, no other name of God is ever 
used than the Tetragrammaton. This is done so as 
not to give room for heretical interpretations," ' which 
might claim divine worship for some other being. 
When the Rabbis fixed the rule, that no form of bene- 
diction is permissible in which the name of God does 
not occur/ they were probably guided by the same 
principle. At a certain period in history, when the 
heresy of the new sects was threatening to affect larger 
classes, the Rabbis even enforced the utterance of the 
Tetr^rammaton in every benediction, lest there should 
be some misunderstanding to whom prayer is directed.* 

' /er. Btrackclh, 130. 

* See Sifrf, 54 a. a. T. K., 3 f. See Buther, Ag. Tan. i at. 
■ Berachoth, 40 b. 

' See Tasifhla Bcrachmh, 9, ed. Scbwarti, and nolei (GtMti, Gf 
itkiAU, 3Ui). See also Jacob, /m Namtn Gellti, p. 174. 
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We saw in the preceding chapter that neither the 
terms of space nor heaven as applied to God, nor the 
imaginary descriptions placing his particular abode on 
high, meant for the Rabbis remoteness from the world. 
Whatever the faults of the Rabbis were, consistency 
was not one of them. Neither speculation nor folklore 
was ever allowed to be converted into rigid dogma. 
As it was pointed out, when the Rabbis were taught 
by experience that certain terms meant for superficial 
proselytes only a reflex of their former deities, they not 
only abandoned them for a time, but substituted for 
them even the Tctragrammaton itself ; a strong measure, 
taken in contradiction to ancient custom and tradition, 
and thus proving how anxious the Rabbis were that 
nothing should intervene between man and God. 

We shall now proceed to show how still more intimate 
and close was the relation maintained and felt between 
God and Israel. He is their God, their father, their 
strength, their shepherd, their hope, their salvation, 
their safety; they are his people, his children, his 
first-bom son, his treasure, dedicated to his name, 
which it is sacrilege to profane. In brief, there is 
not a single endearing epithet in the language, such as 
46 
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brother, sister, bride, mother, Iamb, or eye, which is 
not, according to the Rabbis, applied by the Scriptures 
to express this intimate relation between God and his 
people.' God is even represented by the Rabbis as 
saying to Moses, "As much as thou canst exalt this 
nation (Israel) exalt it, for it is as if thou wert exalting 
me. Praise it as much as thou canst, glorify it as much 
as thou canst, for in them I will be glorified, as it is 
said, 'Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I will 
be glorified'" (Isa. 49 3).' "What is his (God's) 
name? £/ Shaddai, Zebaoth. What is the name of 
his son? Israel!"* Nay, more, though a king of 
flesh and blood would resent to hear one of his subjects 
arrogating his title (as Casar Augustus), the Holy 
One, blessed be he, himself confers on Israel the names 
by which he is himself distinguished, as wise, holy, 
the chosen ones, and does not even deny them the title 
of gods, as it is written, "I have said. Ye are gods" 
(Ps. 826).* 

This intimacy of relationship is reciprocal. "He 
(God) needs us even as we need him" was a fa- 

' This re^ture is »o strongly represenled in the RabbiDic liteiatiue 
that I mint satisfy myself with a few general [cferences. See T. K., 
44 c ; Meckitta, 3% a, 29 b, 41 b, 43 b, 44 a, 57 a,6t i; P. K., I a, I *, 
4 a, 4 ^ 47 1, 47 b, 50 a, 104 a, 157 a \ Gik. R., 8i ; Exod, R., 15, 20, 
'7. 33. 5» i l^- ■*-. 2- See also Sifrt, 68 a, Spin pnC DT13K 'J3 
nan pcb "SST • • OTIK ^tr^W. The various Midrashim as well as 
the Tatgum to the Song of Songs is permeated by the same (endeocy, 
Cf. Bbogen, Heligionsanchautingen der PAariiStr, p. 60 srq. 

'Lev.X..2i. ' Sec /'.^.. IS a. a.P.Jir.,^b. 

*StcAr.T.,aii; £iiU/i.,6l. 
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vourite axiom with certain m3^tics. In the language 
of the Rabbis we should expre^ the same sentiment 
thus, "One God through Israel, and one Israel through 
God. They are his selected people, and he is their 
selected portion." ' " God is the help and the support of 
all mankind, but still more of Israel." "They recog- 
nised in him the King, and he recognised in them the 
masters of the world. . . . Israel declares (his unity) 
in the words, ' Hear, O Israel : The Lord our God, 
the Lord is one' (Deut. ti); and the holy spirit 
(or word of God) proclaims their election (in the 
words), 'And who is like thy people Israel, a nation 
that is one (or alone) in the earth'" (i Chron. 17 21).* 
"He glorified them when he said, 'Israel is my son, 
even my first-bom,' whilst they sang a song unto him 
in Egypt." ' Israel brought him down by their praise 
(from all the seven heavens to earth, as it is said, "And 
let them make mc a sanctuary, that I may dwell among 
them") (Exod. 25 9), and he lifted them by his praise 
above [to the heaven], as it is said, "That the Lord 
thy God will set thee on high above" (Deut. 28 1).* 
" Blessed be his (God's) name for ever," exclaims a 
Rabbi, enthusiastically, "who left those above and 
chose those below to dwell in the Tabernacle because 
of his love of Israel."* Indeed, the Holy One, blessed 

> Sifri, IJ4 K 

* See Meciilla, 36 d \ Ckagigai, 3 a, id, and p>ral1el>. Cf. Bacher, 
jif. Tan., I oi, and I^vy, Talmtul. IVdrltrbuck, s. mtSK, 2, and 
.-a*Bn. » AficMlta. 35 *. 

See Caul., R., 5 u. • Tan. B., 31a. Cf. Tan. B., a »7 o and t. 
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be he, says to Israel, you are my flock and I am the 
shepherd, make a hut for the shepherd that he come 
and provide for you ; you are the vineyard and I am 
the watcher, make a tent for the watcher that be guards 
you; you are the children and I am the father, — it is 
a glory for the father when he is with his children and 
a glory for the children when they are with their father ; 
make therefore a house for the father that be comes 
and dwells with his children.' 

Israel bears in common with the angels such names 
ds, holy ones, children (of God). But God loves 
Israel more than the angels. Israel's prayer being 
more acceptable to him than the song of the angels, 
whilst the righteous in Israel are in closer contact with 
the Deity than the angels, and are consulted by them as 
to "what God hath wrought," ■ 

fSccCtulliHgii, KaAwlSSpofquoUlioD framthe YtlamJmu). 
Yalkut b Prov., g 95 1 . and SMabtath S d. Cf. bIbo Frkdmann, D*nDO:, 
p. 47, Id which aoie poraaget ol & aimilBr nataie Can be added, tt 
ibonld, howevet, be remirked that the ratiunalisdc school tathei 
cbjected to this icAching of the inferiorily of angels. Cf, Scbmiedel'* 
Shu/itK Sier . . . JfcligieasfhilesepAit, p. 70 aq., and p. 7S stq, 
C£ alio R. Mcir ibo Gabbai's PTiWl TTVaV, the ten first chapters of 
theacctioD P'^STL lngeDeTal,the l>clierinangels was fairly muntaiocd 
hf Rabbiniim Ihroughout all its history, although it was ontj David 
KUb (fourteenth century) who raised it to the importance of a dogma, 
Cf, Schechtct, .SVWtw injudaum, p. 203. For opposing tendencies in 
comparatively early times, see ExtJ. R., 17 1, TK I'JJ? Tl "ISID 
lOSUa Tl'^pn ICn -|lt'?0 •"!? *r O-TXO. See also VT-fla lo this 
pMMige. Naturally, it was lublect in the course of history to all aorta 
of interpretations, qnalilicalions, and tnoditicationi. CL ftofatot 
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Again, "He who rises up against Israel rises up against 
God; hence the cause of Israel is the cause of God; 
their ally is also his." ' For God suffers with them in 
their suffering and is with ihem in their distress,' 
Their subjection implies his subjection,' and his pres- 
ence accompanies ihcm through their various captivities 
among the Gentiles.' Therefore their redemption is 
his redemption,* their joy is his joy," their salvation his 
salvation,' and their light his light.* 

Their cause is indeed so closely identified with God's 
cause that on the occasion of the great historical crisis 
at the Red Sea, God is supposed rather to resent the 
lengthy prayer of Moses, and says unto him, "Where- 
fore criest thou to me? {Exod. 14 id). I need no 
asking for my children, as it is said, ' Wilt thou ask 
me concerning my children?'" (Isa, 45 ii).° The 
recognition of this fatherhood is all that God wants 
from Israel. "All the wonders and mighty deeds 



Blau'i Article Angttology. Occaiitmally, the «uthorilieB would ha»e to 
enter their protest againat «uch excesses ai invocations aiiilressed to 
the angels soliciting their intercession. See Ktrtin CAtmiJ, 9 lu »;., 
and Zunz, SfnagvgaJi PBtsit, p, 148 seq. 

1 Mtchilla, 39 a, 39 ^ ; Sifri, 19 b and parallels. 

* P. K., 47 a. By Israel is al>o meant the individuaL See Mtchilla, 

17 a, 119 *, p» 'Tn' rmt "lu-x n~ot »'?k "^ r*. etc-, s- £-. p- *9. 

Cl. Sabbath, \2b. 

* Mahilta, 16a. 

* Sifri, 6sA; P. K., II3 *. Cf. Bacher, Ag. Tan., I ms, note a. 

* Mtihilta, 16 a. ' Lea. R., 9 s. 

* IHd., 56 a. ' See P. K., 144 b. 

* See JftciiUa, 3f> a. CS. Ntm. R., au 
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which I have done for you," says God unto Israel, 
" were not performed with the purpose of being re- 
warded (by you), but that you honour me like children 
and call me your father." ' The filial relationship suffers 
no interference, whether for good or evil, of a third 
person between Israel and God. Israel loves him and 
loves his house, no man indeed knowing the love which 
is between Israel and their Maker. And so does the 
Holy One, blessed be he, love them. He wants to hear 
Israel's voice (as expressed in prayer), and is anxious 
for them lo listen unto his voice.' According to another 
explanation (of Exod. 1410), Moses was given to under- 
stand that there was no need for his prayers, the Holy 
One by his intimate relation to Israel being almost 
himself in distress,* 

This paternal relation, according to the great major* 
ity of the Rabbis, is unconditional. Israel will be 

^ Ex(^. H., IXi. 'Af. T., 1161. 

• Mtchilla, 39 i, in the name of R. 'Vhn 13 TtYm. Some pamUel 
to tlii» itronB confidence in ibe identity of Israel's cause and God's may 
be found in Taiious utterance* of Luther, aa, " Know that God lo UJce* 
thee Id hiiDKlf, that thy enemies ate his enemies " ; oi, " He who 
deipiics me despj&es God " ; or, " God suffer* and is despised and 
persecuted in us." And when aniiousl/ waiting for news from the 
Diet at Augsburg, " I know," he was overheard saying, ot tathet 
praying, " that thou art out father and our God ; 1 am certain, there- 
fore, that thou art about to destroy the persecutors of thy children. If 
thou doest thii not, then our danger b tbine too. This busineu ii 
wholly thine. We come to it under compulsion. Thou, therefore, 
defend." See the preface of the Bishop of Durham (p. xi) to the 
volume, Lembard Street in Lent. See also Mr, Beaid in bis Hibitrt 
Litttirti, p. 87. 
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chastised for its sins, even more severely than other 
nations for theirs; but this is only another proof of 
God's fatherly love. For it was only through suffering 
that Israel obtained the greatest gifts from heaven,' 
and what is still more important to note is, that it was 
affliction which "reconciled and attached the son to 
the father (Israel to God)."' "The Israelites are 
God's children even when full of blemishes," and the 
words, "A seed of evildoers, children that are corrupt" 
(Isa. 1 i), are cited as a proof that even corruption can- 
not entirely destroy the natural relation between father 
and child.' Indeed, when Isaiah received the call, 
"the Holy One, blessed be he, said unto him, 'Isaiah! 
my children are troublesome and rebellious. If thou 
dost take upon thyself to be insulted and beaten by 
my children thou wilt be sent as my messenger, not 
otherwise!' Isaiah answered, 'Yes, on this condition. 
As it is said, " I gave my back to smiters and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair (Isa. 50 fl)," I am 
not even worthy to carry messages to thy children.'" * 
But Elijah, the Rabbis say, who in his zeal denounced 
Israel, saying, "I have been very Jealous for the Lord 
God of hosts; because the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword" (i Kings 19 w), 



» See BcracheA. 5 a. ind Exod. R., I L 

* Sifrt, 73 b. Cf. M. T., 96. » Sijre, 133 a, 133 b. 

* Leu. R., 10 1 anii references. Cf. &I10 Eztd. R., 7 «, regarding the 
Ckll of Moles and Aaruu. 
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was dismissed with the answer, "I have no desire in thy 
prophecy"; and his prophetic office was transferred to 
the mUder Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who was anointed 
in Elijah's place (19 la). Likewise is the Prophet 
Hosea rebuked for his refraining from praying for 
Israel, God saying unto him, They are my beloved 
ones, the sons of my beloved ones, the sons of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. For this is indeed the glory 
of both patriarchs and prophets, that they are pre- 
pared to give themselves (as an atoning sacrifice) for 
Israel; as, for instance, Moses, who said in case 
God would not forgive the sin of Israel, "Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written" 
(Exod. 23 33), Jeremiah, however, who proved him- 
self just as Jealous for the glory of the son (Israel) 
as for the glory of the father (God), saying as he did, 
*' We have transgressed and have rebelled : thou hast 
not pardoned" (Lam, 3 «) (thus though confessing 
Israel's guilt, still reproaching God, so to speak, for 
his declining to forgive), was rewarded by the con- 
tinuation of his gift of prophecy, as it is said, "And 
h« adds besides unto them many like words" (Jer. 
36 32),' And, it is on the strength of this view of 
childship that some of the prophets pleaded with God 
on behalf of Israel. "Behold," they said to the Holy 
One, blessed be he, "thou sayest (because of their 
transgressions) they are not any longer thy children, 
' See AfftAiJU, a a. See sJio PaacAim, S7 a and S. E. Z., p. 187, 
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but they are recognisable by their countenances as it 
is said, 'All that see them shall acknowledge them 
that they are the seed, which the Lord has blessed' 
(Is. 6i o). As it is the way of the Father to be merci- 
ful with his children though they sin, so thou wilt 
have mercy with them (notwithstanding their relapses). 
This is (the meaning of the verse) : 'But now, O Lord, 
thou art our father. ... Be not wrolh very sore, 
O Lord, neither remember iniquity forever'" (Isa. 64 
8, 9).' Indeed, God says, after you (Israel) stood on 
the mount of Sinai and received the Torah and I 
wrote of you that I love you ; and since I loved you, 
how could I hate you (considering that I loved you as 
children) ? ' 

The only opponent to the view of the majority re- 
garding the paternal relation is R. Judah, who limits 
it to the time when Israel acts as children should act.' 
When R, Akiba, in a time of great distress, opened the 
public service with the formula, "Our father, our 
king, we have sinned against thee; our father, our king, 
forgive us," he only expressed the view of the great 
majority, that Israel may claim their filial privileges 
even if they have sinned.' The formula of the daily 
confession, "Forgive us, O our Father, for we have 
sinned," points in the same direction. In fact, the 

' Exod R„ ^f> >. 

* See Exed. R., 33 1. Cf. ComiDentaries a. I. 
» Sifre, 133 « and *. Ct. also 94 a nod Kidduthin, 36 o. 
< Taanilh, 36 b. See Rabbioowitz, Variac Ltrtiones, a. I, and Baci, 
p. I ig, text kad commentary. Cf. LQw, CtsammtlU Sthrifien, I lat. 
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term "Father," or "Our Father, who is in heaven," 
or "My Father, who is in heaven," is one of the most 
frequent in the Jewish Prayer Book and the subsequent 
liturgy. The latter seems to have been a favourite 
expression with the Tanna of the school of Elijah, 
who very often introduces his comments on the Bible 
(a mixture of homiletics and prayer) with the words, 
" My Father in heaven, may thy great name be blessed 
for all eternity, and mayest thou have delight in thy 
people Israel." ' Another consequence of this fatherly 
relation is that Israel feels a certain ease and delight in 
the fulfilment of the Law which to slaves is burdensome 
and perplexing. For "the son who serves his father 
serves him with joy, saying, 'Even if I do not entirely 
succeed (in carrying out his commandments), yet, as a 
loving father, he will not be angry with me'; whilst 
the Gentile slave is always afraid lest he may commit 
some fault, and therefore serves God in a condition 
of anxiety and confusion." * Indeed, when Israel 
feels uneasy because of their having to stand in judge- 

1 Sec S. E^ pp. 51, 53, 83, S9, 100, no, 115, lai. The formal* 
D*S03U '3K occun on p. 112 eight timei. Cf. Friedman d'i Intio- 
daction, p. So. 

* Tan, rO, ig, Iiiael's relation to God seems only tbeo to isaunie 
the aspect of slnvcry, when the whole nation is determined to aposla- 
tiac. Then God enforces his mastership over them b; the light of pos- 
session. This seems to me the meaDiiig of the rather obscure passage 
in Ext>d. R.. 24, I,- l^-J no*? -^ZM. OK lt"l. Cf. iUd. 3, § 6, where 
a distinction ii made between the individual and the grester namliet 
of Israel, to the former free action being left ; this coaUins undotlbt- 
«dlf a deep historical truth. See also Sijrt,mt, 
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ment before God, the angels say unto them, "Fear 
ye not the judgement. . . . Know ye not him? He 
is your next of kin, he is your brotheTi but what is 
more, he is your father." * 

^u. 7:.ii8io. 




ELECTION OF ISRAEL 

The quotations in the preceding chapter will suffice 
to show the confidence with the Rabbis felt in the 
especially intimate relations existing between God and 
Israel. This renders it necessary to make here some 
reference to the doctrine of Israel's election by God, 
which in fact is only another term for this special 
relation between the two. " To love means in fact, 
to choose or to elect." The doctrine has found no 
place in Maimonides' Thirteen Articles of the Creed, 
but still even a cursory perusal of Bible and Talmud 
leaves no doubt that the notion of the election always 
maintained in Jewish consciousness the character of at 
least an unformulated dogma.' 

The Rabbinic belief in the election of Israel finds, 
perhaps, its clearest expression in a prayer which 
begins as follows : " Thou hast chosen us from all 
peoples; thou hast loved us and taken pleasure in us, 
and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou bast 
sanctified us by thy commandments and brought us 
near unto thy service; O our King, thou hast called 
us by thy great and holy name." These words, which 



1 See WeiH, Til, 3 >a 



Cf. KaofmiiiD, /. Q. R., 3 m. 
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Still breathe a certain scriptural air, are based, as may 
be easily seen, on the Biblical passages of Deut. lo is, 
142; Ps. 149 2; and Jer. 14 37,' There was thus 
hardly any necessity for tlie Rabbis to give any reasons 
for their belief in this doctrine, resting as it does on 
ample Biblical authority; though, as it would seem, 
they were not quite unconscious of the difficulties which 
such a doctrme involves. Thus Moses is represented 
by them as asking God: "Why out of all the seventy 
nations of the world dost thou give me instructions 
only about Israel?" the commandments of the Torah 
being mostly addressed to the "children of Israel" 
{e.g. Exod. 3 15, 31 30, 33 6, Lev, 24 3);' whilst in 
another place we read, with reference to Deut. 7 7, 
that God says to Israel, "Not because you are 
greater than other nations did I choose you, nor be- 
cause you obey my injunctions more than the nations ; 
for they (the nations) follow my commandments, 
even though they were not bidden to do it, and also 
magnify my name more than you, as it is said, ' From 
the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the 
same, my name is great among the Gentiles'" (Mai. 
I 11).' The answers given lo these and similar ques- 

1 See Singer, p. 337, and Baer, p. 247. This is the introductarj pnjei 
lo the original liturgy for (he festivals. In olden times the morning 
prayer for Sabbalba began with the same prayer. See Zunz, Die 
Xilui, p. 13. The beDedictiuii ovei the lanctiEcatiun cup on festivals 
opens with a similar Cunnuta. 

• See P. K., 16 a !eq. and Ijv. R.. 3 i, 

• Tan^ 3i51?, a. Sec also Tan. B., 5 « a. 
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tions are various. According to some Rabbis, Israel's 
election was, as it would seem, predestined before the 
creation of the world (just as was the name of the 
Messiah), and sanctified unto the name of God 
even before the universe was called into existence.' 
Israel was there before the world was created and is 
still existing now and will continue to exist in the fu- 
ture (by reason of its attachment to God).' "The 
matter is to be compared to a king who was desiring 
to build; but when he was digging for the purpose of 
laying the foundations, he found only swamps and 
mire. At last he hit on a rock, when he said, 'Here 
I will build,' So, too, when God was about to create 
the world, he foresaw the sinful generation of Enosh 
(when man began to profane the name of the Lord), 
and the wicked generations of the deluge (which said 
imto God, 'Depart from us'), and he said, 'How shall 
I create the world whilst these generations are certain 
to provoke me (by their crimes and sins) ? ' But when 
he perceived that Abraham would one day arise, he 
said, 'Behold, I have found the petra on which to build 
and base the world.' " The patriarch Abraham is called 
the rock (Isa, 51 1.2); and so Israel are called the 
rocks (Num. 33 a).' They are an obstinate race 
and their faith in God is not a shifting one, and, 
as a later author expresses it, if you leave them no 

' See Gtn. R., i I snd S, E., p. 160. ' See Tan., TO, it 

■ YtUimdtnu quoted by the Yalkut, Nttm., \ 766. Cf. Extd, R., 
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alternative but apostasy or crucifixion, they are cer- 
tain to prefer the latter.' "Hence the thought of 
Israel's creatioti preceded the creation of the world," 
According to other Rabbis, Israel's claim to the elec- 
tion is because they declared God as king on the Red 
Sea, and they said, "The Lord shall reign for ever 
and ever" (Exod. 15 is). According to others again, 
it was on account of their having accepted the yoke 
of his kingdom on Mount Sinai.^ Why did the Holy 
One, blessed be he, choose Israel? Because all the 
other nations declared the Torah unfit and refused to 
accept it, whilst Israel agreed and chose God and his 
Torah.' Another opinion maintains that it was be- 
cause of Israel's humbleness and meekness that they 
were found worthy of becoming the chosen people.* 
This may perhaps be connected with the view expressed 
that God's reason for the election of Israel was the 
fact that they are the persecuted ones, all the great 
Biblical characters such as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, David, having been oppressed and especially 
chosen by God,' From another place it would seem 
that it is the holiness of Israel which made them 
worthy of the election." It is worth noting, howeva", 
that the passage in which the reason of Israel's meek- 
ness is advanced concludes with the reminder that God 

' See ExtJ. R^ 43 >. Cf. NichniBDidcs lo Dtut. 7 t, and lee alio 
Friednuuin, X<V\, p. ta. 

* See P. X>, 16 i and 17 a and parallels. 

' Nfm. X., 14 ». * r<Jn. S., 5 » o. 'See Lev. R., 27 *. 

' See Sifri, 94 " (§ 97). but ihe meaning is not quite clear. 
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says, "My soul volunteered to love them, though they 
axe not worthy of it," quoting as a proof from the 
Scriptures the verse, "I will love them freely" (Hos. 
14s).' This suggests that even those Rabbis who tried 
to establish Israel's special claim on their exceptional 
merits were not altogether unconscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the reason of works in this respect, and there- 
fore had also recourse to the love of God, which is not 
given as a reward, but is offered freely. When an old 
Roman matron challenged R. Jose (b. Chalafta) with the 
words, "Whomsoever your God likes he brings near unto 
him (elects)," the Rabbi answered her that God indeed 
knows whom to select : in him whom he sees good 
deeds he chooses him and brings him near unto him.* 
But the great majority of the Rabbis are silent about 
merits, and attribute the election to a mere act of 
grace (or love) on the part of God. And he is repre- 
sented as having answered Moses' question cited 
above, "I give these instructions about Israel (and 
not about the nations) because they are beloved unto 
me more than all other nations ; for they are my peculiar 
treasure, and upon them I did set my love, and them 
I have chosen." ' " Praised be the Omiupreseni " 
(makom), exclaims the Tanna of the school of Elijah, 
"blessed be he, who chose Israel from among all the 



' ToK. B., 5 • 0, 

* Sitsts Midrash Shemuit B.,ii,^nA Num. R., ii,U 
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nations, and made them verily his own, and called them 
children and servants unto his name . , . and all this 
because of the love with which he loved them, and the 
joy with which he rejoiced in them." ' 

It must, however, be noted that this doctrine of 
election — and it is difficuU to see how any revealed 
religion can dispense with it — was not quite of so 
exclusive a nature as is commonly imagined. For it 
is only the privilege of the 6r5l-bom which the Rabbis 
claim for Israel, that they are the first in God's kingdom, 
not the exclusion of other nations. A God "who had 
faith in the world when he created it," ' who mourned 
over its moral decay, which compelled him to punfeh 
it with the deluge, as a father mourns over the death 
of his son,' and who, but for their sins, longed to make 
his abode among its inhabitants,* is not to be sup- 
posed to have entirely given up all relations with the 
great majority of mankind, or to have ceased to take 
any concern in their well-being. "Though his good- 
ness, loving-kindness, and mercy arc with Israel, his 
right hand is alwaj-s stretched forward to receive all 
those who come into the world, ... as it is said, 
'Unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear'" (Isa. 45 w). For this confession from the 
Gentiles the Holy One is waiting.' In fact, it did not 

1 See S. £,, p. 129 and p. la;. Cf. Tan. B., 4 1 a, 

■ GeH. Jf, 37 1. Cr. SoniiJrin, 108 a. See >lsii sbove, p. 37. 

* />. R., 37 h Knd paiallf It. 

• See Mtchilla, 38 *. Cf, M. T.. 
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escape the composers of the Liturgy that the same 
prophet by whom they established their claim to elec- 
tion called God "the King of the Gentiles" (Jer. 10 7). 
and on this the Rabbis remark that God said to the 
prophet, "Thou callest me the King of the Gentiles. 
Am I not also the King of Israel?"' The seeming 
difference again between "I am the Lord, the God of 
ail flesh" (Jer, 32 27), and "the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israd" (ver. ib), or between the verse "Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God" (Exod. 33 n) and another passage en- 
joining the same law, but where God is called "the 
Lord God, the God of Israel" {34 23), is explained by 
the Rabbis to indicate the double relation of God to 
the world in general, and to Israel in particular. He 
is the Lord of all nations, while his name is especially 
attached to Israel.' Of more importance is the inter- 
pretation given to Deut. 6 *, "Hear, O Israel," etc 

' *•■ T.. 93 1. 

* See MtikUta, 101 a, and Sifrc, 73 a. The text ii in a rather cor- 
rupt stale. I have partly followed here the text of the MHG.. which 
on Exod. 34 M reads : VS' • n'^W 'KS "?= f?P *J»t \rm, p-lKH •» r« 

rn yn na'?^ t^d 't3' htntr ^rh* b'-n p3 xrrs nnit ^» 
"fhv h^rr.'Dvri d'^ip 'ks bo hv •:» rrbit its hi ■m piHrt *;b. 

Fiiedmann't luggestion (in Meriilta, Hid., note 156) that the origin&l 
eipUnatioD was in Mt^n "S (oot &*I2CTO) is thus conlinned, thougb, 
of course, the M/ckilla of the compiler of the MUG. is not the 
«une w oun. In Deut. 6 1, the same Ms. has nlXS^ 'n -iQK 13 KSTS 

-IPS bs -rhit. rr -sk run -fiw -1=3 yhrxi -pa in no bKntr -rh* 

ielh verses taken from Jeremiah. Cf. lotrojuclion to Jiuli R., I 1. 
Cf. MtekiUa, q[ R. Simon, p. 164. 
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(the 5A«»wi), which runs as follows: "He is our God 
by making his name particularly attached to us; but 
he is also the one God of all mankind. He is ow God 
in this world, he will be the only God in the world to 
come, as it is said, And the Lord shall be King over 
all the earth; in that day there shall be one Lord, 
and his name one" (Zech. 14 a).' For, "in this world, 
the creatures, through the insinuations of the evil 
inclination, have divided themselves into various 
tongues, but in the world to come they will agree with 
one consent to call only on his name, as it is said, 
'For then I will restore to the people a pure language, 
that they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
serve him with one consent'" (Zeph. 3 9).' Thus 
the Shema not only contains a metaphysical state- 
ment {about the unity of God), but expresses a hope and 
belief — for everything connected with this verse has 
a certain dogmatic value — in the ultimate universal 
kingdom of God.' 

1 See MichilSa and St/rt, ihtd. I follow the reading of ihe SIC npS 
to Deut. 6 I, which teenu lo nie to be the best one, and ia alto «up- 
poited b]i quotatiaoi in Mss. Cf. (he commentaries of Rubi, Ibn 
Ecia, Nachmanides, and Bachye on this verse. See also Mcchilta, 44 a, 

• Tan., ro, 19, and Tan. B., I n i, the Source of which U the 
Sifrt. See Rashi'i commentary, joit referred to, where alio the vene 
ia Zephaniah is cited. 

•See Rmli HashmoA, 3ii.,»nd TBsefla,ibid. 213, that the Shtma 
ia taken by the conicnt of the majority ai implying m37&. Cf. alio 
below, p. 96, note z, and p. 133, oote 2. 
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The concluding words of the last chapter, "The 
kingdom of God," derived from the Shema, have 
brought us to a theological doctrine described by some 
Rabbis as the very "Truth (or essence) of the Torah," * 
or as another Rabbi called h, "The 'weighty' law." 
The typical expressions in the Bible, " I am the Lord 
your God," or "I am the Lord," are also thought by 
the Rabbis to suggest the idea of the kingship.' It is 
at once the centre and the circumference of Rabbinic 
divinity. God is king and hence claiming authority; 
the king is God, and therefore the manifestation and 
assertion of this authority arc the subject of Israel's 
prayers and solicitations. The conception has, of 
course, its origin in the Bible, in which God appears 
so often as a king with his various attributes, but it is 
the Rabbinic literature where we first meet with the 
term "kingdom of heaven," a term, as it seems, less 
expressive of an accomplished fact than of an imdefined 

I See Aftgillai, i6 i, mid tbe commcDtsry of R. Ch>n>nel to that 
passage as reproduced by the Tasafolh, in Gittin, 6 b, and Menacketh, 
3a *. which is accepted in the Icxl here. Cf. Kohut. Arath, \.t. nOK. 

■ See MtehiUa af R. Simtn, p. 30, ud Si/rt, ig 6. 
w 65 
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and indefinable ideal, and hence capable of a wider in- 
terpretation and of varying aspects. 

For our present purpose it will be best to view it 
from its two larger aspects, the invbible kingdom and 
the visible kingdom. 

The invisible kingdom is mainly spiritual, expressive 
of a certain attitude of mind, and possessing a more 
individual character. "He who is desirous to receive 
upon himself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven let 
him first prepare his body,' wash his hands, lay his 
Tephilin (phylacteries), read the Shema, and say his 
prayers." Should he happen to be on a journey, then, 
for the purpose of receiving the yoke of the kingdom, 
he must "stop still and direct his heart to heaven in 
awe, trembling, and devotion, and (in the thought) of 
unifying the Name, and so read the Sliema" ; after 
which he may say the rest of the prayers on his way.* 
The worshipper is even bidden to dwell so long in his 
devotional attitude of mind when uttering the words 
"only one" (inK) as to declare God king in all the 
four comers of the world.' Communion with God by 
means of prayer through the removal of all intruding 
elements between man and his Maker, and through the 
implicit acceptance of God's unity as well as an un- 

1 Beracioih, 14 *, 15 a. The cleansing here has nothing to do with 
priestly ablutions; it means simply to prepare oneself in such a way 
M to be able to concentrate all one's mind during the prater without 
mny disturbance. Qi.Jtr. Berachoth, \i. 

• Tan. l'? "f?, I. Cf. Tan. B.,ii»a, text and notes. 

* BtraiholA, 1 3 4. 
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conditional suirender of mind and heart to his holy 
will, which the love of God expressed in the Shema 
implies, this is what is understood by the receiving of 
the kingdom of God. "What is the section of the 
Law where there is to be found the acceptance of the 
kingdom of heaven" to the exclusion of the worship 
of idols? ask the Rabbis. The answer given is, 
"This is the Shema." ' But under the word idois 
are included all other beings besides God. "Some 
nations confess their allegiance to Michael, others to 
Gabriel ; but Israel chose only the Lord : as it is 
said, 'The Lord is my portion, saith my soul' (Lam. 
3 24). This is the meaning of 'Hear, O Israel,'" etc.* 
The Sfiema also implies the exclusion of any human 
mediator, Israel desiring, whether on earth or in 
heaven, none but God.' It is in this sense that the 
scriptural words, " there is none else beside thee" (Deut. 
435), and "The Lord, he is God, in heaven above 
and the earih beneath, there is none else " (Deut. 4 as), 
are declared to imply kingship.* 

What love of God means we learn from the inter- 
pretation given to the words, "And thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might" (Deut. 6 o). "Love God with all 
thy desires, even the evil Yezer (that b to say, 

1 Sifri, 34 « I'T na BPBl t"TS *VQ'p. CT. BtrackM, 13 a. »nd Deut. 
R., 3 n, nnt n MTh» Tt D"niP naha 1.1PK1, See also Si/ri, 80 a, 
thilt this division of the Sfuma oddressei itiplf lo Ihe individual, ITT^. 

» DfHt. X., 2 1. ' DeMl. R., iUJ„ % 33. Cf. Ag. £tr., ch. ay. 

* SeiA Haihanak, 33 b. 
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make thy earthly passions and fleshly desires instru- 
mental in the service of God), so that there may be no 
comer in thy heart divided against God." Again, 
"Love him with thy heart's last drop of blood, and be 
prepared to give up thy soul for God, if he requires it. 
Love him under all conditions, both in times of bliss 
and happiness, and in times of distress and misfortune.' 
For every measure he metes out to thee, praise and 
thank him exceedingly." ' In a similar way the words, 
"To love the Lord your God" (Deut. ii 13), are 
explained to mean, "Say not, I will study the Torah 
with the purpose of being called Sage or Rabbi, or to 
acquire fortune, or to be rewarded tor it in the world 
to come ; but do it for the sake of thy love to God, 
though the glory will come in the end." * It is especially 
the love of self that is incompatible with the love of 
God or with the real belief in the unity. On this 
point the medisval philosophers and mystics dwell 
with special emphasis, of which the following may 
serve as specimens: R. Bachye Ibn Bakudah, in his 
"Duties of the Heart": "The things detrimental to 
the (belief) in the Unity are manifold. . . . Among 
them is the disguised polytheism (or providing God 
with a companion), as, for instance, the religious hy- 
pocrisy of various kinds (being in reality worship of 

' Si/rr, 73 a. Cf. Siraehoik, 6i * »iid ptr«Ucl». 

■ Afiihnah Berackmh, 9 n. 

* Sifrt, 79 b, lo be >upp1cnieiitei] idiI coirected b/ (he parallel, 84 b, 
Cf. Nidarim, 61 a. See also Nachiaanidei' Cemmmiary it tt^ Ptn- 
taituik to Deut. 6 e. Sec *Uo below, p. 163. 
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man instead of worship of God) or when man combines 
with the worship of God the devotion to his own gain, as 
it is said, 'There shall be no strange God in thee' {Ps. 
8i lo), on which our teachers remarked that it meant 
the strange god in the very body of man. , . ." • R. 
Meir Ibn Gabbai (bom 1420), in commenting on 
Deut. 11 13, rightly remarks, "It is clear from these 
words that he who serves God with any personal object 
in view loves none but himself, the Most High having 
no share m his service; whilst the original design was 
that man should perform his religious duties only for 
God's sake, which alone means the establishing of the 
Unity of the Great Name both in action and in thought. 
... It is the man with such a purpose (aiming 
towards bringing about the perfect unity to the exclusion 
of all thought of self) who is called the lover of God." ' 
Furthermore, R. Moses Chayim Luzzatto, a mystic of 
the seventeenth century, when speaking of the function 
of love in religion, says: "The meaning of this love is 
that man should be longing and yearning after the 
nearness of him (God), blessed be he, and striving to 
reach his holiness (in the same manner) as he would 
pursue any object for which he feels a strong passion. 
He should feel that bliss and delight in mentioning his 
name, in uttering his praises and in occupying himself 
with the words of the Torah which a lover feels towards 
the wife of his youth, or the father towards his only 
1 Sec ""D "Him -mp maa^n main. 

« Bnp.1 rrrav. Section Tirr ch. aS. 
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son, finding delight in merely holding converse about 
them. . . . The man who loves his Maker with a 
real love requires no persuasion and mducement for 
his service. On the contrary, his heart will (on its 
own account) attract him to it. . . . This is indeed 
the degree (in the service of God) to be desired, to 
which our earlier saints, the saints of the Most High, 
attained to, as King David said, ' As the heart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God. My soul thiisteth for God, for the living God,' 
and as the prophet said, 'The desire of our soul is to 
thy name and to the remembrance of thee' (Is. 26 8). 
This love must not be a love 'depending on some- 
thing,' that is, that man should not love God as his 
benefactor, making him rich and prosperous, but it 
must be like the love of a son to his father, a real 
natural love ... as it is said, 'Is he not thy father 
who has bought thee?'" ' 

"Her yoke is a golden ornament," said Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, of Wisdom He considered it as a 
thing "glorious," and invited mankind to put their 
necks under her yoke. The Rabbis likewise looked 
upon the yoke of the kingdom of God and the yoke of 
the Torah as the badge of real freedom. "And if thou 
hast brought thy neck under the yoke of the Torah she 
will watch over thee," in both worlds.' The yoke of 
this kingdom was not felt as a burden. If the Rabbis 

' See Luiiatto, B-HP" n'?"00, Warsaw. 18S4, p. 1-j b. 
»5ee Ecclus. 680, 51 n, »nd 16 * (Hebrew), »od cf. A'liyapi TaroA 
a; Eruiin, 54 a: ■nd M. T., z u. 
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had any dread, it was lest it might be removed from 
them. "I shall not hearken unto you," said one of 
them to his disciples, who on a certain joyous occasion 
wanted him to avail himself of his legal privilege, and 
omit the saying of the SIteina; "I will not remove from 
myself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven even for a 
single moment." ' Even to be under the wrath of this 
yoke b a bliss. When one Rabbi quoted the verse from 
Ezekiel, "As I live, saith the Lord God, siu-ely with 
a mighty hand, and with a stretched-out arm, and with 
fury poured out, will I be king over you" (20 33), 
his colleague answered to the effect, Let the merciful 
continue his wrath with us, and redeem (and reign 
over us against our will),' What the typical Rabbi 
longed for was that sublime moment when the daily 
professions of a long life might be confirmed by act. 
When R. Akiba, who died (he death of a martyr, was 
in the hands of bis torturers, he joyfully "received 
upon himself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven (by 
reciting the Sketna). When asked why he did so, he 
answered, 'AH my life I have recited this verse ('And 
thou shalt love,' etc.), and have longed for the hour 
when I could fulfil it. I loved him with all my heart, 
I loved him with all my fortimcs. Now I have the 
opportunity to love him with all my soul. Therefore 
I repeat this verse in joyfulness.' And thus he died." ' 

* AfUiHoi, Btrackelk, 1 6. Cf. R«bbinDwici, Varia^^ilUnes a. I. 



neini probably larCured, uiil 
1 Babli, Birathoth, 6l b. 



' See Jrr. Biracholh, 14 
1 to be supplied by the 
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There is no iodication of despair in Akiba's death, but 
also no thought of a crown of martyrdom awaiting him 
for this glorious act.' He simply fulfils a command- 
ment of love, and he rejoices in fulfilling it. It is 
"a love unto death,"* suffering no separation. 
"Though God," says Israel, "brings me into distress 
and embitters me, he shall He betwixt my breasts," ' 
and to be always in contact with the object of his love 
is Israel's constant prayer, "Unite our hearts," 
runs an old Rabbinic prayer, "to fear thy name; 
remove us from all thou hatest, and bring us near to 
all thou lovest, and be merciful unto us for thy name's 
sake." ' Even fear is only another expression with 
them for love. "I feared in my joy, I rejoiced in my 
fear, and my love prevailed over all." * 

Still more distinctly, though not more emphatically, 
is this thought of the constant union with God and the 
constant love of God expressed in the later Jewish 
authors, with whom it takes a certain mystical turn. 
"What is the essence of love to God?" says R. Bachye 

' The words in Aielh., 4 1, " Make not (of the Torih) r crown," tit 
eipldned by R. S»muel de Oiedo, to mean the crown of the uinti in 
the aller-tife ; any thought of reward, whether material or spiiilual, 
whether in this world or in the next, being unworthy of the teal 
worahipper of God. It ma}', of coarse, be questioned whether tbit 
wax the real meaning of the Tanna's sayiog; but it ia highly charac- 
teristic of the feelings of the Talmudicat Jew in this teapect. 

' Michilta, 37 a. 

* Sec Skabbatk, S3 b, on the interprcUtion of Soog of Songs i u. 
Cf. Cam. R. to this veise. 

*JtT. Berachelh, id. * See S. S., p. j. 
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Ibn Bakudah mentioned above. "It b the longing of 
the soul for an immediate union with him, to be 
absorbed in his superior light. For the soul, being a 
simple spiritual substance, is naturally attracted towards 
spiritual beings. And when she becomes aware of any 
being that could give her added strength and light, she 
devises means how to reach it, and clings to it in her 
thought . . . longing and desiring after it. This is the 
aim of her love. . . . And when the soul has realised 
God's omnipotence and his greatness, she prostrates 
herself m dread before his greatness and glory, and re- 
mains in this state till she receives his assurance, when 
her fear and anxiety cease. Then she drinks of the cup 
of love to God. She has no other occupation than his 
service, no other thought than of him, no other intent 
than the accomplishment of his will, and no other 
utterance than his praise. If he deal kindly with her 
she will thank him, if he bring affliction on her she will 
submit willingly, and her trust in God and her love of 
God will always increase. So it was told of one of the 
saints that he used to rbe up in the night and say; 
My God, thou hast brought upon me starvation and 
penury. Into the depth of darkness thou hast driven 
me, and thy might and strength hast thou taught me. 
But even if they bum me in fire, only the more will I 
love thee and rejoice in thee. For so said the prophet, 
'And thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart.'" ' 
I *»L -n na-iK -are? maaS-i ma-n. of one of the exiio from 

Spftio — vrho was exposed by the capuia of Ibe vewcl, in which be 
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R. Eliezerof Woims writes to the effect: The meaning 
of this love is that the soul is full of the love of God 
and attached by the bonds of love in Joyfulness and 
gladness of the heart. He is not one who serves his 
Master under compulsion. His love is burning in his 
heart urging him to serve God, and he rejoices so much 
to accomplish the will of the Creator even if they 
would seek to prevent him from it. , . . He does not 
serve him for his own profit or for his own glory. He 
says to himself, " How, was I chosen and created to be 
a servant to the King of Glory, I, who am despised 
and rejected of men, I, who am to-day here and to- 
morrow in the grave?" When the soul sinks In the 
depths of awe, the spark of the love of the heart breaks 
out in flames and the inward joy increases , . . the 
men of divine wisdom think with joy of the heart of 
accomplishing the will of their Creator, of doing alt his 
commandmenis with all their hearts. Such lovers think 
not of the pleasures of the world, nor are they con- 
cerned in the idle pastimes of their wives and families. 
They desire only to accompUsh the will of God and to 
lead others to righteousness, to sanctify his name and 
to deliver up his soul for the sake of his love as Abraham 

had fled with hii family, on ■ deserted ialind — lomething similar is 
reported. When bis wife died from exhaustion, and his two children 
periihcil by fimine, and be himself was in a fainting Etate. be ei- 
claimedi "O Lord of the world, great are the afflitlions thou bait 
brought upon me, tempting me to leave the faith. But thou knowest 
(hat I shall not solve thy covenant (with os) until death," 

y^t huntr mm. 
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did. . . . They exalt not themselves, they Speak no idle 
word, they see not the face of woman, they hear their 
reproach and answer not. All their thoughts are with 
their God. They sing sweet songs to him, and their 
whole frame of mind is glowing in the fire of their love 
to him.' An anonymous author (probably about the 
same period) says, "Those who believe that works are 
the main thing are mistaken. The most important 
matter is the heart. Work and words are only intended 
as preparatory actions to the devotion of the heart. 
The essence of all the commandments is to love God 
with all the heart. The glorious ones (i.e. the angels) 
fulfil none of the 613 commandments. They have 
neither mouth nor tongue, and yet they are absorbed 
in the glory of God by means of thought." ' R. Meir 
Ibn Gabbai {quoted above) expresses the same thought 
in words to the effect: The love of the Only Name 
forms the highest attainment (in the scale) of the service 
of the Sanctuary. For the perfect adoration worship 
demanded of the true worshipper is the service of the 
Unity, that is, the unification of the glorious and the 
Only Name. But the essence of Love is the true 
Unity, and the true Unity is what is termed Love. . . . 
And behold, the soul comes into the body from the abode 

' See R. Elieier ot Wormi, nSHKH CnW npil and BTDm -IBO, 
Panna, 5 300. The book npn is a casuistic book on qucslioDi of the 
Law, See alio Dr. GQdemann, Culturgiukiihlt, 1 loo. 

■ Comnmnicnled by Dr. GQJcmann, CultHrgcicMthti, \ Wo, from a 
Munich Ms., D*m '1CD, ecnaDating, as it leema, fram Ihe Franco- 
' Gensta ichooL 
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of Love and Unity, therefore she is longing for their 
realisation and by loving the Beloved One (God), she 
maintains the heavenly relations as if they had never 
been interrupted through this earthly existence.' 

These instances, which could be multiplied by nu- 
merous other extracts from the later devotional litera- 
ture and hymnology, suffice to show that there are 
enough individualistic elements in Judaism to satisfy 
all the longings of the religionist whose bent Hes to- 
wards mysticism. And just as every Israelite "could 
always pour out his private griefs and joys before 
him who fashioneth the hearts," so was he able to 
satisfy his longing for perfect conununion with his God 
(who is 'nigh to all them who call upon him') by 
means of simple love, without the aid of any forcible 
means. 

It must, however, be remarked that this satisfying 
the needs of anybody and everybody is not the highest 
aim which Judaism set before itself. Altogether, one 
might venture to express the opinion that the now 
fashionable test of determining the worth of a religion 
by its capability to supply the various demands of the 
great market of the believers has something low and 
mercenary about it. Nothing less than a good old 
honest heathen pantheon would satisfy the crazes and 
cravings of our present pampered humanity, with its 
pagan reminiscences, its metaphysical confusion of 

1 npn rniat?. section -v^rf ch. 28. •n'oin Tirpn rmv narmm 
nam vrpTi m-i 'n"a«n mrm. 
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languages and theological idiosyncrasies. True religion 
is above these demands. It is not a Jack-of-all-trades, 
meaning monotheism to the philosopher, pluralism to 
the crowd, some mysterious Nothing to the agnostic, 
Pantheism to the poet, service of man to the hero- 
worshipper. Its mission is just as much to teach the 
world that there are false gods as to bring it nearer to 
the true one. Abraham, the friend of God, who was 
destined to become the first winner of souls, began his 
caxeer, according to the legend, with breaking idols, 
and it is his particular glory to have been in oppo- 
^tion to the whole world,' Judaism means to convert 
the world, not to convert itself. It will not die in 
order not to live. It disdains a victory by defeating 
itself in giving up its essential doctrines and its most 
vital teaching. It has confidence in the worid; it 
hopes, it prays, and waits patiently for the great day 
when the world will be ripe for its acceptance. 

Nor is the individual — the pet of modern theology — 
with his heartburnings and mystical longings, of such 
importance that Judaism can spend its whole strength 
on him. De Wette was certainly guilty of a gross 
exaggeration when he maintained " that all mysticism 
tends to a more refined lust, to a feasting upon the 
feelings" — something like our conceited culture dandy, 
who is eaten up with the admiration of his vague de- 
nials and half-hearted affirmations. For undoubtedly 

> See Gen. R.. jS is, and 4a t (ttte explanatioiu of R. Jodah to "UUH) ; 
cf. Beet. LihtH Abrahams, p. S ttj. 
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every religion can boast of saintly mystics who did 
much good service to their own creed and to the world 
at large. Indeed, no creed worthy of the name could 
or would ever dispense with ihat sprinkling of mystics 
represenling the deeper elements of sainlliness and re- 
li^ous delicacy. But they were of little use either to 
themselves or to the world when they emancipated 
themselves from the control of the law. For it camiot 
be denied that the mystic has not always shown himself 
very trustworthy in his mission. Instead of being ab- 
sorbed by God, he has absorbed God in himself. His 
tendency towards antinomianism, and to regard law and 
works as beneath him, is also a sad historic fact. But 
the worst feature about him is his egobm, the king- 
dom of God within him never passing beyond the 
limits of his insignificant self, who is the excluave 
object of his own devotions. The Rabbis often speak 
of the reward awaiting the righteous after their death 
as consisting, not in material pleasures, but in feeding 
on, or revelling in, the divine glory.' But such a vision 
"of the blissfulness of the spirit" is wisely confined to 
the next world, when the Great Sabbath will break 
upon us, when all things will be at rest. In this world, 
"the world of activity," the righteous have no such 
peace; they have to labour and to suffer with their 
fellow-creatures; and even such a sublime quietism as 
revelling in God may, without strong control, loo easily 
degenerate into a sort of religious epicureanism. It 

' See Bfrachelk, 17 a u>A puallel*. 
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would seem as though it were with an eye to such 
"idle spirituality," that with reference to Deut. 6 0, 
"And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart," the Rabbis make the remark, " I know not in 
which way they should love the Holy One, blessed be 
he," therefore the Scripture continues, "And these 
words which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart" (Deut, 6 «), which means, "Place these 
words upon thy heart, for through them thou wilt leara 
to know the Holy One, blessed be he, and cleave unto 
his ways." ' And " these ways," as we shall see, con- 
cern this world. The best control is thus to work to- 
wards establishing the visible kingdom of God in the 
present world. This, the highest goal religion can 
strive to reach, Judaism never lost sight of. It always 
remained the cherished burden of its most ardent 
prayers and the object of its dearest hopes. 
» See Sifrt, 74 a. 



THE VISIBLE KINGDOM (UNIVERSAL) 

The visible kingdom may be viewed from two aspects, 
national and universal. An attempt will be made to 
pve the outlines of these Aspects as they are to be 
traced in Rabbinic literature. 

" Before God created the world," we read in the 
Chapters of R. Eliezer, " there was none but God and 
his great name." The great name is the tetragram- 
maton, the name expressive of his being, the " I am." 
All other names, or rather attributes, such as Lord, 
Almighty, Judge, Merciful, indicative of his relation 
to the world and its government, had naturally no 
meaning before the world was created. The act of 
creation again is a manifestation of God's holy will 
and goodness; but it requires a responave goodness 
on the part of those whom he intends to create. For 
" whatever the Holy One, blessed be he, created in 
his world, he created but for his glory, for it is said, 
Every one that is called by my name : for I have created 
him for my glory. I have formed him; yea, I have 
made him (Is. 437), and again it is said. The Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever (Exod. 15 is)." "The 
Lord has made everytWng for himself" (Prov. 16 4), 
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&nd heaven and eanh, angels and planets, waters and 
herbs and trees and birds and beasts, all join in the 
great chorus of praise to God, But the attribute of 
kingship apparently does not come into full operation 
before the creation of man. Hence, "when the Holy 
One, blessed be he, consuhed the Torah as to the 
creation of the worid, she answered, 'Master of the 
world (to be created), if there be no host, over whom 
will the king reign, and if there be no peoples praiong 
him, where is the glory of the king ? ' The Lord of the 
world heard the answer, and it pleased him." ' 

To effect this object, the angels already in existence 
did not suffice. " When God had created the world," 
one of the later Midrashim records, "he produced on 
the second day the angels with their natural inclination 
to do good, and an absolute inability to commit sin. 
On the following days he created the beasts with their 
exclusively animal desires. But he was pleased with 
neither of these extremes. 'If the angels follow my 
will,' said God, 'it is only on account of their in- 
ability to act in the opposite direction. I shall, there- 
fore, create man, who will be a combination of both 
angel and beast, so that he will be able to follow either 
the good or the evil inclinalion,'" ' His evil deeds will 

■ See P. R. E., ch. 3. The Ihoaght of the world, and eipecially min, 
h>niig been created for Gtid's glory, ig very common in Jewish litecature. 
Cf,v<. ff, a:, 67*, teitand notes attheend; TdB. TTHia, i; ExtJ, 
X. 17: land Jtf. r., 14S5. 

» Quoled in the p"OD, § 53. Cf. Ta«. B., Introduclton, ;6 i. a. 
twlow, p. 361, note I. 
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place him below the level of the brutes, whilst his noble 
aspirations will raise hira above the angels. 

In short, it is not slaves, heaven-born though they 
may be, that can make the kingdom glorious. God 
wants to reign over free agents, and it is their obedience 
which he desires to obtain. Man becomes thus the 
centre of creation, for he is the only object in which the 
kingship could come into full expression. Hence it is, 
as it would seem, that on the sixth day, after God had 
finished all his work, including man, that God became 
king over the world,' 

Adam the First invites the whole creation over which 
he is master "to clothe God with majesty and strength," 
and to declare him King, and he and all the other beings 
join in the song, "The Lord reigneth, he is clothed wilh 
majesty," which forms now the substance of the 93d 
Psalm.' God can now rejoice in his world. This is 
the world inhabited by man, and when he viewed it, 
as it appeared before hira in all its irmocence and 
beauty, he exclaimed, " My world, O that thou wouldst 
always look as graceful as thou lookest now," " Beau- 
tiful is the world," a Rabbi exclaims, " blessed be the 
Omnipresent who shaped it and created it by his 
word. Blessed art thou (world) in which the Holy 
One, blessed be he, is king," ' 

' See Jfaii Hashanak, 31 a, auuming, of cooiK, that the wordi 
!T^S ISbI on the second day came into the teit by a clericJ error, 
Cf. Rabbinowicz, Variat LtcHonis, ui A. K. N., Appendix 76 i, and 
the Miihna, ed. Lowe, igi a. « P. Jf. E., ch. 11. 

' Gut. R., 9 1. See alio Eufd. R., 15 m. Cf, also Num. Jt., 10 1, 
that God longed to create the world. 
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This state of gracefulness did not last long. The 
free agent abused his liberty, and sin came into the 
world, disfiguring both man and the scene of his 
activity. Rebellion against God was characteristic of 
the generations that followed. Their besetting sin, espe- 
cially that of the generation of the Deluge, which had 
to be wiped out from the face of the earth, was that 
they said, "There is no judge in the world," it being 
" an automaton." ' They were the reverse of the faith- 
ful of later generations, that proclaimed God's govern- 
ment and kingship in the world every day.' They 
maintained that the world was forsaken by God, and 
said unto God, " Depart from us, for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways" (Job 21 1*).' The name of 
God was profaned by its transfer to abominations 
(or idols), and violence and vice became the order of 
the day.* By these sins God was removed from the 
world in which he longed to fix his abode, and the 
reign of righteousness and justice ceased. The world 
was thus thrown into a chaotic state of darkness for 
twenty generations, from Adam to Abraham, all of them 
continuing to provoke God.' With Abraham the light 
returned,* for he was the first to call God master 
(pTK), a name which declares God to be the Ruler of the 

» A. R. N., 47 * ind paradleU. M. T., I al. 
» See Af. T. ibid. 

■ See SatOiedrin, lo8 a. CI. »Uo P. R. E., cb. 24. with speeUl tef- 
etence to the gencratioD of Nimiod, who tbcew oS the yoke of heaven. 

• See Mtikilla, 67 b. See also Pseudo-Jenatkan, Gen. 4 ». 

* See Abeth, 5 1, and coinmeQtariei. ' See Ctn. *, 3 «. 
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world, and concerned in the actions of men.' Abraham 
was also the first great missionary in the world, the 
friend of God, who makes him beloved by his creatures, 
and wins souls for him, bidding them, even as he bade 
his children, to keep the way of the Lord, to do 
righteousness and judgement.' It was by this activity 
that Abraham brought God again nearer to the worid ; ' 
or, as the Rabbis express it in another passage, which we 
already had occasion to quote: Before Abraham made 
God known to his creatures he had been only the God 
(or the king of the heavens), but since Abraham came 
(and commenced his proseH'tising activity) he has be- 
come also the God and the King of the earth ; ' Jacob 
also is supposed by the Rabbis to have taught his 
children before his death the ways of God, whereupon 
they received the yoke of the kingdom of heaven.' 
Hence the patriarchs (as models and propagators of 
righteousness) became, as mentioned above, the very 
throne of God, his kingdom being based upon man- 
kind's knowledge of him, and their realisation of his 
nearness." 

But the throne of God is not secure as long as the 
recognition of the kingship is only the possession of a 
few individuals. .\t the very time when the patriarch 

' BerachBih, 7 b. See Edelea' Commentaiy to (he passage. 

* See Sifrf, 73 a and parallels. 
*P.K., ti,RadP. K., 18*. 

* Sifrt, 134 !•, where Ihe word 178 occurs. 

* Sec Num. H., 2 ». See also £7m. ^., 93a and paraDeli. 

* See above, p. 33. 
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was teaching righteousness, there were the entire com- 
munities of Sodom and Gomorrah committed to idolatry 
and the basest vices,' whilst in the age of Moses, Pha- 
raoh said, "Wlio is the Lord that I should obey his 
voice?" ^ The kingship is therefore uncertain until 
there was called into existence a whole people "which 
knows God," is sanctified uDto his name, and devoted 
to the proclamation of his unity.' "If my people," 
God says to the angels, "decline to proclaim me as 
King upon earth, my kingdom ceases also in heaven." 
Hence Israel says unio God, "Though thou wast from 
eternity the same ere the world was created, and the 
same since the world has been created, yet thy throne 
was not established and thou wast not known; but in 
the hour when we stood by the Red Sea, and recited a 
song before thee, thy kingdom became firmly established 
and thy throne was firmly set." ' The establishment of 
the kingdom is indicated in the eighteenth verse of the 
Song (Sliirah), where it is said, "The Lord shall be 
kjng for ever and ever," But even more vital proofs 
of their readiness to enter Into the kingdom, Israel gave 
on the day of "the glorious meeting" on Mount Sinai, 
when they answered in one voice, "All that the Lord 
hath said we will do, and be obedient " (Exod. 24. 7).* 
This unconditional surrender to the will of God in- 

' Saiikedria, loS a and pnrollela. 

' Sec Maiimnidcs' Miiiifi Tarai. VTI K"l! O'HW rroHl, which 
■eemi to he a psniphrtse of some Midrub. Cf. Nwa, R^ % i. 
' Sec Agadalh Shir Haihirim, pp. II, 53. 

* Site ExoJ. R^ ail. •See/'. jT, I7d. 
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vested Israel, according to the Rabbis, with a special 
beauty and grace' And by the manifestation of the 
knowledge of God through the act of the revelation 
the world resumes its native gracefulness, which makes 
it again heaven-like, whilst God finds more delight in 
men than in angels.' 

There is a remarkable passage in the Mechilta, in 
which Israel is strongly censured because in the song at 
the Red Sea, instead of using the present tense, "^79 'H, 
"God is King," they said "y^JS* 'H, "God skall be 
King," thus deferring the establishment of the king- 
dom to an indefinite future.' Israel had accordingly 
some sort of foreboding of the evil times to come, a 
foreboding which was amply justified by the course of 
history. Israel soon rebelled against the kingdom. 
There was the rebellious act of the Golden Calf, which 
took place on the very spot where the kingdom was 
proclaimed, and which was followed by other acts of 

> See mdrask Agadak, ed. B. \^^ a. Cf. the Targum to Song of 
Songs, 71. 

» See ExbJ. R., 51 t, and parallels. 

' See Mechilla.ma, in the name of R- Jose of Galilee. The te»t 
in the editions U corrupt. In the ^/. //. G. it runs: o'jID's -[-ha- 71 

Tsbv kS iir dSic 'i'?o n '7*rw itok •h* "oik 'ov 'i "im 

r* arrhs sen '^bo^ rrtnB =i»t» ia'?o ™-ib did k3 "a no 
D.TiaK '33 "^rhnr, irnno JKjn -[OD baK • aw arrho • dti -n 
D-ixoB nuDrro jbj • "pisa ape nriBtm ttt pnr f"" iam« 

gum Ookeloi to this verse, whose paraphrase may have been intended 
to avoid the difficulty felt by R. Jose. Cf„ however, Nachmaoides' 
conuneDtarj to thU vene anil his reference to OnkekM. 
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rebellion against ' God,' " In the days of Joshua b. 
Nim, Israel received upon themselves the Idngdom of 
heaven in love . . . and their reward was that God 
regarded them as pupils in the house of iheir teacher 
and children gathered round the table of their father, 
and he apportioned to them a blessing," ' Then came 
again continual relapses, and the sons of Eli were 
called hTb2 '33, the sons of Belial,— men who threw 
off the yoke of God ' and denied the kingdom of 
heaven,' but " in the times of the prophet Samuel, Israel 
(again) received upon themselves the kingdom of heaven 
in fear . , . and their reward was that God came dovra 
from the upper heavens, the place of his glory . . . 
and abode with them during the battle (with the 
Philistines), and apportioned to them a blessing."" 
After David came the decay, and Solomon is described 
as one who threw off the yoke of God.* The division 
of the ten tribes under Jeroboam was also regarded as 
a rebellion against the kingdom of God, The Rabbis 
interpreted a Samuel 20. 1, as if the original reading 
had been blOC'' Vn?K7 W*K, " Every man to his gods, 
O Israel" (instead of to his ienls).'' Even the princes 

> See JVum. K.,-ji. ' S. E.. p. 86. ' See Sifrt, 93 *. 

« See YaltiUin Shemutl. § S6, and Midraih ShimKtl, B. p. 31 b, from 
which the pusage in question wni taken. The marginal fcference to 
T. K. iigif) refers only to the fint lina of the pauage, which 
Sch6[tgeQ (1149) confused. See Ecc/es. X., t 11. 

*S.E.,p.S6. •A'um. ^,410. 

' The rebellion of the Belial Sheba, the ion of Bichri, is only a prel- 
ade to that effected by Jeroboam, See Afidrash Shimuil, a cb. 41 J, 
S 4, and notei, »nd Mickilla, 39 a, TTa p'?n 'u'? X* "^ "t^^r etc. 
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of Judah at a later time " broke the yoke of the Holy 
One, blessed be he, and took upon themselves the yoke 
of the King of Flesh and Blood," The phrase, 
"broke" or "removed" the yoke, is not uncommon 
in Rabbinic literature, and has a theological meaning. 
The passage just cited refers probably to some deifica- 
tion of Roman emperors by Jewish apostates, and not 
exactly to a poUlical revolt.* 

Yet, notwithstanding all these relapses, one great end 
was achieved, and this was, that there existed a whole 
people who did once select God as their king. Over 
the people as a whole, as already hinted, God asserts 
his right to maintain his kingdom. Thus the Rabbis 
interpret Ezekiel 20 33, "Without your consent and 
i^ainst your will I (God) shall be King over you;" and 
when the elders of Israel remonstrate, "We are now 
among the Gentiles, and have therefore no reason for 
not throwing off the yoke of his kingdom," the Holy One 
answers, "This shall not come to pass, for I will send 
my prophets, who will lead you back under my wings." * 
The right of possession is thus enforced by an inner 
process, the prophets being a part of the people; and 
so there will always be among them a remnant which 
will remain true to their mission of preaching the king- 
dom. The remnant is naturally small in number, but 



I Talmud, 



* See T. K., 112 h. Cf. Sanhidrin, 105 a and parallels. CX also 
Rxod. R., 3 i, KDd above, p. 55, note i. 
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is sufficient to keep the idea ot the kingdom alive. 
"God saw," say the Rabbis, "that the righteous were 
sparse; he therefore planted tlicm in (or distributed 
them over) all generalions, as it is said (2 Samuel i 8), 
'For the pillars of the earth are the Lord's, and he has 
set the world upon them.'" The pillars, according to 
the Rabbinical explanation, are the righteous, who, by 
the fact of their being devoted (o the Lord, form the 
foundation of the spiritual world.* 

We will now try to sum up in some clearer way the 
results to which the preceding statements mostly con- 
^sttng of Rabbinical quotations, may lead us. We 
learn first that the kingdom of God is in this world. 
In the nest world, if we understand by it the heavens, 
or any other sphere where angels and ethereal souls 
dwell, there is no object in the kingdom. The term 
"kingdom of heaven" must therefore be taken in the 
sense in which heaven is equivalent to God, not locally, 
as if the kingdom were located in the celestial spheres. 
The term "HW DDSd in the Prayer Book,' ihe kingdom 
of the Almighty, may be safely regarded as a synonym 

of B'DU? ms'^a. 

This kingdom again is established on earth by man's 
consciousness that God is near to him; whilst nearness 

' BegiDning rTpJ p bv, lee below, p. 94. Cf, A. R. ,V., 36 t, where 
be ipeaki ot rt"3prt bv ^b•S!, iDHte&d of wfaicb cntun Mss. have all 
D*BC vm. Tbe mystical liletature, it should be noted, ipeaks of 
■ngeli " taking upon thenueWcs the yoke of the kingdom of heiTen." 
See Singer, p. 3S and Bacr, p. 133. 
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ot God to man means the knowledge of God's ways to 
do righteousness and judgement. In other words, it is 
the sense of duty and responsibility to the heavenly king 
who is concerned in and superintends our actions. 
"Behold thou art fair, my love," says God to Israel, 
"you are fair through the giving of alms and perform- 
ing acts of loving- kindness ; you (Israel) are my lovers 
and friends when you walk in my ways. As the 
Omnipresent is merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness, so be ye . . . feeding the 
hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, 
ransoming the captives, and marrying the orphans. 
. . , They will behold the Right One, which is the Holy 
One, blessed be he, as it is said, 'A God of truth and 
without iniquity, just and Right is he'" (Deut. 32 *).* 
"The hill of the Lord," and "the tabernacle of God" 
in the Psalms, in which only the workers of righteous- 
ness and the pure-hearted shall abide, are kingdoms 
ot God in miniature. 

The idea of the kingdom may thus be conceived as 
ethical (not exactly eschatological) and it was in this 
sense perhaps that the Rabbis considered the patriarchs 
and the prophets as the preachers of the kingdom. 
It is not even exactly identical with the law or the Torah. 
Why do we read, ask the Rabbis, first the Shema {i.e. 
Deut. 6. 4-0), and afterwards the section Deut, 11 13, 
commencing with the words, "And it shall come to 
pass if ye will hearken diligently unto my command- 
> See Agadati Shir llashirim, p. i8, and p. 6i. 
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meats " ? This is done, say the Rabbis, to the end that 
we may receive upon ourselves first the yoke of the 
kingdom and afterwards the yoke of the command- 
ments.' The law is thus only a necessary consequence 
of the kingdom, but not identical with it.* 

Indeed, the Torah itself indicates ils relation to the 
Kingdom ; for the Rabbis say in alluaon to Deut. 32 
29, " Had Israel looked properly into the words of the 
Torah that were revealed to them, no nation would 
have ever gained dominion over them. And what did 
she {the Torah) say unto them? Receive upon your- 
selves the yoke of the kingdom of my name ; outweigh 
each other in the fear of heaven, and let your conduct 

> Beraikolh, 13 a. 

^ In this conaeotion reference may be bad to tfae followiog Mid- 
Tubic puaagF alluding to Zcch. 99 : " Rejoice greally, O daughter 
of Zion, . . • behold ttiy King is coming udEo thee. . . ." God ia7> 
to luael ! " Ye righteous of the world, the words of the Torah are im- 
pottaal for me ; ye were attached to the Torah, but did not hope for 
my kingdom. I take an oath that with regard to those who hope for 
my kingdom I shall myself bear witness for their good. . . . These 
are the mourners over Zion who are bumble in spirit, who hear their 
ofbnce and answer not, and never claim merit for themselves." Lec- 
tor Fiiedmann, in bis commentary on the Fesikta, perceives in this very 
obicure passage the emphatic expression of the importance of the king- 
dom, which is more universal than the words of the Torah ; the latter 
having only the aim of preparing mankind for the kingdom. See P. 
R., 159 a, tent and notes (especially note 33). To me it seems that 
the paMagc has probably to be taken in the sense of the text communi- 
cated from Friedmana's D^riDSJ, below, p. 292. There are, also, very 
grave doubts as to the age and character of all these Miisianic 
Piiiilaih. See Frirdmann's interMtiog note, itid., p. 164 a, 164 b, 
though he defends their geniuneneaa. 
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be mutual loving -kindness." ' Among the features of 
the kingdom, the fear of God and the love of one's 
neighbor are thus found to be prominent. 

Nor, again, is the kingdom of God political. The 
patriarchs in the mind of the Rabbis did not figure 
prominently as worldly princes, but as teachers of 
the kingdom.' The idea of theocracy as opposed to 
any other form of government was quite foreign to 
the Rabbis. There is not the slightest hint in the whole 
Rabbinic literature that the Rabbis gave any preference 
to a hierarchy with an ecclesiastical head who pretends 
to be the vice-regent of God, over a secular prince who 
deriveshis authority from the divine right of his dynasty.' 
Every authority, according to the creed of the Rabbis, 
was appointed by heaven ; ' but they had also the sad 
experience that each in its turn rebelled against heaven. 
The high priests, Menclaus and Alcimus, were just as 
wicked and as ready to betray their nation and their 



^ Sifri, 138 a. perhaps we ought to read B'aV instead of 'KiV, 
a. alio S. £., p. 143 : " And thus said the Holy One, blessed be he, My 
beloved children, da I miss anythiBg (which you could give me) 7 1 
want nothing but [hat yo\i love each other, respect each other, and that 
no sin or ugly thing be found among yoii." 

' There are some legends in which Abraham appears in the capacity 
of B prince, cf. Gen, R., 42 t, but, it is not as a ruler, but as a teacher, 
that he figures mostly in Rabbinic literature. 

' See Renan, Hibbtrl Lcitares, p. 107, who has some apt remarks 
on this point, but which are at the same time greatly disfigured by his 
mania of generalising on Semitic religions. 

* See BcratkBth, 5S a. With regard to Rome in particular, see 
Abildah ZaraA, 170, ffOIPn JO rwlsan II naiKB. 
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God as the laymen, Herod and Archelaus, who owed 
their throne to Roman machinations. 

If, then, the kingdom of God was thus originally 
intended to be in the midst of men and for men at large 
(as represented by Adam), if its first preachers were, 
tike Abraham, ex-heathens, who addressed themselves 
to heathens, if, again, the essence of their preaching 
was righteousness and justice, and if, lastly, the king- 
dom does not mean a hierarchy, but any form of gov- 
ernment conducted on the principles of righteousness, 
holiness, justice, and charitableness, then we may safely 
mamtain that the kingdom of God, as taught by 
Judaism in one of its aspects, is universal in its aims. 

Hence the universal tone generally prevalent in all 
the kingship prayers (nVS^tt). The foremost among 
these are the concluding lines of the kingship bene- 
diction recited on the New Year, running thus: "Our 
God and God of our fathers, reign thou in thy glory 
over the whole universe, and be exalted above all the 
earth in thine honour, and shine forth in the splendour 
and excellence of thy might, upon all the inhabitants 
of thy world, that whatsoever hath been made may 
know that thou hast made it, and whatsoever halh been 
created may understand that thou hast created it, and 
whatsoever hath breath in its nostrils, may say, the 
Lord God of Israel is King, and his dominion ruleth 
over all. ... O purify our hearts to serve thee in 
truth, for thou art God in truth, and thy word is truth, 
and endureth forever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
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King over all the earth, who sanctifiest Israel and the 
Day of Memorial," ' A later variation of this benedic- 
tion, forming now a part both of the kingship prayers 
and of the daily prayer, is the passage referred to 
above, expressing the hope of Israel for the future, in 
the following exalted language: "We therefore hope 
in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily behold 
the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the 
abominations from the earth, and the idols will be 
utterly cut off, when the world will be perfected under 
the kingdom of the Almighty, and all the children 
of flesh will call upon thy name, when thou wilt tiun 
unto thyself all the wicked of the earth, Let all 
the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that 
unto thee every knee must bow, every tongue must 
swear. Before thee, O Lord our God, let them bow 
and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give 
honour; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, 
and do thou reign over them speedily, and for ever and 
ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all eternity 
thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy Torah, 
the Lord shall reign for ever and ever." ' One of the 
evening benedictions in the German ritual, which 
probably formed once the whole of the evening prayer, 
concludes with the following passages: " Our God 
who art in heaven, assert the unity of thy name, and 



' See Singer, p. 149, and Baer, p. 399. 
' Singer, pp. 76 and 347, And Baei, ibid., pp. 133 
above, p. 39. 



i 398. See 
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establish thy kingdom continually, and reign over us 
for ever and ever. May our eyes behold, our hearts 
rejoice, and our souls be glad in thy true salvation, 
when it shall be said unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. 
The Lord reigneth : the Lord hath reigned ; the Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever : for the kingdom is thine, 
and to everlasting thou wilt reign in glory ; for we have 
no king but thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
King, who constantly in his glory will reign over us 
and over all his works for ever and ever." ' The 
Kaddish (the"Sanctification"), again, which is recited 
several times a day, in every synagogue, commences 
with the words: "Magnified and sanctified be his 
great Name in the world which he hath created accord- 
ing to his will. And may he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days," ' etc. A 
variation of it is the prayer simg before the reading of 
the law on the Sabbalh, after the declaration of the 
unity by the Shema and other verses, " Magnified and 
hallowed ... be the name of the King of Kings of 
Kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, in the worlds 
which he hath created, — this world and the world to 
come."' The magnifying of God's name, as a con- 
sequence, both of his Unity and of his Kingship, finds 
also expression in the first line of an ancient prayer 

' Cr. Singer, p. lol ; Baet, p, 169. 
^ Bser, iUd.. p. IJ9. See Singer, p, 75. 

■ See Bser, p, 224. Cf. Mueller, MastcM Sofirim, ch. 25. and p. 196, 
See aUo Singer, p. 146. 
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known to the Geonim: "Our King, our God, assert 

the unity of thy name in thy world, assert ihc unity of 
thy kingdom in thy world." ' In this connection it is 
worth noting that citations from the Scriptures em- 
bodied in the Kingship Benediction conclude with the 
verse from Dcut, 6 i, "Hear, O Israel," etc., which 
proves again the close relation between the doctrine 
of the Unity and that of God's universal Kingdom,' 
which belief is among others well illustrated by the 
words of R. Bachyc Ibn Chalwah, who says : " And it 
is well known that the real Unity (will only be realised 
in the days of the Messiah, for in the times of subjec- 
tion of Israel) the signs of the Unity are not discernible 
(the worship of mankind being distributed among many 
unworthy objects), so that the denying of the truth is 
constantly in the increase. But with the advent of the 
Messiah all the nations will turn to one creed, and the 
world will be perfected under the Kingdom of the Al- 
mighty, all of them agreeing to worship the name and 
to call upon the name of God. Then only will the 
unity of God become common in the mouth of all 
the nations. This is the promise the prophet made 
for the future: "And the Lord shall be King over all 
the earth : in that day shall the Lord be One and his 
name One." ' 

' See Stder Rab Amram, p. 9 a. 

' Baet, ibid^ p. J99, and cf. atiove, p. 64, note 3, 

• Pfipn T3, end of the chapter Tift". 
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The Kingship Prayer, just cited, is introduced by 
another group of prayers relating also to the kingdom 
of heaven, but containing at the same time emphatic 
references to Israel's connection with it. These prayers 
have for their burden the speedy advent of the day in 
which all creatures will form one single band to do 
God's will with a perfect heart, when righteousness 
will triumph, and the pious and the saints will rejoice; 
but also when God will give glory to his people, joys 
to his land, gladness to his city, and a clear shining 
light unto his Messiah, the son of Jesse. They con- 
clude with the words, " And thou, O Lord, shall reign, 
thou alone over all thy works on Mount Zion, the dwell- 
ing place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, 
as it is written in thy Holy words, ' The Lord shall 
reign for ever, thy God of Zion, unto all generations. 
Praise ye the Lord ' " {Ps. 146 10). The prayer of the 
Geonim also continues with the words, " Build thy 
house, establish thy Temple, bring near thy Messiah, 
and rejoice thy congregation." Indeed, the credit 
is given 10 Israel that they suppress the Evil Yezer, 
declare his (God's) unity, and proclaim him as king 
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every day, and wait for his kingdom, and hope to 

see the building of his Temple, and say every day, 
"The Lord doth build up Jerusalem: he gathereth 
together the outcasts of Israel " {Ps. 147 2),' The 
idea of the kingdom is accordingly often so closely con- 
nected with the redemption of Israel from the exile, the 
advent of the Messiah, and the restoration of the Tem- 
ple, as to be inseparable from it. This is its national 
aspect. "Israel are the people for whose sake (or 
Zachulh) the world was created ; and it is on them that 
the world was based." Israel, again, as we have seen, 
are the people, who, by their glorious acts at the Red 
Sea, and especially by their readiness at Mount Sinai 
to receive the yoke of the kingdom, became the very 
pillars of the throne. To add here another passage 
of the same nature, the saying of R. Simon may be 
given, who expresses the idea in very bold language. 
Speaking of the supports of the world, and Israel's 
part in them, he says: "As long as Israel is united into 
one league (that is, making bold front against any 
heresy denying the unity or the supremacy of God), the 
kingdom in heaven is maintained by them; whilst 
Israel's falling oil from God shakes the throne to its 
very foundation in heaven."' The banishment of 
Israel from the holy land has the same consequence. 

' See Singer, p. 239 srf. ; Buer, p. 395 seg. ; Sidir R. Amram, 
9<l; FiiedmiinD. D*nGO], p. 56. 

' See Eiod. R. 38 t. See also Midrask Shemuil, B. 5, 1 1 uid teter- 
encet. Cf. Bachcr, Ag. Tan. a no, cote i. See tJto above, p. S5. 
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Thus said the congregation of Israel before the Holy 
One, blessed be he, " Is there a king without a throne ; 
is there a king without a crown ; is there a king 
without a palace ? ' How long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lord?'" (Ps. 133}.' Jerusalem, which the Prophet (Jer. 
3 it) called the throne of the Lord, becomes identified 
with it ; and Amaiek, who destroyed the holy city, is 
guilty of rebellion against God and his kingdom.* 
Therefore neither the throne of God nor his holy name 
is perfect (that is to say, fully revealed) as long as 
the children of the Amalekites exist in the world.* And 
just as Israel are the bearers of the name of God, so the 
Amalekites are the representatives of idolatry and every 
base thing aniagonistic to God, so that R. Eleazar of 
Modyim thinks that the existence of the one necessarily 
involves the destruction of the other, "When will the 
name of the Amalekites be wiped out?" he exclaims. 
" Not before both the idols and their worshippers cease 
to exist, when God will be alone in the world and his 
kingdom established for ever and ever." * These 
passages, to which many more of a similar nature might 
be added, are the more calculated to give to the king- 
dom of heaven a national aspect, when we remember 
that Amaiek is only another name tor his ancestor 
Esau, who is the father of Edom, who is but a prototype 
for Rome. With this kingdom, represented in Jewish 



^MT., 131. 

* P. K., tg a, P. R.. Si . 



and parallcb. 



* P. K^ 28 a. 



* iliAiUa,iba,t/lii. Cf. M.T, 97: 1 UUI99: I. 
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literature by the fourth beast of the vision of Daniel,' 
Israel according to the Rabbis is at deadly feud, a. feud 
which began before its ancestors even perceived that the 
light of the world is perpetually carried on by their 
descendants, and will only be brought to an end with 
history itself.* The contest over the birthright is in- 
dicative of the struggle for supremacy between Israel 
and Rome. It would seem even as if Israel despairs 
of asserting the claims of his acquired birthright, and 
concedes this world to Esau. "Two worlds there are," 
Jacob says unto Esau, "this world and the world to 
come. In this world there is eating and drinking, but 
in the next world there are the righteous, who with 
crowns on their heads revel in the glory of the divine 
presence. Choose as first-born the world which pleases 
thee. Esau chose this world." ' Jacob's promise to 
join bis brother at Seir meant that meeting in the dis- 
tant future, when the Messiah of Israel will appear 
and the Holy One will make his kingdom shine 
forth over Israel, as it is said (Obadiah 21): "And 
saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the 
mount of Esau ; and the kingdom shall be the Lord's." ' 

> See Lfv. K., 13 e anil paiallcU. Vxliublc infomisttoD an thii 
point is to be found in Senior Siclu's edition of the Carmina Sartcia 
Selomonis Ibn Cahirot. pp. 70-100. Cf. also Zunz, Synagegalt Peaii, 
P- 437 ■"?■ Sec also A. Epstein, BeitrSgi tur judiuhtn AtUr&umt- 
kandc, p. 35. 

* Ctn. R., 6r, \\ 6, 7, 9. 

■ See FnedmaDD, D'HEBl, 26 b and P. K^ 59 h, 

< Gtn. R., 78 and pualleb. 
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Thus the kingdom of heaven stands in opposition to the 
kingdom of Rome, and becomes connected with the 
kingdom of Israel, and it is in conformity with this 
sentimt'tit that a Rabbi, picturing the glorious spring, 
in which ihe budding of Israel's redemption will first 
be perceived, exclaims: "The time has arrived when 
the reign of the wicked will break down and Israel will 
be redeemed ; the time has come for the exterminatioa 
of the kingdom of wickedness; the time has come for 
the revelation of the kingdom of heaven, and the voice 
of the Messiah is heard in our land." ' 

This is only a specimen of dozens of interpretations 
of the same nature, round which a whole world of 
myths and legend grew up, in which the chiliastic ele- 
ment, with all its excesses, was strongly emphasised. 
They fluctuate and change with the great historical 
events and the varying influences by which they were 
suggested.' But there are also fixed elements in them 



' See P. K., 50 a, and P. K., 75 a, te»t and notes. 

* Dt. Joseph KJausner's Die missianiicktn Vorsltllungin im Ztitalter 
dtr TannaiStn is very iastraclive, thongh not all his cesulla serin to me 
acceptable. See also Dr. Julius H. GrecnstoDe'i The Meniak Idea in 
Jtaitk /Hilary, which give* also references to the latest literature on 
the sabject, including the Rev. Dr. R. H. Charles' Etehalelagj/. On 
the whole I think that R. Isaac Aharbanel's noble noW ITDro con- 
tains itill the best presentation of the Rabbinic belief in the Messiah, 
as entertained by the great majority a( Rabbinic Jews. (See es- 
pecially in his fourteen articles, B^pT?.) The statement by some 
moderns, to the efiect that Rgbbinism did not hold the belief in a 
persons! Messiah essential, ii unscientific and needs no refutation fof 
tboae who are acquainted with the literature. 
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which are to be found in the Rabbinic literature of 
almost every age and date. These are : — 

I. The faith that the Messiah, a descendant of the 
house of David, will restore the kingdom of Israel, 
which under his sceptre will extend over the whole 
world, a. The notion that a last terrible battle will 
take place with the enemies of God (or of Israel), who 
will strive against the establishment of the kingdom, 
and who will finally be destroyed. "When will the 
Lord be King for ever and ever? When the heathen 
— that is, the Romans — will have perished out of the 
land."' 3, The belief that the establishment of this 
new kingdom will be followed by the spiritual hege- 
mony of Israel, when all the nations will accept the 
belief in the unity of God, acknowledge his kingdom, 
and seek instruction from his law. 4. The conviction 
that it will be an age of material happiness as well 
as spiritual bliss for all those who are included in the 
kingdom,^ when further death will disappear and the 
dead will revive. 

^SeeAf. T., loi, 

' It ihould however be noticed that the ftaltioritiea are no< quite in 
agreemetit u to the date of resurrection, not all of them making 
it a condition of the Messianic times. Rabbi Hillel's (f1. 3'' century) 
■tatcmcnt, " Isnel has no hope for a Messiah " (^Sankedrin 99*), is 
entirely isolated. It should further be noticed that in some sources 
the kingdom of the Messiah is to a ccTtain extent a preparation for the 
time when God himself will reign. Indeed, all the versions of the well- 
known Midiash of the Ten Kings after the Messiah, the kingdom 
comes back to his 6rat master, that is God, who was the dr^t King after 
the ereatioQ of the world. The only place where the kingdom of Met- 
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The two ideas of the kingdom of heaven, over which 
God reigns, and the kingdom of Israel, in which the 
Messiah holds the sceptre, became thus almost identical. 

This identification has both narrowed, and to some 
extent even materiaHsed, the notion of the kingdom. 
On the other hand, it also enriched it with certain fea- 
tures investing it with that amount of substance and 
reality which are most necessary, if an idea is not to 
become meaningless and lifeless. It is just this danger 
to which ideas are exposed in the process of their spirit- 
ualisation. That "the letter killcth, but the spirit 
giveth life," is a truth of which Judaism, which did de- 
part very often from the letter, was as conscious as any 
other religion. Zerachya ben Shcaltiel, in his Commen- 
tary to Job ' 2 14, goes even so far as to say ; " Should 
I explain this chapter according to its letter, I should be 
a heretic, because I would have to make such conces- 
sions to Satan's powers as are inconsistent with the 
belief in the Unily. I shall therefore interpret it 
according to the spirit of philosophy." But, unfor- 
tunately, there is also an evil spirit which sometimes 
possesses itself of an idea and reduces it to a mere 

■iahii identilled with that of Cod Ii Pugio fldei.bf Raymundus, p. 397; 
but tbCTC is good [cason to suppose lhB.1 the tcil of Riyniuixliu wsl 
tampered with for conlroverskl puiposes. Sec the IJteratuce on thU 
point in the Expositor, vol. 7, 3d series, p. loS. Ncubauci's remarki 
there are far from convinciog. See also Gusel in his CoRimeiitar]' 
to Esther, p. 263, where he gives 3, reference lo the New Teitament, 
I Corinthians 15 u-sa. 

» Published in the IPliK mpp, a eollertion of comnienlariea to Job, 
b; SchwartE. 
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phantasm. The history of theology is greatly haunted 
by these unclean spirits. The best guard against them 
is to provide the idea with some definiteness and reality 
in which we can perceive the evidence of the spirit. 

This was the service rendered by the connection of 
the kingdom of Israel with the kingdom of God, It 
fixed the kingdom in this world. It had, of course, to 
be deferred to some indefinite period, but still its locale 
remained in our globe, not unknown regions in another 
world. It was extended from the individual to a. 
whole nation, placing a whole people into its service 
and training it for this end, thus making the idea of 
the kingdom visible and tangible, A whole common- 
wealth, with all its institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, 
becomes part and parcel of the kingdom of God. 
The Lord has made all things for himself, for the 
glory of his kingdom, which includes all creation. 
But Israel understood their duty to the extent of giving 
in time of persecution their very lives rather than 
transgress the slightest law, as such a transgression at 
such a time involved the sin of profaning the Holy 
Name, and may be taken as a sign of ajjostasy or be- 
trayal of the kingdom. For they are indeed the very 
lemons of ihe kingdom,' 

By this fact, it is true, the kingdom of God be- 
comes greatly nationalised. But even in this case it 
loses nothing of its spiritual features. For even in its 

> See Tostfhta ShabbalA, p. 134; AgaJaA Shir Hashirim, p. 34. 
See also aboTC, p. 81, note I, 
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identification with the nation, Israel is only the depos- 
itory of the kingdom, not the exclusive possessor of it. 
The idea of the kingdom is the palladium of the nation. 
According to some, it is the secret which has come 
down to them from the patriarchs ; ' according to 
others, the holy mystery of the angels overheard by 
Moses, which Israel continually proclaims,' It has to 
be emphasised in every prayer and benediction,' 
whilst the main distinction of the most solemn prayers 
of the year on the New Year's Day consists, as we 
have seen, in a detailed proclamation of the kingdom 
of God in all stages of history, past, present, and future. 
"Before we appeal to his mercy," teach the Rabbis, 
"and before we pray for redemption, we must first 
make him King over us." ' We must also remember 
that Israel is not a nation in the common sense of the 
word. To the Rabbis, at least, it is not a nation by vir- 
tue of race or of certain peculiar political combinations. 
As R. Saadya expressed it, '3 n« TOIK nWK imOIK -3 
flTimra C Because our nation is only a nation by rea- 
son of its Torah").' The brutal Torah-less national- 
ism promulgated in certain quarfers, would have been 
to the Rabbis just as hateful as the suicidal Torah-less 
universalism preached in other quarters. And if we 
could imagine for a moment Israel giving up its allegiance 

' See Sifre, 71 *, ind the very inslruclive note* by ihe editor. 

* Dtui. R., 2. ■ See BerackoiA, 12 a. 

* See Sifre, 19 h, »nd Fosh Haskanah, 16 a. Sec «l»o whole exlract 
from the liturgy at the end of ch. 5. 

» men nuiDH, 3 : 7. 
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to God, its Torah and its divine institutions, the Rabbis 
would be the first to sign its death-warrant as a nation. 
The prophecy (Isa. 44 s), "Another shall subscribe with 
his hands unto the Lord," means, according to the Rab- 
bis, the sinners who return unto him from their evil 
ways, whilst the words, "And surname himself by the 
name of Israel," are explained to be proselytes who leave 
the heathen world to join Israel.' It is then by these 
means of repentance and prosclytism that the kingdom of 
heaven, even in its connection with Israel, expands into 
the universal kingdom to which sinners and Gentiles 
are invited. It becomes a sort of spiritual imperialism 
with the necessary accompaniment of the doctrine of 
the " Open Door" through which the whole of humanity 
might pass into the kingdom. "Open ye gates that 
the righteous people (Goi) which keepeth the truth 
may enter in" {Isa. 26 a). It is not said that the 
Priests or the Levites or the Israelites may enter, but 
Goi (Geniile). " Behold even one of other nations who 
fulfils (the laws of) the Torah is (as good) as the very 
high priest." ' 

The antagonism between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Rome, which is brought about by the 
connection of ihe former with that of Israel, suggests 
also a most important truth: Bad government is in- 
compatible with tlie kingdom of God. As already pointed 

I Mechilla, 95 i and parallels, 

* T. K., S6 b, taking the word 13 in the sense of heathen, non-Jew, 
and itranger. See also below, p. 133. 
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out above, it is not the form of the Roman Government 
to which objection is taken, but its methods of ad- 
ministration and its oppressive rule. It is true that 
they tried "to render unto Cjesar the things that were 
CsEsar's, and unto God the things that were God's." 
Thus they interpreted the words m Ecclesiastes 8 a: 
"I counsel thee, keep the king's commandments and 
that in regard of the oath of God," in the following 
way: "I take an oath from you, not to rebel against 
the (Roman) Government, even if its decrees against 
you should be most oppressive; for you have to keep 
the king's commands. But if you are bidden to deny 
God and give up the Torah, then obey no more." And 
they proceed to illustrate it by the example of Han- 
aniah, Mishael, and Azariah, who arc made to say to 
Nebuchadnezzar, "Thou art our king in matters con- 
cerning duties and taxes, but in things divine thy au- 
thority ceases, and therefore 'we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast 
put up."" But compromises forced upon them by 
the political circumstances of the time must not be 
regarded as desirable ideals or real doctrine. Apart 
from the question as to the exact definition of things 
falling within the respective provinces of Ciesar and of 
God — a question which, after eighteen hundred years' 
discussion, is still unsettled ^ there can be little doubt 
that the Rabbis looked with dismay upon a government 
which derived its authority from the deification of 
» See Tan^ tH, lo, and Lev. JE., 33 •. C£ Num. X., 14 s. 
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might, whereof the emperor was the incarnate princi- 
ple. Edom recognises no superior authority, saying, 
"Whom have I in heaven?'" It represents iron 
(we would say blood and iron), a metal which was 
excluded from the tabernacle, the abode of the divine 
peace,' whilst its king of flesh and blood, whom Edom 
flatters in its ovations as being mighty, wise, powerful, 
merciful, just, and faithful, has not a single one of all 
these virtues, and is even the very reverse of what they 
express.* 

But besides these differences the Rabbis held the 
Roman Government to be thoroughly corrupt in its 
administration; Esau preaches justice and practises 
violence. Their judges commit the very crimes for 
which they condemn others. They pretend to pun- 
ish crime, but are reconciled to it by bribery. Their 
motives are scl6sh, never drawing men near to them, 
except in their own interest and for their own ad- 
vantage. As soon as they sec a man in a state of 
prosperity, they devise means how to possess themselves 
of his goods. In a word, Esau is rapacious and violent, 
especially the procurators sent out to the provinces, 
where they rob and murder, and when they return to 
Rome pretend to feed the poor with the money they 
have collected.* Such a government was, according 



' See ExoJ. /!., 35 T. * Mechilia, 35 a. 
ihid. ; Abotk, 2 ■ 1 Exod. X.. 31 11; P. K. 95 b. 
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to the Rabbis, incompatible with the kingdom of heaven, 
and therefore the mission of Israel was to destroy it.' 

Another essential addition made to the kingdom of 
God by its connection with the kingdom of Israel is, as 
alreadyindicaled,the feature of material happiness. Pop- 
ular fancy pictured it in gorgeous colours : The rivers will 
flow with wine and honey, the trees will grow bread and 
delicacies, whilst in certain districts springs will break 
forth which will prove cures for all sorts of diseases. 
Altogether, disease and suffering will cease, and those 
who come into the kingdom with bodily defects, such 
as blindness, deafness, and other blemishes, will be 
healed. Men will muliiply in a way not at all agree- 
able to the laws of political economy, and will enjoy 
a very long life, if they will die at all. War will, of 
course, disappear, and warriors will look upon their 
weapons as a reproach and an offence. Even the 
rapacious beasts will lose their powers of doing injury, 
and will become peaceful and harmless.' Such are the 
details in which the Rabbis indulge in their descriptions 

Governmenl. " Any one who desires," %»ya our greatest hUtorum of 
Rome, "to fathom the tiepttu to which men cati sink in the criminal 
infliction, and in Ibc no less criminal endurance of an inconceivable 
iDJostice, may gathei together from the criminal records of this period 
the wrongs which Roman giandeei could perpetuate, and Greeks, 
Syriam, and Pharniciins could suffer." Cf. Joel'i Blicic. i, io». How 
far mailers improved under the emperors, at least with regard to the 
JeVFS, ii still a question. 

' Biraeketh, 17 a. See Rabtiinowici, Variae LfcHotit!, a.l. 

•See,foriQ»Unec, ^^rfwAj/A, III a; ShabiaHi.bia; Gen.X.,t2tf 
M.H.G., 136 »;. ; sec also KJauiner (as above, p. loi), p. to8 ttq. 
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of the blissful times to come. We need not dwell upon 
them. There is much in them which is distasteful and 
childish. Still, when we look at the underlying idea, 
we shall find that it is not without its spiritual truth. 
The kingdom of God is inconsistent with a state of 
social misery, engendered through poverty and want. 
Not that Judaism looked upon poverty, as some author 
has suggested, as a moral vice. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake. The Rabbis were themselves mostly 
recruited from the artisan and labouring classes, and 
of some wc know that they lived in the greatest want. 
Certain Rabbis have even maintained that there is no 
quality becoming Israel more than poverty, for it is a 
means of spiritual purification.' Still, they did not 
hide from themselves the terrible fact that abject 
poverty has its great demoralising dangers. It is one 
of the three things which make man transgress the law 
of his Maker.' 

But even if poverty would not have this effect, it 
would be excluded from the kingdom of heaven, as 
involving pain and suffering. The poor man, they 
hold, is dead as an mfluence, and his whole life, de- 
pending upon his fellows, is a perpetual passing through 
the tortures of hell.' But it is a graceful world which 
God has created, and it must not be disfigured by misery 
and suffering. It must return to its perfect state 
when the visible kingdom is established. As we shall 

' CAagigai, 5 ft. * EruHit, 41 i. 

* J^tdarim, 7 h, and Stratiei/t, 6 i. 
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see in the sequence,' Judaism was certainly not wanting 
in theories, idealising suffering and trying to reconcile 
man with its existence. But, on the other hand, it 
did not recognise a chasm between flesh and spirit, the 
material and the spiritual world, so as to abandon 
entirely the one for the sake of the other. They are 
both the creatures of God, the body as well as the 
soul, and hence both the objects of his salvation. 

To a certain Jewish mystic of the last century, 
R. Moses Loeb, of Sasow, the question was put by one 
of his disciples to the effect, "Why did God, in whom 
everything originates, create the quality of scepticism?" 
The master's answer was, "That thou mayest not let 
the poor star\'e, putting them off with the joys of the 
next world, or simply Ictling them to trust in God, who 
will help them, instead of supplying them with food." * 

We venture to maintain with the mystic that a good 
dose of materialism is necessary for religion that we 
may not starve the world. It was by this that Judaism 
was preserved from the mistake of crying inward peace, 
when actually there was no peace; of speaking of in- 
ward liberty, when in truth this spiritual but spurious 
liberty only served as a means for persuading man to 
renoimce his liberty altogether, confining the kingdom 
of God to a particular institution and handmg over 
the world to the devil. 

>S«ebe!ow. p. 309. 

'See D"p-lX nroo, Lemberg, 1897, p. 39, which difFen (omeirhKl 
rrom the vetiion I have heard often told, and which u givea in the 
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This is not the place to enter into the charity system 
of the Rabbis, nor to enlarge upon the measures taken 
by them so as to make charity superfluous. But having 
touched upon the subject of poverty, a few general 
remarks will not be out of place. In that brilliant essay 
known under the title of Ecce Homo, wc meet the 
following statement: "The ideal of the economist, 
the ideal of the Old Testament writers, does not appear 
to be Christ's. He feeds the fXKir, but it is not his great 
object to bring about a state of things in vi'hich the 
poorest shall be sure of a meal." But it was just this 
which was included in the ideal of the Rabbis. They 
were not satisfied with feeding the poor. Not only 
did they make the authorities of every community 
responsible for the poor, and would even stigmatise 
them as murderers if their negligence should lead to 
starvation and death ; ' but their great ideal was not to 
allow man to be poor, not to allow him to come down 
into the depths of poverty. They say, " Try lo prevent 
it by teaching him a trade, or by occupying him in 
your house as a servant, or make him work with you as 
your partner." ' Try all methods before you permit 
him to become an object of charity, which must de- 
grade him, tender as our dealings with him may be. 

Hence their violent protests against any sort of 
money speculation which must result in increasing 

• See a. T. SelaA, 38 i. md/fr. Sotah, aj d. 

'See T.K., 109 i.and Maimonides' j1/i>*«:* /"cfaA, ninn naSl 
I" TT TTl '"D C-31), Sec also the older commentaries on Abolh, I ». 
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poverty : Thou lendest him money on the security 
of his estate with the object of joining his field to thine, 
his house to thine, and thou flattcrest thyself to become 
the heir of the land; be sure of a truth that many 
houses will be desolate.' Those again who increase 
the price of food by artificial means, who give false 
measure, who lend on usury, and keep back the com 
from the market, are classed by the Rabbis with the 
blasphemers and hypocrites, and God will never forget 
their works.' 

To the employers of workmen again they say: 
"This poor man ascends the highest scaffoldings, climbs 
the highest trees. For what does he expose himself 
to such dangers, if not for the purpose of earning his 
living? Be careful, therefore, not to oppress him 
in his wages, for it means his very life."' On the 
other hand, they relieved the workman from reciting 
certain prayers when they interfered with his duty to 
his master.* 

From this consideration for the employer and the 
employed a whole set of laws emanate which try to 
regulate their mutual relations and duties. How far 
they would satisfy the modem economist I am unable 
to say. In general I should think that, excellent as 
they may have been for their own times, they would not 



' See Introduction to Midruh to Lamtni. R., 21, on In. 5 i. 
■ See ^. Jf. N., 43 b ; Baba Balhra, 90 a. 

* See Sifri, 123 b, and B. Mttta, and Btrathoth, 16 *. 

• StraekoA, 17 a. 
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quite answer to our altered conditions and ever varying 
problems. But this need not prevent us from perceiv- 
ing, in any efforts to diminish poverty, a divine work to 
which they also contributed their share. For if the 
disappearance of poverty and suffering is a condition 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, or, in other words, of 
the kingdom of God, all wise social legislation in this 
respect must help towards its speedy advent. 

It is this kingdom, as depicted in the preceding re- 
marks in its larger features, with both its material and 
spiritual manifestations, that Israel is to express and 
establish. With this, it enters upon the stage of his- 
tory. With its varying fortunes its own destiny is 
inseparably connected ; and with Israel's final triumph, 
the kingdom will become fully effective. Or, as the 
Rabbis expressed it, it is only " with the redemption of 
Israel that the kingdom of heaven will be complete." 
Israel is the microcosm in which all the conditions of 
the kingdom are to iind concrete expression. In the 
establishment of its institutions, in the reign of its law, 
in the peace and happiness of its people, the world 
would find the prototype and manifestation of these 
ideals in which imiversal holiness would be expressed. 
Not until these conditions were realised in Israel could 
like conditions obtain universally. The Rabbis have 
given expression to this correspondence of universalislic 
and national elements in the following statement; A 
solemn declaration has the Holy One, blessed be he, 
registered: I will not enter the heavenly Jerusalem 
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until Israel shall come to the earthly Jerusalem. Thus 
Rabbinic Judaism does find a perfect consonance be- 
tween Israel's establishment of the divine institutions 
in their full int^rity in God's own land, and the 
triumph in all its glory of the kingdom of Heaven.^ 

1 See ^. 7*., 99 1. See also Taaniik, 5 d. The references speak of 
the oath. 
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THE "LAW" 

The Law derives its authority from the kingdom. 
For this, according to the Rabbis, is the meaning of 
the scriptural words, "I am the Lord thy God," or 
"The Lord your God," with which certain groups of 
laws are introduced (e.g. Exod. 222 and Lev. 182); 
that is, God makes his people conscious of the fact 
of his claims on them because of their having received 
his kingdom, saying unto them, "You have received 
my kingdom in love." "Aye" and "Aye" answers 
Israel, wherefore God says, "If you have received my 
kingdom, you receive now my decrees." * 

Now the current notions about the Law or Torah 
are still so misleading that before entering upon the 
meaning and theological significance of the "decrees," 
a brief anal)rsis of the term Torah seems most ad- 
visable. Even the hypothesis advanced by higher 
criticism, according to which it was just under the 
predominance of the Law that the Wisdom Literature 
was composed and most of the Psalms were written, 
had no effect on the general prejudice of theologians 
against the Torah. With a few exceptions our theo- 

1 T. K.^ 85 d\ MechiUa, 67 tf, 67 h. 
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logians still enlarge upon the "Night of Legalism," 
from the darkness of which religion only emerges by 
a miracle supposed to have taken place about the year 
30 of our era.' 

An examination of the meaning of Torah and Miz- 
volh to the Jew will show that Legalism was neither 
the evil thing commonly imagined nor did it lead to the 
evil consequences assumed by our theologians. Nor 
has it ever constituted the whole religion of the Jew, as 
declared by most modem critics. 

It must first be staled that the term Law or 
Nomas is not a correct rendering of the Hebrew 
word Torah. The legalistic element, which might 
rightly be called the Law, represents only one side of 
the Torah. To the Jew the word Torah means a 
teaching or an instruction of any kind. It may be 
either a general principle or a specific injunction, 
whether it be found in the Pentateuch or in other 
parts of the Scriptures, or even outside of the canon. 
The juxtaposition in which Torah and Mizwolh, 
Teaching and Commandments, are to be found in 
the Rabbinic literature, implies already that the former 
means something more than merely the Law.' Torah 
and Mitzvoth are a complement to each other, or, as 
a Rabbi expressed it, "they borrow from each other, 
as wisdom and understanding — charity and loving- 

' See Mr. Israel Abrahams, ynu/ij Quarttrfy Review, tt :63&-64l. 
See also Schechtcr, Sluditi in Judaism, p. SI9 «f. 

* See, for inilaDce, Btrachatk, 31 a ; Makkolk, 33 a ; AbMk, 3 U, 
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kindness — the moon and the stars," but they are 
not identical.' To use the modem phraseology, to the 
Rabbinic Jew, Torah was both an institution and a 
faith. We shall treat them separately: first Torah, 
and then the Mitzvoth. 

It is true that in Rabbinic literature the term Torah 
is often applied to the Pentateuch to the exclusion of 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa.' But this is chiefly 
for the purpose of classification. It is also true that 
to a certain extent the Pentateuch is put on a higher 
level than the Prophets — the prophetic vision of Moses 
having been, as the Rabbis avow, much clearer than 
that of his successors.' But we must not forget that 
for the superiority of the Torah, they had the scriptural 
authority of the Torah itself (Num. 12 e-s, Deut. 
34 10), whilst on the other hand they could not 
find in the Prophets anything deprecatory of Moses' 
superior authority. They may, occasionally, have 
felt some contradictions between the Prophets and the 
Torah, but only in matters of detail, not in matters of 
principle,* 

1 See Ejcod. X., 31 u. 

■See, fo( insuoce, Migillah, 31 a; Baia Bathra, 13 *, and 

' See /tiaintili, 49 i ; Lev. X., I. 

* See the well.kaovn pasaoges sbout Ezekicl in SAaiialk, 13 t, uid 
MmatkoA, 45 a. The con tn diet ions are there reconciled to the sat- 
isfaction of the Rabbis at least See also below, p. 187. A conlradie- 
tion which they did not try to reconcile was that between Isa. 6 1, 
" I law the Lord sitting upon a thione," and Hoses in Exod. 33 m, 
"For there shaU no man see me, and live" {JtbamtA, 49 3). See 
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Of any real antagonism between Mosaism and 
"Leviticalism" and Prophetism, which modem criti- 
cism asserts to have brought to light, the Rabbis were 
absolutely unconscious. With the Rabbis, the Proph- 
ets formed only a complement or even a commen- 
tary to the Torah (a species of Agadah), which, 
indeed, needed explanation, as we shall see. Hence 
the naiveli, as we may almost call it, with which the 
Rabbis chose, for readmg on the Day of Atonement, 
the 58th chapter of Isaiah — one of the most prophetic 
pieces of prophetism — as the accompanying lesson for 
the portion from the Pentateuch, Leviticus 16 — the 
most Levitical piece in Leviticalism, 

But even the Pentateuch is no mere legal code, 
without edifying elements in it. The Book of Genesis, 
the greater part of E.\odus, and even a part of Numbers 
are simple history, recording the past of humanity 
on its way to the kingdom, culminating in Israel's 
entering it on Mount Sinai, and their subsequent 
relapses. The Book of Deuteronomy, as the " Book 
containing the words of exhortation" (Tochachoth),' 
forms Israel's Imitaiio Dei, consisting chiefly in good- 
ness,' and supplying to Israel its confession of faith 
(in the Skema) ; whilst the Book of Leviticus — marvel 

Joltrwici'* HimMiifrkrt, cli^ da Pnfiiltn /naiak, p. 7, Lcipng, 1854. 
But it a ligniBcaiDt that it a the wicked Mui>«eh <vho nw Ihii con- 
tradiction. 

* Sec Sifri, 74 a, 85 a ; MiehiUa, 37 a and parallels. See alio 
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upon marvel — first proclaims that principle of loving 
one's neighbour as one's self (Lev, 19 is) which 
believers call Christianity, unbelievers, Humanity. 

The language of the Midrash would seem to imply 
that at a certain period there were people who held the 
narratives of the Bible in slight estimation, looking 
upon them as fictions (Piyutim) and useless stories. 
The Rabbis, however, reject such a thought with 
indignation. To them the whole of the Torah repre- 
sented the word of God, dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
suggesting edifying lessons everywhere, and embodying 
even white it speaks of the past, a history of humanity 
written in advance,' "The Book of Generations of 
Adam," that is, the history of the Genesis, in which 
the dignity of man is indicated by the fact of his having 
been created in the image of God, teaches, according 
to Ben Azai, even a greater principle than that of 
Lev. ig, in which the law of loving one's neighbour as 
oneself is contained.' Another Rabbi deduces from 
the repetitions in Gen. 24 the theory that the con- 
versation of the servants of the patriarchs is more 
beautiful than the laws even of later generations.* 
Another Rabbi remarks that the Torah as a legal code 
would only have commenced with Exod. 12, where 
the first (larger) group of laws is set forth, but God's 
object was to show his people the power of bis work, 

*Set Gfii.X.,es3; Sijrt.jia; SanJudrin, q^ h M.T^i*. 
* T. X., 89 b, and p«r»Uels. Cf. Bachci, Ag. Tan., 1 t», 
■ GtH. Ra 601. 
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"that he may give them the inheritance of the heathen" 
(Ps. Ill 6), and thus, in the end, justify the later 
history of their conquests.' 

The Book of Genesis, which contains the history 
of this manifestation of God's powers, as revealed in 
the act of creation as well as in the history of the patri- 
archs, and leads up to the story of the Exodus from 
Egypt, is, according to some Rabbis, the book of the 
covenant which Moses read to the people (Exod. 24 7) 
even before the act of revelation. To come into the 
possession of this book (the Book of Genesis), which 
unlocked before them one of the inner chambers 
of the king (or revealed to them the holy mysteries 
of God's working in the world), was considered by the 
Rabbis one of the greatest privileges of Israel, given 
to them as a reward for their submission to God's 
will.' 

Thus Torak, even as represented by the Pentateuch, 
is not mere Law, the Rabbis having discerned and 
appreciated in it other than merely legal elements. 
Moreover, the term Torak is not always confined to 
the Pentateuch. It also extends, as already indicated, 
to the whole of the Scriptures on which the Rabbis 
"laboured" with the same spirit and devotion as on 
the Pentateuch. For indeed "the Torah is a Iriad, 
composed of Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa." 
"Have I not written to thee the three things in counsels 

t See Tan. B., i ( a. Cf. Ruhi to Gen. t i. 

■ See Mtckiiia, 6j *. a. Cant. R., 1 1, on Tmn -|^ai ':»ra.i. 
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and in knowledge?" ' That lessons from the Prophets 
almost always accompanied those taken from the 
Pentateuch is a well-known fact," as likewise that the 
Talmid Chacham, or the student, had to beautify 
himself with the knowledge of the twenty-four books 
of which the Bible consists, even as a bride adoms 
herself with twenty-four different kinds of orna- 
ments.' That this injunction was strictly fulfilled 
by the student is clear from the facility and fre- 
quency with which the Rabbis quoted the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. A striking instance may be 
seen in the MechiUa, a small work of not more than 
about seventy octavo pages when stripped from its 
commentaries; it has about one thousand citations 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa. 

"The sinners in Israel" {probably referring to the 
Samaritans), the Rabbis complain, "contend that 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa are not Torah, 
but are they not already refuted by Daniel (9 10), 
who said, 'Neither have we obeyed the voice of the 
Lord our God, to walk in his ToroCh which he set before 
us by his servants the prophets.'" Hence, the Rabbb 
proceed to say, Asaph's exclamation in Ps, 78, 
"Give ear, O my people, to my Toroth," * Note, in 

' See Tan., B, a m a (§8), •od MidraiK Prov^ 32 is, leil and 
ootd, urging Ihe 0TP"7C 

' See Zniii, GolUsdiemltUhe VartrSge, p, 3 (ad ed.), and Schllcer's 
Gtschitkie, 2 MO r. » See Exed. R., 41 i, 

* See M. T., 78 1, and Tan., .im, 1. Cf. Bncher, Tirminalf 
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passing, that this Psalm, which claims to be Torah, is 

nothing but a risumi of Israel's history. With the 
Rabbinic Jews, the Hagiographa formed an integral 
part of their holy Scriptures. " The prophets of truth 
and righteousness" were, as can be seen from the bene- 
diction preceding the weekly lesson from the Prophets, 
God's chosen ones, in the same way as the Torah, 
as his servant Moses, and his people Israel — the 
depository of revelation.' In olden times they had even 
a special benediction before they began to read either 
the Prophets or the Hagiographa, running thus, 
" Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who hast com- 
manded us to read the holy writings." ' This was quite 
in accordance with their principle regarding prophecy 
as "the word of God,"* and the continuation of his 
voice heard on Mount Sinai,' a voice whicb will cease 
only with the Messianic times, — perhaps for the 
reason thai the earth will be full of the knowledge of 
God and all the people of the Lord will be prophets.' 



* See AfauckilA Sc/trim, ch. XIV, sod NnltS, p. 18S. 

» Siabbalh, 138 *. 

' See Si/Tt, 91 a, and parallels given in the Note*. MHG, l^lpSI 

nrsj "^pa TOOBn. cf. md. 114 a. ^ .-nisi .-rnn -13-1 he -mo 

B'K-SJn "ai. See alto Si/rt. 1 35 b, BTK rbv p rOTQ "03 VVSTi 
" Lord of Ihe world, thou haiC vrrilten, If a man put away hu wife," etc, 
which is a vecse in Jer. 3 1. Cf. Blau, Zur Einlcituag in die ffiiligt 
SeArift, p. 14. See also Bichec, Tcrminalogie, ) l«i I -aa. 

■ Set/fr. AttgiHai, 70 d, and the cointaentariea. Cf. also Majmoiu- 
dei' Miikmk 2'trak, rDWTI nV-JB msbn, a u, and the Ta"im nwn. 
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Says R. Isaac, "All that the Prophets will reveal in 
(succeeding) generations had been receh^ by them 
on Mount Sinai." ",\nd so he says, 'The burden of 
the word of the Lord to Israel by Ihe hand of 
Malachi.' It b not said '/« ihe days of Maiachi,' 
for the prophecy was already in his hands (since the 
revelation) on Mount Sinai." .\nd so Isaiah, "From 
the time that it (the Torah) was (revealed) I was 
there," and received this prophecy, "but it is now 
that the Lord God and his spirit has sent me." ' 

It is in harmony with this spirit — the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa being a part of Israel's Torah — that 
the former are cited in Rabbinic literature with the 
terms "for it is said" or "it is written" in the same 
ways as the Pentateuch, Again, in the well-known 
controversy about the scriptural authority for the 
belief in resurrection, both the Prophets and the 

The Bpecial etnphuU of Ihe Jernshalmi of ihc PentatBuch's retuning 
iU importance even aAer the Messiah hu come, is, as is well known, 
the result of the opposition to lertariBO tencbing, demanding the abo- 
lition of (he Law. The answer of the Rabbis was therefore that even 
the authority of the Messiah himself will not prevail against that of 
s oppoiilion to this teaching — must 
n /cr. BiracitrH. 3 « and parallels, where 
the prophet, bo to say, is required lo bring his imprimatur from the 
Torah, arm 'hv r-iaJOOl ■hz. the prophet without such a legiti- 
malion being very probably an antinomianist. Hence also the effort 
made by the Rabbis to prove that the Pentateuch already indicated 
■he teachings of the Keliuiim. See Taanilk, g a. 

' See Lrv. R^ z3 a and commentaries. Cf. Oppenheim in Geiger's 
Jbdisihi Zcilschrift, 11, p. Si s^q. See alio Frankl in Erieh uhJ 
Gmier, 2 sec, Bd. 33, pp. 15-34- 
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Hagiographa are quoted under the name of Torah; 
and the evidence brought forward by them seems to 
be of as much weight as that derived from the Penta- 
teuch.' In the Now Testament they also occasionally 
appear under the title of Nomos or Law. To the Jew, 
as already pointed out, the term Torah implied a 
teaching or instruction, and was therefore wide enough 
to embrace the whole of the Scriptures.^ 

In a certain manner it b extended even beyond the 
limits of the Scriptures. When certain Jewish Bos- 

> SanhrdriH, 91 * ; tee tiio Aftckilla, 34 *, 40 1. Cf. Blau, u 
■bOTe, pp. 16, 17. For more inalancea, see B"1C'33 mTi by R. Hirseh 
Cfaijas, pp. 2 a and J, 5 a, 9 a, la 6. This book contains tbc best expo- 
Mlion of the Rahbinical conception of the importance of the Prophets 
both from a llalachic and Hagadic point of view, and their relation to 
the Pentateuch. The student will find thai a good deal that wu 
WTitten □□ the subject by other writers is mere talk due to the ignorance 
of Rabbinic literal a re. 

^ See Schurer's Gmkifhlt, 2 sso.note 17, toi the lefetencei From the 
New Testament. Following Wcbet (p. 79), SchQrer seizes the oppor- 
tunity of making the remark that there is perhaps nothing more char- 
acteristic of the full appreciation of their importance on the part of 
the Jews than that they too (the Prophets and the Hagiographa) were 
not 6rsl of all 10 the Jewish conviction didactic or consolatory works, 
not t>ooks of edification or history, but were considered chiefly as l^w, 
the substance of God's claim apon his people. So far ScbQrei, which 
of comsc only proves again to what misconception the rendering of 
Torah by Law must lead. Besides, we find that the Rabbis bad such 
tpeciBcation for the various books in the Bible as D-tX2 nVTT -UD for 
the Exodus (see Blau, as above), riroin for Deuteronomy (see 
above). The Psalms again are called the Book of tVaises or tljniD 
Book, whilst the whole of the Kilhuitm are the Books of Wisdom {P. 
K., 158*), and Isaiah was chiefly characterised a« the "work of con- 
(olation" {^Baba Balhra, 14 a). 
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weDs apologised for obeerving the private life of their 
masteis too closely, they said, ^It is a Torah, which 
we are desirous of learning." ^ In this sense it is used 
by another Rabbi, who maintained that even the every- 
day talk of the people in the Holy Land is a Torah 
(that is, it conveys an object lesson). For the poor 
man in Palestine, when applying to his neighbour for 
relief, was wont to say, "Acquire for thyself merit, or 
strengthen and purify thyself" (by helping me);' 
thus implying the adage — that the man in want is 
just as much performing an act of charity in receiv- 
ing as his benefactor in giving. In the east of Europe 
we can, even to-day, hear a member of the congregation 
addressing his minister, " Pray, tell me some Torah." 
The Rabbi would never answer him by reciting verses 
from the Bible, but would feel it incumbent on him to 
give him some spiritual or allegorical explanation of 
a verse from the Scriptures, or would treat him to some 
general remarks bearing upon morals and conduct. 

^ Berackotkt 62 a. See also Chajas, as above, 2 b. 
• Lev, R^ 34 7. 
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THE LAW AS PERSONIFIED IN THE 
LITERATURE 

To return to Torah proper. It is the Torah as the 
sum total of the contents of revelation, without special 
regard to any particular element in it, the Torah as a 
faith, that is so dear to the Rabbi, It is the Torah in 
this abstract sense, as a revelation and a promise, the 
expression of the will of God, which is identified with 
the wisdom of Prov. 8, thus gaining, in the course of 
history, a pre-mundane existence, which, so to speak, 
formed the design according to which God mapped out 
the world. Said Rabbi Hoshayah, "It is written of 
Wisdom, 'Then (before the world was created) I was 
with hira amon, and was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him.' The word amon is to be read 
uman, meaning architect. For as a king employs an 
architect when he proposes to build a palace, and looks 
into his plans and designs to know where the various 
recesses and chambers shall be placed, so did God look 
into the Torah when he was about to create the world." ' 

1 Sec Gen. X., l and parallels. Cf. Bacher, Ag. Am., I \m, and his 
TcfereDces to Freudetithal and the Jaiiiih Quarterly Rrvirm, % 
mi-ma. See alio Yzaivmi^CbxytM.JtbandSeleman, pp. 160-163. See 
also above, p. t j, note 4. 
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How far the idea is originaHy Jewish is not here the 
place to discuss. Nor is its meaning quite clear when 
subject to an analysis. One of the later commen- 
tators of the Midrash tries to connect it with the 
DUC03C theory, that is, the limitation-mystery of the 
later cabalists, according to which the act of creation 
was an effluence of God's ineffable goodness and mercy 
— when he withdrew himself into himself, and thus 
revealed from himself the universe. But it is not quite 
clear what part the Torah plays in this mystical sys- 
tem.' As far as any definite meaning may be attached 
to such hazy and nebulous ideas, it may perhaps be 
reduced to this: that the Torah having been long 
destined to become a main factor in God's government 
of the world, its creation must have been predesigned 
by God before he called the world into existence. In 
this sense the Torah is classed with other creations of 
God which are endowed with pre-mundane existence, 
as Israel, the throne of God (kingdom?), the name' 
of the Messiah, hell and paradise (or reward and 
punishment), and repentance.' With regard to re- 
pentance, the Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer teach, When 
God designed the world he found no firm basis for 
it imtil he created the quality of repentance.* The 
same thought of the impossibility of a world with- 
out a revelation may perhaps also have been present 

J See Tl'n.-ra riTC lo Gf». R., I. 

' See Gen. Jt., I t, and all Ihe parallels given there, which are vtrf 
TUTing. ■ Sec P. R. E., 3. See bIw below, p. 314. 
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to the mind of the Jew when he spoke of the pre- 
mundane existence of the Torah. 

Plausible, however, as this explanation may be, it 
is a little too rationalistic and would hardly account for 
that exaltation of the Torah which is such a prominent 
feature in Jewish literature. As soon as the Torah 
was identified with the Wisdom of Proverbs, the mind 
did not rest satisfied with looking upon it as a mere 
condition for the existence of the world. Every 
connotation of the term Wisdom m the famous 
eighth chapter of Proverbs was invested with life 
and individuality. The Torah, by this same process, 
was personified and endowed with a mystical life of its 
own, which emanates from God, yet is partly detached 
from him. Thus we find the Torah pleading for or 
against Israel, as on the occasion of the destruction of 
the Temple, when the Torah was called to give evidence 
against Israel, but desisted from it at the instance of 
Abraham, who said unto her, "My daughter, were not 
my children the only ones who received thee, when thou 
wast rejected by other nations?" ' Nay, even single 
letters of the alphabet are endowed with a separate 
life, enabling ihcm to act the same part almost as the 
Torah-' The whole later mystical theory which de- 
generates into the combinations of letters to which the 
roost important meaning is attached, takes its origin 
from these personifications. 

iSeeZamfn/. ^.,IaIri>diictioii,l. Sec »isoLeti.X„ ipind parsllel*. 
■ Sk Cen. X., I. Cf. P. R^ 109 a. 
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This notion of the personification of the Torah never 
hardened into an article of faith. Its influence is less 
felt in dogma than in literature, particularly in the 
legends and scriptural interpretations bearing on the 
subject of the revelation on Mount Sinai. We must, 
at least, consider them in their main features. 

First, the day of revelation is considered as the day 
on which earth was wedded to heaven. The barrier 
between them was removed by the fact that the Torah, 
the heavenly bride, the daughter of the Holy One, was 
wedded to Israel on that day.' The simile is carried 
further, and even the feature of the capture of the 
bride is not missing, — the verse in Ps. 68 19, "Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive," 
being interpreted as referring to Moses, who ascended 
to heaven and captured the Torah, in spite of the 
resistance of the angels, who were most reluctant to 
allow the Torah, the desirable treasure, to be taken 
away from among them.' Our planet is in constant 
fear lest Israel should imitate the example of their 
heathen neighbours, which would signify its doom 
to destruction. Hence the attention of the whole uni- 
verse is directed to this glorious act. When God gave 
the Torah we read that the creatures of the firmament 
paused in their flight, those of the earth ventured 
not to lift up their voices, the waves of the boisterous 

' See p. A"., 104 *, »nd Exod. X., 30 1, 33 i. 

» Sec SJiaiiaa, 89 i; P. X^ g& a, and i ; and EibJ. R., z8 1 and 
partlleU. 
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seas ceased to roll, and the angels interrupted their 
eternal song of "Holy, Holy, Holy,"' — heaven and 
earth listening to the good message. 

This listening of the universe suggests the uni- 
verealistic feature of the Sinaitic revelation. Though 
magnifying Israel for their readiness to receive the 
Torah, and strongly blaming the gentiles who refused 
to subject themselves to the word of God, so that a 
certain animosity comes down from Mount Sinai against 
the worshipper of idols,' these legends still betray a 
univcrsalistic tendency as to the real and original 
purpose of the revelation. Thus with reference to 
Isa. 45 19, God is supposed to have said : " I have 
not spoken {the word of the revelation) in secret. I 
did not reveal it in hidden places and in dark comers 
of the earth." Nor did God postpone the giving of 
the Torah till Israel should enter mto the Holy Land, 
lest Israel might claim it for themselves and say that 
the nations of the world have no share in it (in other 
words, it was nol God's intention to make it a national 
religion). He gave it in open places, in the free desert, 
so that every man feeling the desire might receive it. 
Nor did he say first to the children of Jacob, " Seek ye 
me."* For, as we read in other places, the Holy 

' Exfd. Jl^jg*. » Siaiiaa, 89 a. 

' See Mftkilla, 61 a, 66 i, tbe whole p»»wge bcBinning T3"T03 DW, 
The Id! U Dot quite correct, but the drift uftbe thought u u »e h*T« 
it here. Sec Nolei Iq the puuge, and cf. Bacher, Ag. Tan., 2 ih, nulc 
I ; and Mmc^ ed. Kobol, S.v. DUfi. See alia YaUiil MaMri 
m ha., p. 156, re«d BirB inrteid of BJ3D. The MHG. read* 

rraa -tob [no 'nn: it'rtt "pT^cn .-rmpr 16 Tippa inn. 
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and lightnings which accompanied the revelation, they 
were frightened, thinking the world was to pass through 
another judgement as it did in the days of the deluge, 
whereupon they consulted their prophet Balaam. He 
calmed their fears, saying: "Fear not, ye kings, he 
who dwells in heaven has revealed himself to his chil- 
dren in his glory and his mercy. He has appeared, to 
give to his beloved people Torah, wisdom, and instruc- 
tion,' and to bless them with strength and peace." ' In 
another passage it is stated that God appeared on this 
occasion in the aspect of an instructing Elder, full of 
mercy.' Like rain and light, the Torah was a gift 
from heaven of which the world is hardly worthy, 
but which is indispensable to its maintenance.' 

The gift was a complete one, without any reserve 
whatever. Nothing of the Torah, God assures Israel, 
was kept back in heaven.* All that follows is only a 
matter of interpretation. The principle held by the 
Rabbis was that the words of the Torah " are fruitful 
and multiply." • Thus the conviction could ripen that 
everything wise and good, be it ethical or ceremonial 
in its character, the effect of which would be to 
strengthen the cause of religion, was at least poten- 
tially contained in the Torah. Hence the famous 
adage, that everything which any student will teach at 
any future time, was already communicated to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, as abo the injunction that any accept- 

J See P. ff., 95 a. ' See Si/rr, 143 *. ' See Miihilfa, 66 4. 
* Gen. R., 61. > Dim. Ji.,&t. * Sec Chagigak, i^. 
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able truth, though discovered by an insignificant man 
in Israel, should be considered of as high authority as 
if it had emanated from a great sage or prophet or even 
from Moses himself,' It requires but an earnest 
religious mind to discover all truth there. For the 
Torah came down from heaven with all the necessary 
instruments: humility, righteousness, and upright- 
ness — and even her reward was in her.' And man 
has only to apply these tools to find in the Torah 
peace, strength, life, light, bliss, happiness, Joy, and 
freedom.' 

The Torah was, in short, all things to all men. To 
the Theosophist, who had already come under the sway 
of Hellenistic influences, it was the very expression 
of God's wisdom, which he would, as far as it is con- 
sistent with Biblical notions, elevate into an emana- 
tion of God's essence, and endow with a pre-mundane 
existence, reaching almost to infinity. To the mystical 
poet, with his love for the picturesque, it was the 
heavenly bride adorned with all the virtues which only 
heaven could bestow on her, at whose presentation to 
Israel the whole imivcrsc rejoiced, for her touch with 
mankind meant the wedding of heaven to earth. 
What, then, could the poor mortal do belter than to 
learn to know her and to fall in love with her? 

To the great majority of the Rabbis who retained 

> See Si/rt, 79 b. ' Diui. R., ibid. 

'See P.K., 105*1 MiehiUa,->fib,a,T, Sijria,%1.h,%lb; Exad. 
Jf..36.. 
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their sober sense, and cared more about what God 
requires us to be than about knowing what he is, the 
Torah was simply ihc manifestation of God's wiU, 
revealed to us for our good; the pedagogue, as the 
Rabbis expressed it,' who educates God's creatures. 
The occupation with the Torah was, according to the 
Rabbis, less calculated lo produce schoolmen and 
jurists than saints and devout spirits. "Whosoever 
labours in the Torah for its own sake, merits many 
things ... he is called friend, beloved, a lover of 
God, a lover of mankind ; it clothes him in meekness 
and fear (of God), and fits him to become righteous, 
pious, and upright; it keeps him far from sin, brings 
him towards the side of virtue, and gives him sover- 
eignty and dominion and discerning judgement. To 
him the secrets of the Torah are revealed; he becomes 
a never failing fountain, he grows modest and long- 
suffering, forgives insults, and is exalted above all 
things," ^ On the other hand, his individualism 
does not make him exclusive, his freedom does not 
involve the subjection of others, the world rejoices in 
him, for he enriches it with sound knowledge, under- 
standing, and strength.* His life is one even like that 
of Moses, a continuous mourning for the glory of God 
and the glory of Israel (at present obscured) and a con- 
' See Gil. ff., 1, a. ■a'?ri-i' ■ra'7n dd ms*. etc., by r. d-h ro 

I"T3pB, ft) Kinyan Torah, 3 A, 4 a, the passsge given thece from the 
Mickilla of lahmiel, but not to be FouDd there. 

* See Kinyan Turah and Fiiednumn, DTICDl, p, 15 stq. 

' Kinyan Torah, ibid. 
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Slant longing for their salvation,' whilst his activity (a 
continuation of the revelation) is making peace between 
heaven and earth,' In sooih, Israel has recognised the 
strength (or the secret) of the Torah ; therefore, they 
said, " We forsake not God and his Torah, as it is said : 
'I sat down under his shadow with great delight, and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste ' " (Song of Songs 23). ' 

In fine, to the Jew the Torah was anything but a 
curse. He understood how to find out the sweetness 
and the light of it and of the Law which formed a 
part of it. 

' See S. £., pp. 17 and 6j. * See SanAtilrin, 99 i. 



THE TORAH IN ITS ASPECT OF LAW 
(MIZWOTH) 

R. SiULAi, a well-known Agadic teacher and con- I 
troversialist of the third century, said as follows: 
"Six hundred and thirteen commandments were 
delivered unto Moses on Mount Sinai ; three hundred 
and siirty-five of which arc prohibitive laws, corre- 
sponding to the number of days of the solar year, 
whilst the remaining two hundred and forty-eight are 
afhnnative injunctions, being as numerous as the 
limbs constituting the human body." ' This is one of 
the earlier comments on the number of the six hundred 
and thirteen laws, which are brought forward in many 
of our theological works, with the purpose of proving 
under what burden the scrupulous Jew must have la- 
boured, who considered himself under the duty of 
performing all these enactments. The number is, by 
its very strangeness, bewildering; and the Pharisee, 
unable to rise to the heights above the Law, lay under 

■ MakkBlk, 23 b an-I patalkls, in ihe O'JT) HB- (where n"an KniD 
ought lo be corrected into K"Q). Cf, Bachei, Ag. Am., i u>, »nd ■ 
Dotes. The earliest known source fur this number is probably !4ic. 
67 a. Cf. also Sifie, 90 b. See also Bloch, Raiut Jes Ahuiii /u 
I IH ttg., and 309 itj. 
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the curee of its mere quantity. A few words as to the 
real value of these statistics are therefore necessary, 
before we pass to other questions connected with our 
subject. 

The words with which the saying of R. Simlai is intro- 
duced arc,'" He preached," or "he interpreted," and 
they somewhat suggest that these numbers were in some 
way a subject for edification, deriving from them some 
moral lesson. The lesson these numbers were intended 
to convey was, first, that each day brings its new tempta- 
tion only to be resisted by a firm Do not ; and, on the 
other hand, that the whole man stands in the service of 
God, each limb or member of his body being entrusted 
with the execution of its respective functions.' This was 
probably the sentiment which the preacher wished to 
impress upon his congregation, without troubling 
himself much about the accuracy of his numbers. 
How httle, indeed, we are justified in urging these 
numbers too seriously is clear from the sequel of 
R, Simlai's homily. It runs thus : " David came {after 
Moses) and reduced ' them (the six himdred and 

> l6o» -1 P-n in mort of the ptralleb. 

• Cf. P. K., 101 a, and Rashi to MaJHiolh, ibid. Cf. also Tan^ 
KJtn, a. There are, however, grave doubw whether the subdivision in 
36s and 148 (tlie »<"-'l' « the Talmud from n"DO to DIK) is not a 
later addition. C(. Bacher, ibid, 

• The word in the Talmud and in Tan., OVliW end a fTBOTO, 
which may mean "cumpressed" or "reduced." See Bacher, iiiii. 
I take here the venion of the Talmud, omitting the ftdditiooal dii- 
Gnuioot, Cf. alio M. T., 15, end. 
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thfrtfm mmTTTarvfTTiiPnr^'' to efevcn. is 3t is sud: Lovd, 
wiio shall abkLe zi arr tabemade? vfio shall dwcD 
in tfar hofr hill? He that walkedi qprightlY, ctc^ 
Then Isaiah cazne and redaced them to sex^ as k is 
said: He dial walkech r^hieoosbr, etc' Then Micah 
came and reduced them to three: He hadi shewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what dodi die Loid 
require of thee, bat to do jusdr, etc' Then Isaiah 
came again, and reduced them to twoy as it is said: 
Thus saith the Loid, Keep my judgements, and do 
jiEtice.^ Then Amos came and reduced them to one, 
as it is said: Seek die Loid and live.* Tl^liilst Habak- 
kuk (also) reduced them to one, as it is said: But the 
just shall live by his faith.* " The drift of thb whcde 
passage shows that the homily was not so much intended 
to urge the necessity of carrying out all the command- 
ments with their numerous details, as to emphasise 
the importance of the moral laws, which themselves, 
nevertheless, may be compressed into the principle of 
seeking God, or of faith in God. 

Granted, however, that R. Simlai took it seriously 
with his number of six hundred and thirteen : granted, 

^ Pft. 15 9-s which Tcnes contmin eleren morml iniimcdoiis. CL 
Kimchi's commentary to this chapter. 

^ Isa. 33 IS, which Terse contains six moral injanctions. 
' Micah 6 8, where three moral injanctions are contained. 

♦ Isa. 56 1. 

* Amos 5 6. This was probably the original version of R. Simlai's 
words, notwithstanding the objections made there. 

« Hab. 2 4. 
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again, that his enumeration rested on some old authority 
which may be regarded as a guarantee for its exactness,' 
this would prove nothing for the " burden theory." 
The only possible explanations of our Rabbi's saying are 
the lists of R. Simon Kiara and of Maimonides.' But 
even a superficial analysis will discover ihat in the times 
of the Rabbis many of these commandments were already 
obsolete, as, for instance, those relating to the arrange- 
ments of the tabernacle, and to the conquest of Pales- 
tine; whilst others concerned only certain classes, as, 
for instance, the priests, the Judges, the soldiers and their 
commanders, the Nazirites, the representatives of the 
community, or even one or two individuals in the whole 
population, as, for example, the king and the high priest. 
Others, again, provided for contingencies which could 
occur only to a few, as, for instance, the laws concern- 
ing divorce or levirate-marriages. The laws, again, 
relating to idolatry, incest, and the sacrilices of chil- 
dren to Moloch, could hardly be considered as coming 
within the province of the practical life even of the 
pre-Christian Jew; just as little as we can speak of 
Englishmen being under the burden of the law when 
prohibited from burning their widows or marrying 
thar grandmothers, though these acts would cer- 
tainly be considered as crimes, A careful examination 
of the six hundred and thirteen laws will prove 

' Tliis seem* to be the opinion of Mgimonides. 
» The former in the nlW-U fliaSl. the Ultet in the nUtai IM 
•nd the Introduction to the iTTiri mifO. 
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that barely a hundred laws are to be found which 
concerned the everyday Ufe of the bulk of the people.' 
Thus the law in its totality, which by the number of its 
precepts is so terrifying, is in its greater pan nothing 
else than a collection of statutes relating to diSereat 
sections of the community and to its multifarious insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical as well as civil, which constituted, 
as I have already said, the kingdom of God. 

And here lay the strength of Judaism. The modem 
man is an eclectic being. He takes his religion from 
the Bible, his laws from the Romans, his culture from 
the classics, and his politics from his party. He is cer- 
tainly broader in his sympathies than the Jew of old ; but 
as a composite being, he must necessarily be lacking in 
harmony and unity. His sympathies are divided be- 
tween the different sources of his inspiration, — sources 
which do not, as we know, always go well together. In 
order to avoid collision, he has at last to draw the line 
between the ecclesiastical and the civil, leaving the 
former, which in fact was forced upon him by a 
foreign religious conqueror, to a separate body of men 
whose business it is to look after the welfare of his 
invisible soul, whilst reserving the charge of the body 
and the world to himself. 

The Rabbinic notion seems to have been that "if 

religion is anything, it is everjlhing." The Rabbi 

gloried in the thought of being, as the Agadic expression 

runs, "a member of a city (or community) which in- 

Scc Schechlet, Sluditi in Judaism, p. 301. 
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eluded the priest as well as the prophet, the king as 
well as the scribe and the teacher," all appointed and 
established by God.' To consider the administration 
of justice with all its details as something lying without 
the sphere of Torah would have been a terrible thought 
to the ancient Jew. Some Rabbis are anxious to 
show that the appointment of judges was commanded 
to Moses, even before Jethro gave him the well-known 
advice.' The Torah, they point out, is a combination 
of mercy and justice.' That the ways of the Torah 
"are ways of sweetness, and all her paths are peace" 
(Prov. 3 17, 18), was a generally accepted axiom,* 
and went without saying ; what had to be particularly 
urged was that even such laws and institutions as appear 
to be a consequenceof uncompromising right and of rigid 
truth, rather than of sweetness and peace, were also 
part and parcel of the Torah, with her God-like uni- 
versality of attributes. Hence the assertion of the 
Rabbis that God threatens Israel with taking back his 
treasure from them should ihey be slow in carrying 
out the principle of justice {dinim).^ "To the nations 
of the earth he gave some few laws; but his love to 
Israel was particularly manifested by the fulness and 

1 Sifri, 134 a. Cf. Ckullin, 56 J, The passue in the text followi 
more the reiding in the MIfG., 1"W3 * n-S »6l3T KSIS 'DIH O""! 

r-iBiD isino roan isina riraj i3ino ra'^a isino Th isino 

■ara TTOOI ISlno, etc. » See Sifri, ID a. 

* Dtut. R., 5 1. 

* See, lot initADce, Sukkah, 32 a \ Jihamoih, S7 h, tod eltewheie, 

* Exod. R,, JO B. 
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completeness of the Torah, which is wholly thdrs." ' 
And in it they find everything. "If thou wanlest 
advice," the Rahbis say (even in matters secular, or 
in questions regarding behaviour and good manners), 
"take it from the Torah, even as David said. From thy 
precepts I get understanding" (Ps. 119 im).' 

As a fact, the old Rabbis hardly recognised such a 
chasm between the material and the spiritual as to jus- 
tify the domain of religion being confined to the latter. 
The old Rabbinic literature is even devoid of the words 
spiritual and material. The corresponding terms, ■'31711 
and ■'DIW, were coined by later translators from the 
Greek and Arabic philosophers, with whom the divi- 
aon between body and soul is so prominent. It is true 
that the Rabbis occasionally used such expressions as 
"things of the heaven" and "things of the world," or 
matters concerning "the eternal life" and matters con- 
cerning "the temporal life."' But apart from the 
fact that they were little meant to indicate a theologi- 
cal division between two antagonistic principles, the 
"things of the heaven" covered a much wider area of 
human life than is commonly imagined. Thus we 
hear of a Rabbi who remonstrated with his son for not 
attending the lecture of his friend R. Chisda. The son 

' Exed. R., Hid., 9 end paraUels. * See P. K., loj a. 

' KO^n ^'O — K"OBT "S'O. See i^. Biracholh. 7 *, v. Shabhath, 
33 b. Interesting is the arrangement in the complete edition of [he 
DIIT -|BD in which all the laws concerning conduct and morality are 
grouped under the heading of the dulies towkrda God and man, whilit 
tlic ceremonial come under the heading of duties towards God alone. 
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apologised, and answered that he had once gone to the 
school of R. Chisda, but what he heard were "things 
of the world," the lecture having consisted in the expo- 
sition of a set of sanitary rules to be observed on cer- 
tain occasions. Whereupon the father rejoined indig- 
nantly: "He (R. Chisda) is occupied with the Hfe of 
God's creatures, and dost thou venture to call such 
matters 'things of the world'?" ' Elsewhere we find 
the Rabbis deciding that to teach a child a trade or a 
handicraft is to be considered as one of the "dehghts 
of heaven," for which arrangements may be made even 
on the Sabbath.' 

As a rule, the Rabbis spoke of sin and righteousness, 
a good action or a bad action, mitO or m'as, for 
each of which body and soul are alike held responsible. 
But no act is in itself the worse or the better for being 
a function of the body or a manifestation of the soul. 
When Hillel the Great, who, as it would seem, was the 
author, or at least the inspirer, of the saying, "Let all 
thy deeds be for the sake of Heaven," was about to 
take a bath, he said, " I am going to perform a religious 
act by beautifying my person, that was created in the 
image of God."' 

R, Judah Hallcvi, with the instinct of a poet, hit the 

i SAaiiatA, 82 a. »a'awtn. ShaHalH, i%0 a. 

*SteA.K.N.,zibi Lcv.R.,H»; *.nA P. R., wt, t. "Thefoiirtll 
degree of love," sajri Si. Bernard somewhere, " 11 to love wlf onlj for 
God's mkc." Src also the passage from ihe Ytlamdtnit reproduced in 
Jellinek'9 Bilk Ilammidrask. b : 85 where it is the "^l (or inperioc 
bMuty) in wbicb the '?Xn 0*711 bud* uprettion. 
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right strain when he said, in his famous Dialogue 
Kusari, "Know that our Torah is constituted of the 
tliree psychological states: Fear, love, and joy" (that 
is to say, all the principal emotions of man are enlisted 
in the service of God). " By each of these thou mayest 
be brought into communion with thy God. Thy con- 
triteness in the days of fasting does not bring thee nearer 
to God than thy joy on the Sabbath days and on festi- 
vals, provided thy joy emanates from a devotional and 
perfect heart. And just as prayer requires devotion 
and thought, so does joy, namely, that thou wilt rejoice 
in his commandments for their own sake, {the only 
reasons for this rejoicing being) the love of him who 
commanded it, and the desire of recognising God's 
goodness towards thee. Consider these feasts as if thou 
wert the guest of God invited to his table and his bounty, 
and thank him for it inwardly and outwardly. And if 
thy joy in God excites thee even to the degree of singing 
and dancing, it is a service to God, keeping thee attached 
to him. But the Torah did not leave these things to 
our arbitrary will, but put them all under control. For 
man lacks the power to make use of the functions of 
body and soul in their proper proportions." ' 

The law thus conceived as submitting all the faculties 
and passions of man to the control of the divine, whilst 
suppressing none, was a source of joy and blessing to 
the Rabbis. Whatever meaning the words of the Apostle 
may have, when he speaks of the curse of the Law, it is 
' Kutari (ed. Sluzki, p. 45). 
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certain that those who lived and died for it considered 
it as a blessing. To them it was an effluence of God's 
mercy and love. In the daily prayer of the Jews the 
same sentiment is expressed in most glowing words; 
"With everlasting love tliou hast loved the house of 
Israel, thy people; Torah, commandments, statutes, 
and judgements hast thou taught us. . . , Yea, we 
will rejoice in the words of thy Torah and thy com- 
mandments forever. . . . And mayest thou never take 
away thy love from us. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
lovesl thy people Israel." ' Beloved are Israel, whom 
the Holy One, blessed be he, surrounded with com- 
mandments, (bidding them) to have phylacteries on 
their heads and arms, a mezuzah on theu- door-posts, 
fringes on the four corners of their garments. . . . 
"Be distinguished," said the Holy One, blessed be 
he, to Israel, " by the commandments in order that 
ye may be pleasing unto me. Thou (Israel) art beau- 
tiful when thou art pleasing." ' Indeed, there is not 
a single thing which is not connected with a command- 
ment, be it the farm, or the home, or the garments of 
the man, or his flocks.' And it is on account of this 
fact that Israel considered themselves blessed in the 
dty and in the field.* It is the very light sown for the 
righteous, God not having loved anything in the world 
which is not connected with a law.* 

' See Singer, p. 6g ; B*er, p. 164. Cr. ■Iso Berachoth, 33 6 ; Stngei, 
p. ta-j; «nd Bfter, p. 347. ' Sifrt, 75 * and paisllel*. 

* T.K^^aa. * Tan.*SX\^. ^ Num. Ji^ IT t ; <.LLai.£^(t». 



THE JOY OF THE LAW 

Law and commandments, or as the Rabbinic expres- 
sion is, Torah and Miz^voth, have a harsh sound and 
are suggestive to the outsider of something external, 
forced upon men by authority from the outside, sinister 
and burdensome. The citations just given show that 
Israel did not consider them in that light. They were 
their very love and their very life. This will become 
clearer when we consider both the sentiment accom- 
panying the performance of the Law and the motives 
urging them. 

The mi£0 hv nnaif, the joy experienced by the 
Rabbinic Jew in being commanded to fulfil the Law, 
and the enthusiasm which he felt at accomplishing that 
which he considered to be the will of God, is a point 
hardly touched upon by most theological writers, and 
if touched upon at all, is hardly ever understood. 
Yet this "joy of the Law" is so essential an element 
in the understanding of the Law, that it "forms that 
originality of sentiment more or less delicate" which 
can never be conceived by those who have experienced 
it neither from life nor from literature. 
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How anxious a Jew was to carry out a law, and what 
joy he felt in fulfilling it, may be seen from the following 

story, which perhaps dates from the very time when the 
Law was denounced as slavery and as the strength of 
sin. According to Deut. 24 19, a sheaf forgotten in 
the harvest field belonged to the poor; the proprietor 
being forbidden to go again and lo fetch it. This 
prohibitive law was called TV\yO rilltO, "the com- 
mandment with regard to forgctfulness." It was im- 
possible to fulfil it as long as one thought of it. In 
connection with this we read in the Tosephta: "It 
happened to a Chasid (saint) that he forgot a sheaf in bis 
field, and was thus enabled to fulfil the commandment 
with regard to forget fulness. Whereupon he bade his 
son go to the temple, and offer for him a burnt naffering 
and a peace-offering, whilst he also gave a great banquet 
to his friends in honour of the event. Thereupon his 
son said lo him: Father, why dost thou rejoice in this 
commandment more than in any other law prescribed 
in the Torah ? He answered, that it was the occurrence 
of the rare opportunity of accomplishing the will of 
God, even as the result of some oversight, which caused 
him so much delight." ' 

This joy of the Miswah constituted the essence of the 
action. Israel, we are told, receives especial praise for 
the fact that when they stood on Mount Sinai to receive 
the Torah, they all combined with one heart to accept 

' Teiephla } 
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the kingdom of heaven in joy. The sons of Aaron, 
again, were glad and rejoicing when they heard words 
(of commandment) from the mouth of Moses. Again, 
"let man fulfil the commandments of the Torah with 
joy," exclaimed a Rabbi, "and then they will be 
counted to him as righteousness," ' The words, 
"Moses did as the Lord commanded him" (Num. 
27 22), are explained to mean that he fulfilled the Law 
with joy.' In a similar manner the words, "I have 
done according to all that thou hast commanded me" 
(Deul. 26 u), are inlerpreted to signify, I have re- 
joiced and caused others to rejoice.* Naturally, it is 
the religionist of high standard, or as the Rabbis ex- 
press it, "the man who deserves it," who realises this 
joy in the discharge of all religious functions, whilst 
to him "who deserves it not" it may become a trial 
of purification.* But the ideal is to obtain this quality 
of joy, or "to deserve it." The truly righteous rejoice 
almost unconsciously, joy being a gift from heaven to 
them, as it is said, "Thou (God) hast put gladness in 
my heart." * 

This principle of joy in connection with the Mtzwah 
is maintained both in the Talmud and in the devo- 
tional literature of the Middle Ages. The general rule 
is: Tremble with joy when thou art about to fulfil a 

> See Mtikilla, 66 * ; T. A"., 43 *. See ilio S. E., p. 29. Cf. alio 
ijttf., p. 95. 

^ Sifri, 52 i, * /bid., lag a. 

* Yoma, 72 *, irwTjt roT t6 vwsms roi. ' s. e., p. 97. 
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commandment.' God, his Salvation, and his Law, 

are the three things in which Israel rejoices.' Indeed, 
as R. Bachye Ibn. Bakudah declares, to mention one 
of the later morahsts, it is this joy experienced by the 
sweetness of ihc service of God which forms a part 
of the reward of the religionist, even as the prophet 
said, " Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; and 
thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart" (Jer. 15 is).* R. Bachye Ibn Chalwah, again, 
declares that the joj' accompanying the carrying out of 
a religious performance is even more acceptable to God 
than the Mizwah itself. The righteous, he points out, 
feel this ineffable delight in performing God's will in the 
same way as the spheres and planets (whose various 
revolutions are a perpetual song to God) rejoice in their 
going forth and are glad in their returning;* whilst 
R. Joseph Askari of Safed {sixteenth century) makes 
joy one of the necessary conditions without which 
a law cannot be perfectly carried out.* And I may 
perhaps remark that this joy of the Mizwah was a 
living reality even in modern times. I myself had 
once the good fortune to observe one of those old 
type Jews, who, as the first morning of the Feast of 
Tabernacles drew near, used to wake and rise sooa 
after the middle of the night. There he sat, with 
I D. E. Z., a. * P. K^ 147 a, 194 a. 

• )"B D"n'7Kn rT3ij niaabn main. 
» nnpn is. ch. Hnow. 

'SecO'Tin, Wareaw, 1879, p, 9. Cf.aUo Albo, /Itariin.jw; gjw 
Luuato, onir n^^'Dt:, 28 a. 
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trembling joy, awaiting impatiently tlie break of dawn, 
when he would be able to fulfil the law of the palm 
branches and the willows ! 

To give one or two further instances how many more 
things there are in the Synagogue and in the Law than 
are dreamt of by our divines, I shall allude to the 
Sabbath and to prayer. 

The institution of the Sabbath is one of those laws 
the strict observance of which was already the object 
of attack on the part of the compilers of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Nevertheless, the doctrine proclaimed in one 
of the Gospels that the Son of man is the Lord of the 
Sabbath, was also current among the Rabbis. They 
too leach that the Sabbath is delivered into the hand 
of man (to break it when necessary), and not man into 
the power of the Sabbath.' And the Rabbis even laid 
down the axiom that a scholar living in a town, where 
there could be among the Jewish population the least 
doubt as to the question whether the Sabbath might 
be broken for the benefit of a person dangerously sick, 
was to be despised as a man neglecting his duty ; every 
delay in such a case being fraught with grave conse- 
quences to the patient; for, as Maimonides points out, 
the laws of the Torah are not meant as an infliction upon 
mankind, " but as mercy, loving-kindness, and peace." * 

The attacks upon the Sabbath have not abated. 
"The day is still described by almost every modem 

I Mtchilta, 104 a, 

*/tr. Yema, 45 i. Cf. Miimonidei, m Z"b MB HiaSl. 
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writer in the most gloomy colours, and long lists are 
given of the minute observances connected with it, 
easily to be transgressed, which would necessarily make 
the Sabbath, instead of a day of rest, a day of sorrow 
and anxiety, almost worse than the Scotch Sunday, 
as depicted by continental writers." Even Haus- 
rath' — who is something more than a theologian, 
for he also wrote history — is unable to see in 
the Rabbinic Sabbath more than a day which is to 
be distinguished by a mere non- performance of the 
thirty-nine various sorts of work forbidden by the 
Rabbis on Sabbaths, such as sowing, ploughing, reap- 
ing, winnowing, kneading, spinning, weaving, skinning, 
tanning, writing, etc., etc., — -a whole bundle of par- 
ticiples, in the expounding of which the Pharisee took 
an esfjecial delight.' Contrast this view with the 
prayer of R. Zadok, a younger contemporary of the 
Apostles, which runs thus: "Through the love with 
which thou, O Lord our God, lovcsi thy people Israel, 
and the mercy which thou hast shown to the children 
of thy covenant, thou hast given unto us in love this 
great and holy seventh day," * This Rabbi, clearly, 
regarded the Sabbath as a gift from heaven, an ex- 
pression of the infinite love and mercy of God, which 
he manifested toward his beloved children. Thus the 
Sabbath is celebrated by the very people who observe 

' See Schechler, SiuJiei in fudahiii, p. ag? stq, 
• HUtery of Ihi .V«o Tistaminl Timti, I Ul. 
■ Taephla Btrackctk, 3 t. 
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it, in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, 
as a day of rest and Joy, of pleasure and delight, 
a day in which man enjoys some presentiment of the 
pure bliss and happiness which are stored up for the 
righteous in the world to come, and to which such ten- 
der names were applied as the " Queen Sabbath," the 
" Bride Sabbath," and the " holy, dearly beloved Sab- 
bath." Every founder of a religion declares the yoke 
which he is about to put on his followers to be easy, 
and the burden to be light ; but, after all, the evidence 
of those who did bear the Sabbath yoke for thousands 
of years ought lo pass for something. The assertion 
of some writers that the Rabbis, the framers of these 
laws, as students leading a retired life, suffered in no 
way under them, and therefore were unable to realise 
their oppressive effect upon the great majority of the 
people, is hardly worth refuting. The Rabbis belonged 
to the majority, being mostly recruited, as already 
pointed out in another place, from the artisan, trading, 
and labouring classes.' This very R. Zadok, whom I 
have just mentioned, says : " Make not the Torah a 
crown wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spade 
wherewith to dig;" whilst Hillel conadersit as a mortal 
an to derive any material proht from the words of the 
Torah." 

The prayers of the synagogue are another case in 

point. That Jews could pray, that they had, besides 

the Temple, a synagogue service, independent of sacri- 

> See above, p. tto, ^ Aiatk, 4 ^. 
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fices and priests, does not, as every student must have 
felt, fit in well with the view generaAly entertained of 
the deadJy and deadening effects of the Law. The in- 
convenient Psalms of the later periods were easily 
neutralised by divesting them of all individualistic 
tendency, whilst the synagogue was placed under the 
superintendence of the Rabbis, " whose mechanical 
tendencies are well known." In their hands, we are 
told, prayers turn into rubrics, and it is with an especial 
delight thai theologians dwell on the Rabbinical laws re- 
lating to prayer, as, for instance, how many times a day 
a man ought to pray, the fixed hours for prayer, in what 
parts of the prayer an interruption is allowed, which 
parts of the prayer require more devotion than others, 
and similar petty little questions of religious casuistry 
in which the Rabbi, as an expert, if I may call him 
so, greatly delighted. But these writers seem to over- 
look the fact that the very framcrs of ihcse petty laws 
were the main composers of the liturg>'. And who can 
say what the Rabbi's feelings were when he wrote, for 
instance, "Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned"? 
The word "Father" alone suggests a world of such 
ideas as love, veneration, devotion, and childlike 
dependence upon God. It is easy enough to copy 
rubrics. They float on the surface of the so-called 
"Sea of the Talmud," and it requires only a certfdn 
indelicacy of mind, or what Renan would have called 
"the vulgarity of criticism," to skim them off, and pass 
them on to the world as samples of Jewish synagogue 
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life. If Life and Times writers would only dip a little 
deeper into this sea, they would notice how easily the 
Rabbis could disregard all these rubrics. The subject 
of prayer is too wide to be dealt with here even in a 
perfunctory manner, but a few passages at least may 
be cited which will illustrate the sentiment of the 
Rabbis with regard to this topic. Thus we read, 
with reference to Jer, 148: "God is the Mihweh of 
Israel, which word the Rabbis take to mean " the source 
of purity" (Israel's purification being estabhshed by 
attachment to God). "God says to Israel, I bade 
thee read thy prayers unto mc in thy sjTiagogues ; 
but if tbou canst not, pray in thy house ; and if thou 
art unable to do this, pray when thou art in thy field ; 
and if this be inconvenient to thee, pray on thy bed ; 
and if thou canst not do even this, think of me in thy 
heart." ' Prayer is, indeed, as the Rabbis call it, 
"the service of the heart " ; though man should praise 
the Holy One, blessed be he, with every limb in his 
body, even as David did who praised him with his head, 
with his eyes, with his mouth, with his ears, with his 
throat, with his tongue, with his lips, with his heart, 
with his reins, with his hands, with his feet, as it is 
said, " All my bones shall say, Lord who is like unto 
thee ? " (Ps. 35 10) ; nay, with his soul and his breath.' 

' P. K., 157 *. 1580, Tererring to the mrtning "well" ot "ciileni" 
nthet th«ti "hope." 

» ToaniA. 1 a. Cf. Sifre. 80 a ; Af. T., 5 1, aboot the pnym of 
TTP CtadiTidiuJ). See Mttkilta ef H. Siman, p. 151. C(. alio above, 
p. 50iiMle a. 
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Prayer, and the recitation of the Shema, are among 
the things which keep the heart of Israel in exile 
awake,' and God requires of Israel that, at least in 
the time of prayer, they should give him all their 
hearts; ' that is to say, that the whole of man should 
be absorbed in his prayer. " Prayer without devotion is 
like a body without a soul," is a common Jewish 
proverb. Indeed, he who prays should direct his heart 
to heaven, nay, he must consider himself as if the 
very Divine Presence is facing him." God himself 
teaches Israel how to pray before him; * for nothing is 
more beautiful than prayer ; it is more beautiful even 
than good works, and of more value than sacrifices,' 
It is the expression of Israel's love to God ; God longs 
for it.* Prayer is Israel's chiefest joy.' When thou 
risest to pray, let thy heart rejoice within thee, since 
thou servcst a God, the like unto whom there is none 
(Ps. 100 3). Hence the benediction in which Israel 
thank God that they are permitted to pray to 
him.* 

And here I must again be allowed an allusion to per- 
sonal reminiscences. The following passages in the 

' See Cant. Rabba, c,: % * Tan,, K3n I, end. 

■ See Btrachotk, 31 t, and Sankcdrin, 32 a. 

• See Ras/i Haskanak, 17 b. Cf, ibove, 37. 
» See Sifr,, 71 b, and Tan., KSTl I. 
'See A/. T, 1161. 
' See Valkut to Ps. 100. Cf. M. T. to this chapter. 

• Sec fer. BerachBth, 3 d (the first lines on the top). Cf. Baer*! 
lenuuks to the IlSIl omO, p. 100. 
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Song of the Unity are recited in some congregations on 

the Eve of tlw Day of Atonement : — 

We are thy people and thy sheep, who delight to obey 
thy will. 

But how shall we serve, since our hand hath no power, 
and our sanctuary is burnt with fire ? 

How shall we serve without sacrifice and meat offer- 
ing? for we are not yet come unto our rest, 

Neither is there water to wash away defilement ; lo ! 
we are upon unpurified ground. 

But I rejoice at thy word, and I am come according 
lo thy bidding. 

For it is written, I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices, 
or thy burnt -oBerings. 

Concerning your sacrifices and your bumt-offerings I 
commanded not your fathers. 

What have I asked, and what have I sought of thee but 
to fear me ? 

To serve with joy and a good heart ? 

Behold, to hearken is better than sacrifice, 

And a broken heart than pure offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 

In sacrifice and meat-offering thou delightest not ; sin- 
offering and bumt-offering thou hast not asked. 

I will build an altar of the broken fragments of my 
heart, and will break my spirit within me. 

The haughty heart I will humble ; yea, the haughtiness 
of mine eyes, and I will rend my heart for ihc 
sake of the Lord. 
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My broken spirit, that is thy sacrifice. Let it be 
acceptable upon thine altar ! ' 
Bui only one who has seen the deep despiur reflected 
on the faces of the worshippers, as they repeat the first 
stanzas bewailing the loss of sacrifices as a means of 
atonement, and the sudden transition to the highest 
degree of joy and cheerfulness at the thought expressed 
in the last stanzas, that it is neither burnt -offering nor 
meat-offering which God requires, but thai the heart 
is the real altar and the service of the heart the real 
sacrifice — only one who has witnessed such a prayer- 
meeting will be able to conceive how little the capacity 
of the Rabbi to pray, and to rejoice in prayer, was 
affected by the rubrics, and how superficial is the com- 
mon conception of onlookers on this subject. 

In the preceding remarks we had a reference to a say- 
mg of R. Zadok, prohibiting the making of the Torah 
a means of aggrandising one's self, and another 
saying of HiUcl to the same effect.' The saying 
in question closes with the words, "Lo, whosoever 
makes profit from the words of the Torah removes his 
life from the world.'" This brings us to the subject 
of TVysh {Lishmah), playing a very prominent part in 
Rabbinic hterature. By Lishmah is understood the 
performance of the Law for its own sake, or rather 

1 TirPTl "HP, first day. See Strvitt of At Synagagut, D»vi» and 
AdlcT, London, 1906, vol. I, p. 41. 

" See alwve, p. 145. ' AboA, 4 1. 
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for the sake of him who wrought (commaDded) it, ex- 
cluding all worldly intentions. Thus, with regard to 
sacrifices, the words of Lev. r 9 (^^ rniTi m) are 
explained to mean that the sacrifice must be brought 
with no other inlenlion but that of pleasing him who 
created (he world.' The service of God should be as 
single-minded as he is single in the world, to whom 
this service is directed.' " It is pleasing unto me that 
I commanded and my will was done."' With refer- 
ence to other laws, the injunction is, " Do the things 
(of the Torah) for the sake of him who wrought them, 
and speak in them for iheir own sake." * Indeed, 
the Torah is only then pure when man cleanses him- 
self from all sin, and from every thought of profiling 
by it, so that he must not expect of mankind to serve 
him or maintain him, because he is a scholar.* 
Nay, it is only the occupation with the Torah for its 
own sake which is life, " but if thou hast not per- 
formed the words of the Torah in this manner, they 
kill thee."* It is Just this purity of motive which 
forms the main difference " between the righteous 
and the wicked, between him that scrveth God and 
' T. A",, 7 c ud 8 c. Cf. ZeiacAim, 37 *. Sec alio below, pp. 297 
tad 198' 

' T. A'., 43 ,f. Ste below, p. 258. ' Si^e, 39 a ind 54 d, 

' See Nidarim, (,2 a, reiidmg abPtl. See. however. Sifrt, 
84 h. D. E. Z- (ed. Tkwrogi) hoi both res'lingi. Cf. Bacher, Ag. 
Tan., I M. Duran in his conunenUry to H'-K, 5 t, hu Ibc teading 

B'OP uzh ura -o-n jbrB aih. 

' Mechilla of R. Simon, 98. 

• Stfri, 131 b ; TaaniA, 7 a j cf. Bscber, Ag. Ton., 2 Wo. 
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him that serveth him not " (Malachi 3 is),* The 
same thing applies also to other laws. Two men 
feasted upon their Passover lamb. The one ate it for 
the sake of the Miswah, the other devoured it in the 
manner of a glutton. To the former they apply the 
Scriptural words, " The righteous shall walk in them; " 
lo the latter, "The transgressor shall fall therein" 
(Hosea 14 10).' This is of course the highest ideal 
of the religionist, though not everybody could attain 
to this high degree, and some concessions were made 
in this respect. Hence such statements as " Let 
a man be occupied in the study of the Torah and 
the fuUilling of commandments even in the case 
when they are not performed for their own sake ; " 
but the statement closes with the words, " for 
this occupation will lead in the end to the desired 
ideal of the purer intention," This is in harmony 
with the sentiment expressed by another Rabbi, who 
was wont lo pray, " May it be thy will that you 
bring peace . . . among those students who are oc- 
cupied in the study of the Torah, both who do it for 
its own sake, and those who do not do it for its own 
sake. And that these latter may come to ultimately 
occupy themselves with it for its own sake."' In any 
case, this selfish occupation was considered as a Torah 
wanting in grace.* 

' See ^. ?■„ 31 ». 

' See tfatir, 33 a. See &I10 Albo, liiarim, 3 > *Dd n. 

■ See Beraiieli, fj a, * C<on), See Smiiai, 49A. 
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And let it be noticed that the notion of LUkmah 
excluded even the intention of fulfilling a law with the 
hope of getting such rewards as are promised by the 
Scriptures. Though the Rabbis never tired of urging 
the belief in reward and punishment, and strove to 
make of it a living conviction, they yet displayed a 
constant tendency to disregard it as a motive for action. 
The saying of Antigonos of Socho, " Be not like servants 
that serve their master with the view to receive re- 
ward," is well known.' All the commentators on the 
sayings of the Fathers explain this sentence as mean- 
ing that love pure and simple is the only worthy 
motive of the worshipper. But we must not look 
upon this saying of Antigonos as on one of those 
theological paradoxes in which divines of all creeds 
occaaonally indulge. It is a sentiment running 
through the Rabbinic literature of almost every age. 
Thus the words in Deut. ii 13, "To love the Lord 
your God," are explained to mean: "Say not, I will 
study the Torah with the purpose of being called 
sage or Rabbi, or to acquire fortune, or to be rewarded 
for it in the world to come; but do it for the sake of thy 
love to God, though the glory will come in the end." ' 
The words in Ps. 112 i, "Blessed is the man who 
delightelh greatly in his commandments," are inter- 
preted to mean, that he is blessed who delighteth 
in God's commandments, but not in the reward 
promised for his commandments.* This proves, by 



^AMl, 1 



^Si/rt,SAa. 
* AieJah Zarah, ig. 



Cf. .bo»e. p, 58. 
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the way, that the Rabbis could depart from the letter 
of the Scripture for the sake of the spirit, the succeeding 
verses in this very Psalm being nothing else than a 
description of the reward awaiting the pious man who 
fulfils God's commandments. In another place, those 
who, in view of Prov. 3 16, look out for the good things 
which are on the left side of wisdom, namely, riches and 
honours, are branded as wicked and base.' And when 
David said, "I hate them that are of a double mind, 
but thy law do I love," he indicated by it, according to 
the Rabbis, his contempt for mixed motives in the ser- 
vice of God, as the Law should not be fulfilled either 
under compulsion or through fear, but only from the 
motive of love. Indeed, God bears evidence to the 
unselfishness of Israel and their full confidence in him, 
saying, " I gave them afiirmative commands and they 
received them; I gave them negative commands and 
they received them, and though I did not explain their 
reward, they said nothing" (making no objection),' In 
the devotional literature of the Middle Ages there is 
hardly a single work in which man is not warned 
against serving God with any intention of receiving 
reward, though, of course, the religionist is strongly 
urged to believe that God does reward goodness and 
does punish wickedness.' 

I See A'wiw. If., Ml. ' ;W. T^ 119 *». and ihiJ., iigi. 

• See D-TDn HBD, Panna, p. aS4. Cf. »lso Aiulai, HIOlp 1310, 
t.y.,T<avh. See also above, pp. 67 «if. and 68 «y. Cf. also Schechler, 
StudUs in /uJaiim, 2d terns, the essay on Saiiia and Saintlimtt. 
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Nor does salvation exactly depend on the number 
of the commandments man accomplishes. It is true 
that every law gives Israel an opportunity of ^lc- 
quiring merit {Zackulh), and inheriting thereby the 
world to come ; for which reason the Holy One, blessed 
be he, multiplied lo them Torah and commandments.' 
But this multiplication only aims at an increase 
of opportunities enabling man to accomplish at least 
one law in a perfect manner, which alone possesses 
the virtue of saving. "Even he who has done 
one of those things (enumerated in the 15th Ps.) is 
valued as much as if he had done all those things 
and shall never be moved,' and only he shall not escape 
the mouth of Sheol who has not accomplished a single 
law." ' Bui the accomplishment of this single law must 
be, as already indicated, in the most perfect way. As 
R. Saadya Gaon states on Talmudic authority, 
the worshipper {Ohed) is to be considered the man 
who at least set one law apart for himself which he 
should never transgress, or fall short of in any way.* 

■ See Makholh, 33 i. Mislmah. Cf. Tan. B.,\tia, mud Ntm. R., 
17 t, >nd Fricdmonn, OTIGSJ, p. 33. 

" See MaikBlk, 14 a; M. T., 16 T. Cf, tUo Sanhtdrin, 81 a. It 
thontd be remarked that the piraphraie of the Rabbii of this Pi, and 
of Ei., lS< ttq., implies even a higher BloDdard than luggested b^ the 
literal leiue of the Biblical leit. 

■ See the itatement of R. Jochaoan in MakkoA, ibid, Cf. Rab- 
binowici in Variat Ijetioms, a. I. 

*Wini niJlait,5: ■. HIi utihoniyH/rr. XidJuikin,(il J. Aitn 
initBDCc of luch ■ law, the comQUDdment of bonoaring fatbei and 
mother i« pvfa there. 
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In confonnity with this is the view of Maimonides, who 
declares that it is an essential belief of the Torah that 
if a man fulfils even (only) one of the six hundred and 
thirteen laws in a perfect manner, so that it is not 
accompanied by any worldly consideration but done 
for the sake of the love of God, he becomes thereby 
worthy of the life of the world to come.' Maimonides 
illustrates his point by the story of a Rabbi (of the 
Tannaitic age), who was about to die the death of a 
martyr, but shortly before he suffered, he discussed 
with his friend his prospects of sharing in the life of 
the world to come. The answer he received was to 
the effect that if ever there came "an action into hia 
hands," he may hope for it ; that is, if he ever met with 
a case requiring a special effort to carry the law into 
effect. The Rabbi then remembered that in his ca^ 
pacily as treasurer of the charities in his city such a case 
did occur, and that he performed his duty to the full. 
It is thus neither the martyrdom which he was to un- 
dergo nor the routine life in accordance with the law 
which may readily be expected of any Rabbi, but the 
accomplishment of one commandment in a perfect 
way that secures salvation.' Somewhat similar is the 

' Sec MaimoDides, Commeatiry to Afishnah Matkoti, 3 u. It ti 
not impoisiblE that both R. Saadya and Maimonides were also tbinkiog 
of MtchiUa 33 A, where we read in the name of R. Nebemiah, " He 
who receives upoo himself (eveo) a single law, ia faith, is worthy that 
the Holy Spirit should resl upon bim." 

* See Maimonidea, ibid. See also Abodah Zarak, iS a. Cf. Albt^ 
JUUtrim, 5 m. 
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following story : A certaia Rabbi who held communion 
with Elijah asked the prophet one day when standing 
in the market whether he could discover among the 
crowd there any person destined for the life of the 
world to come. "No," answered the prophet. 
Subsequently Elijah perceived a certain person, then 
he said to the Rabbi, " This is the man of the world 
to come." Upon inquiry by the Rabbi, it was found 
that he was a jailer, and that he possessed the merit 
of watching over the chastity of the daughters of Israel, 
whom misfortune brought under his authority, A little 
later, the prophet again pointed out two more individ- 
uals as men of theVorld to come. When the Rabbi 
asked aflcr their profesaon they answered, "We are 
cheerful persons and cheer up the depressed ones. 
Again, when wc see two persons quarrelling, wc en- 
deavour to make peace between them."' 

It must further be noted that even mere negative 
virtues are not without a certain saving power. "He 
who refrains from committing a sin, they reward him 
as if he accomplished a commandment,"' It should 
however be stated that this view is greatly modified by 
some other opinions that only admit the merit of ihis 
negative disposition when the temptation to sin was very 
great, or when the man out of conscientious scruples 
abstained from an action, the sinful feature of which 

I See Taatiitk, 12 a Knd Jtr. Taanith, 64 b. CI. alio Albo, iiiA 
* Sec Afisina* MatteiA, 3 u. Cf, St/n, 135 a, KiddusAin, 39 t, 
vaA/tr. ATiJAukiH, 61 d. 
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was not fully established.' It is further modified 
by the following statement: "A man might think," 
the Rabbis teach, "considering that he avoids every 
opportunity of sin and is on his guard against evil 
(with his tongue) and falsehood, he can now indulge 
in sleep (idleness), neither committing sin nor doing 
good ; therefore it is said ' Depart from evil and do 
good,'" (Ps. 34 14). And by "good" is meant the 
occupation with the Torah.' 

The real motive of this enthusiasm for the Law must 
be sought in other sources than the hope of reward. 
Those who keep the commandments of God are his 
lovers. And when the lover is asked, Why art thou 
carried away to be burned, stoned, or crucified ? he an- 
swers. Because I have studied the Torah, or, Because I 
have circumcised my son, or. Because I have kept the 
Sabbath; but he considers the suffering as wounds in- 
flicted upon him for the sake of his beloved one, and 
his love is returned by the love of God.* The Law is 
thus a means of strengthening the mutual relations of 
love between God and his people.* The fulfilment of 
the Law was, in the eyes of the Rabbis, a witnessing 
on the part of the Jews to God's relationship to the 
world. "Why does this man," they say, "refrain from 
work on the Sabbath ? why does he close his business 
on the seventh day? He does so in order to bear 

» See KiddusMn, 31 *, •nd/fr. fCidduskin, 61 d. CI. tUa M. T., I T. 

"See^iiwljA Zarah, iSiand ig a, waA M. T., 1 0. 

• Mtehilla, f&b. 'See MtchilU, 9S a. 
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witness to the fact of God's creation of the world, 
and to his providence over it." ' The Law, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, was a source of holiness. Each 
new commandment with which God blesses Israel 
adds holiness to his people; but it is holiness which 
makes Israel to be God's own.' They deduce this 
doctrine from Exod. 20 ao, which verse they explain 
to mean that it is the fact of Israel being holy men 
I ''OTH which gives them the privilege of belong- 
ing to God. Hence the formula in many benedictions: 
"Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, . . . who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and found delight 
in us.'" Another version of the same sort is, " Be- 
loved are the commandments by which the Holy One, 
blessed be he, exalted the seed of his friend Abraham 
and gave them unto Israel with the purpose of beauti- 
fying and glorifying them; whilst Israel, his holy 
people, and his inheritance, glorify his name for the 
commandments and statutes he gave them. And it is 
because of these commandments that Israel are called 
holy.* These reasons, namely, the motive of love, the 
privilege of bearing witness to God's relationship to the 
world, the attainment of holiness in which the Law 
educated Israel, as well as the other spiritual motives 
which I have already pointed out, such as the joy felt 

1 S«e Jifechilla, 104 a. ^ Ibid., 980. ' Biier, p. 198. 

• See TDlai TBD, ed. M«iitui, 136 *. The diction of ibe pasBage 
■howt tliat it has been taken from sume ancient Midruh. See alio 
above, p. 147. and below, p. 309. 
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by the Rabbis in the performance of the Law and the 
harmony which the Rabbis perceived in the life lived 
according to the Torah, were the true sources of Israel's 
enthusiasm for the Law. At least they were powerful 
enough with the more refined and nobler minds in Israel 
to enable them to dispense utterly with the motives of 
reward and punishment ; though, as in every other 
religion, these lower motives may have served as con- 
current incentives to a majority of believers. 



THE ZACHUTH OF THE FATHERS 

Imputed Righteousness and Imputed Sin 

The last chapter having treated of the righteousness 
achieved through the means of the Law and the an 
involved by breaking it, it will be convenient to 
deal here with the doctrine of the ITOX ITOl (the 
Merits of the Fathers), the merits of whose righteous- 
ness are charged to the accoimt of Israel. This doc- 
trine plays an important part in Jewish theology, and 
has its counlcrparl in the belief that under certain 
conditions one person has also to suffer for the sins of 
another person. We have thus in Judaism both the 
notion of imputed righteousness and imputed sin. 
They have, however, never attained such significance 
either in Jewish theology or in Jewish conscience as it 
is generally assumed. By a happy inconsistency, in 
the theory of salvation, so characteristic of Rabbinic 
theology, the importance of these doctrines is reduced 
to very small proportions, so that their effect was in 
the end beneficial and formed a healthy stimulus to 



I 

I 



The term riUT {Zachuth) is not to be found in the 
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Bible, though the verb occurs in the sense of being pure 
or of being cleansed.' In the Rabbinic literature, the 
verb nai is somelimes used as a legal term meaning to 
be acquitted, to be in the right, to have a valid claina; 
whilst the noun Zacbulh means acquittal.' Occa- 
sionally it also means to be worthy of a thing, or to be 
privileged.* In the pi'el it means to argue, to plead for 
acquittal.* Further, in a theological sense, to lead 
to righteousness,' to cause one or to give one the 
opportunity to acquire a merit, while the noun ZachtUk 
is used in the sense of merit, virtue, which under 
certain conditions have a protective or an atoning 
influence.' 

For the sake of obtaining a clearer view of the 
subject, which is rather complicated, we shall treat it 
under the following headings: (i) The Zachuth of 
a Pious Ancestry; (2) The Zackutk of a Pious Con- 
temporary; (3) The Zachuih of the Pious Posterity. 

(i) The Zachuih of the pious ancestry may generally 
be described as the m2K msi (ihe Zachuih of the 
Fathers), but the term Fathers is largely limited in Rab- 
binic literature to the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, God's covenant with whom is so often ap- 

1 See Micah 6 ii; F^, 1190; Job 15 (. 

^ See Baia Mttiai, 107 i; Misknak, Hid., t 4; Miihnak Sanhtdrin, 
4 I. See Jastrow'i DiiHonary, s.v. Sec abo Bacher, TermintlogU, 

» See Seta, 17 a; Chagigah, 5 b, 

* See, for insUnee, Misknak Sanhedrin, 3 s. 

* Sec AiolA, 5 u. •See /tr. Kiddiakin, 61 d, and P. Ji , j8 i. 
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pealed to already in the Bible. The Rabbinic rule is, 
"They call not Fathers but the three (patriarchs), and 
they call not Mothers but four" (Sarah, Rebeccah, 
Rachel, and Leah).' The last statement with regard to 
the Mothers suggests also that there is such a thing as 
the mnnit msi (the Zachuth of the Mothers). This is 
in conformity with ihe Rabbinic statement in reference 
to Lev. 26 42 regarding God's remembering his covenant 
with the patriarchs, that there is also such a thing as 
the covenant with the Mothers.' In another place 
they speak even distinctly of the Zachuth of the 
Mathers, "If thou seest the Zachulh of the Fathers 
and the Zachulh of the Mothers, that they are on the 
decline, then hope for the grace of God." ' And it 
would even seem that they would invoke the Zachuth 
of the Mothers together with the Zachuth of the Fathers 
in their prayers on public fasts prescribed on the occa- 
aion of general distress.' In connection with the same 
verse (Lev, 26*2), the Rabbis speak also of the cove- 
nant with the Tribes ("the servants of the Lord"), 
to whom God has also sworn as he did to the patriarchs, 

> BirachaA, Id i. See.however, A £. 2.,ch. I, »hcrethcyipe«k of 
•eren Fuhen who enteced into a covenaat with God. In Straek 
(betdioE to c. 44), the eipicniaa FatAtn a even mote eileniive. 

» T.K^n^i. 

' See /tr. SaiUudriH, ay d, and Ijv. R., 36 *. Cf. commentariei, 
■nd Me alio Cant. R„ a g. 

• See Pieado-Jonathan to Exad. tS g ind Mirhi/ta, 54 a. In our 
UturKy, Ihc invocKioD to ihe Zacliuth of the Molhen ii very tare. A 
Piyui (hymn) by R. Genhoin b. Judah, redled on the eve of the 
New Ymt, hu a tefeicnce lo Ike coTenant of the Motben. 
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and whose Zachulh Moses is also supposed to have 
invoked, as he did that of the Fathers,' 

It is, however, the Zachulk of the Fathers which 
figures most prominently in Rabbinic literature. The 
thought of the creation of the Fathers preceded the 
creation of the world.^ They are the rocks and the 
hills,* but also the foundations of the world, for it is 
on their Zachulk that the world is based.* Abraham 
is the very pelra on which the Holy One, blessed be 
he, established the world,' as it is said, "For the 
foundations of the earth are the Lord's" (i Sam. z 8), 
whilst ihe Zachulh of the Fathers is also occasionally 
called "rock."' 

It is true that the Fathers are not considered abso- 
lutely perfect. They could not, according to some 
authorities, stand the rebuke (or judgement) of God.' 
And though their position is so exalted that their 
abode would have been translated into the regions 
above had they wished it, nevertheless, they did not 
receive the epithet "Holy" until they died.' Yel, in 
general, they are considered as the greatest and 



' T. jr., liar; Exod. ^., 44 e -uhi 10. Cf. Im. 63 n. Sec iJio 
P. R., 191 a. 

* P. Jf. E., 3, Cf. Cm. Jt., I 1. 

* See JUichiUa, 54 a, xaA St/rt, 140 a. Cf. ilso Exod. S., 38 u 
' Exod. R., 15 ». 

> See Yalhul to Penl., % 766, reproduced from the YtlamdtHu. Cf. 
•bove, p. 59. 

* See yaliHt lo Pinl., J 763, reproduced from the Yilamdtnu. 
' Sec ^mcAin, xiia. * M. T., 161. See alio commentary. 
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the most weighty among Israel,' except the King 
Messiah, according to certain Rabbis also except 
Moses,' It is because of the Zachuth of the Fathers, 
or the Covenant with the Fathers, that Israel was 
redeemed from Egypt.' That Moses was permitted 
to ascend Mount Sinai and to mingle there with the 
celestials and receive the Torah, was also for the sake 
of the Zachuth of the Fathers.* When Israel sinned 
in the desert (by the worshipping of the golden calf), 
Moses uttered ever so many prayers and supplications 
and he was not answered. Indeed, his pleading for 
Israel lasted not less than forty days and forty nights, 
but all in vain. Yet when he said, "Remember Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob thy servants" (Exod. 32 is), 
his prayer was heard at once.' One Rabbi gets so 
exalted at the thought of the Zachuth of the Fathers 
that he exclaims to the effect: Blessed are the children 
whose fathers have a Zachuth, because they profit by 
their Zachuth; blessed are Israel who can rely upon 
the Zachuth of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, it is 
their Zachuth which saved them. It saved them on 
the occasion of the exodus from Egypt, when they 
worshipped the golden calf, and in the times of Elijah, 

'See Ji/»-^, 94 a. 

* See Tan, B., i to, teil and commentiry, and Sifrt, If i. 

* See Eied. R., I h. See aba Michilta, 4S a. wbcte the patriarebt 
■re deicribed t\ ■inleu, The apiniuna leem to have been divided. 
Cf. Mrnnn "^CC, ed. Buber, 35 a. Sec alaa Nachmanidei' cotomenlarj 
to Exod. tllo. 

* Gm. ^, 18 I and I. * Skabbatli, 41 a. Cf. Exed. R., 44 1. 
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and so in every generation.' Indeed, Israel is com- 
pared to a vine, because as the vine is itself alive, but 
is supported by dead wood, so Israel is living and last- 
ing, but is leaning upon the deceased Fathers.' It is by 
reason of this support, that the righteous deeds of the 
j^Uhers are remembered before God. "Who was so 
► Itctive before thee (God) as Abraham, the lover of God? 
Who was so active before thee as Isaac, who allowed 
himself to be bound upon the altar? Who was so 
active before thee as Jacob, who was so thankful to 
God?"* Therefore, whenever Israel comes into dis- 
tress they call into remembrance the deeds of the 
Fathers.' 

Besides the Zackulh of the Fathers, tear i^oxn^ 
limited to the patriarchs, there is also apparently the 
Zackulh of every man's ancestry. The father, we 
are taught, transfers (^311) to his son the benelits of 
beauty, strength, wealth and wisdom and (old) age.' 



' Af. BtT., ch. 10. » Exvi. B; 44 1- Cf. Lai. //., 36 1. 

* See Cant. R., I i. The ipecUl mctivitie* bete are nipplied from 
Sifi-t, p. 73 *. 

' Aggadalh Shir Hashirim, p, 14. With regard to the sacrifice of 
Iiaac, playing luch an impoctant part in the liturgy, sfe Midraikim to 
Gen., ch. 13; P. K., 154 a and 4, tent and notes, and P. //., 171 i, and 
icfecence given there. Cf. also MHG., 314 nq., and Beer, Ltbat 
Abrahams, pp. 57 seq., 175 seq. 

' Miihttah EduyolA, 1 ». Cf. Tesephta, ibid., p. 4s6, and Tosiphia 
Senhtdrin, 4 ia, »nd Jtr. Kidduskin, 61 a. See alia 63 t, and refer- 
ences, and Tan. B„ 1 M *. Cf. also Kinyan Tnrak ; A. R. A'., 
55 b. Dole II, and 60 b, Dote 34, and Fried manDiDTIDD], pp. 19 and ao. 
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Though these benefits are all personal and merely 
hereditary, it would seem that they were not quite 
dissociated in the mind of the Rabbis from the notion 
connected generally with Zachuth and its theological 
possibilities. This is the impression, at least, we 
receive from the remark of one of ihe ancient Rabbis, 
who declares that these benefits cease with the moment 
man has attained his majority, when he becomes 
responsible for his conduct, and that it depends upon 
his own actions whether these benefits should continue 
or not.' In the well-known controversy between the 
patriarch Rabban Gamaliel the Second and his oppo- 
nents, the general opinion was that preference should 
be given to R, Eliezer b. Azariah, above other nomi- 
nees, because he was a man who enjoyed the Zachuth 
of his fathers, having been a descendant of Ezra.' 
"The son of fathers" (that is, a man of noble descent) 
was generally respected, though some would place 
him below the scholar or "the son of the Torah." ' 
Indeed, he who had Zachuth of his fathers was 
thought that he could with less risk expose himself 
to danger than any other man.* They were also 
considered fit to act as the representatives of com- 
munities. "Let all men," said a Rabbi, "who are 

' S«e Tntfhta Bduyfth, Hid., and compare Maimon ides' commen- 
Ury to the Miihnak, ibid. From the refereDcea given in A. H. N.. ibid., 
■nd Fricdmann, C*nE01, Hid., it b alto evident that the traiureTTiDg of 
bcnefili are a ipccial privilege of the righleoiu. CI. alio the Rnfensa 
e/tht GteniiH, ed. tlarkavy, p. t;6. 

* BtraiheA, t-J a. ' See ^/(Mftlflrf, S3«- • See 5*flMai!*, 139*. 
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labouring with a Congregation (that is, leaders of 

communities occupied in social duties), act with them 
in the name of heaven, for the Zachuih of ihe fathers 
sustains them." And the larger the number of these 
righteous fathers, the more effective is the Zachuih by 
which their children profit.' 

All these statements, however, with their exaggerating 
importance of the Zachuih of a righteous ancestry, 
are greatly qualified by another series of Rabbinic 
statements, reducing the Zachuih to small proportions. 
With regard to the Zachuih of the Fathers (or patri- 
archs), we have the astonishing assertion by the Rabbis 
that this Zachuih was discontinued long ago. The 
passage in question begins with the words, "When did 
the Zachuih of the Fathers cease?" In a parallel 
passage, it runs, "How long did the Zachuih of the 
Fathers last?" Various dates are fixed by various 
Rabbis, but none of them is later than the age of 
the King Hezekiah. The Scriptural proofs adduced 
by these Rabbis are not very cogent. The way, how- 
ever, in which the question is put impresses one 
with the conriction that this cessation of the Zachuih 
of the Fathers was a generally accepted fact and that the 
only point in doubt was the exact date when tliis cessa- 
tion took place.* But when this date was reached, 
the Holy One, blessed be he, exclaimed, "Until now 
you possessed the Zachuih of the Fathers, but for the 



1 Atolh, J 12. Sec ilso M. T., 59 t. 
» See Shabbath. 55 a j Jtr. Sanktdr 



', ajJ; and La/. Jt., 39 «, 
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(uture, every one will depend on his own actions. I 
shall not deal with you as I dealt with Noah (who, 
according to certain Rabbis, protected with his Zackutk 
his unworthy sons). Fathers will no longer save their 
children." ' Of course, Israel need not despair, for 
when every Zachulk of the ancestral piety disappears, 
Israel can always fail back on the grace of God, never 
to be removed.' Thus on the day when the Holy One, 
blessed be he, vriU judge Israel, the laller will look at 
the Fathers that they should plead for them, but there 
is no father who can save his son, and no man can 
save his brother in this distress. Then they will lift 
up their eyes lo their Father in Heaven. In another 
place, the same thought is expressed lo the following 
effect : Those generations (who passed through dis- 
tress) will say unto him, " Master of the World, those 
of yore had the Fathers, whose Zachulk stood by them, 
but we are orphans, having no father, but thou hast 
written, ' For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy ' " 
(Hosea 14*).* There is however one Rabbi who ob- 
jects to all the dates given, maintaining that the Zachulk 

1 Ag. Ber., ch, lo. The tulhority of Af. Bit. lecmi to be an old 
Barailha. CT. Midrmh Tannnim, p. bl, } 9, whi're U even Kems 
Ihw the Zaihtilh of No«h eonlinaed much longer than the Zacktuh of 
ibe Falhen, Iniel only living on the ZacAulh of the cuTniiuindinents. 
See bUo ran. M(*^, $ (3, wilh reference to Geo. 31 ti, where the re marlt ii 
tnade that the Zaekulk of (honeit) hanJicrift is greater thin the 
ZaikulA of the Fatbet*. Cf. Btrarkolh, 8 a. 

* Lev. A*., iiiJ, Beethove, p. 173, note 3, with regard lo the Zaiktith 
of the Mothen. 

' See .iV. r, 121 1; Ag. Bit., ch. 83. 
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of the Fathers lasts forever, and that Israel can always 
appeal to it, as it is said, "For the Lord, thy God, 
is a merciful God; he will not forsake thee, neither 
destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy fathers 
which he sware unto them" (Deut. 4 31).' This, 
however, is more of an appeal to the covenant with the 
Fathers than to the Zachulh, the covenant being un- 
conditional and everlasting, independent of Israel's 
actions," "And the truth of God endurcth forever" 
(Ps. 117 2), is the covenant which God has established 
with the Fathers.' This is in accordance with the 
remark of one of the mediEeval commentators of the 
Talmud, who says, "Though the Zachuth of the 
Fathers has ceased, the covenant of the Fathers never 
ended," He points to the liturgy where we bring into 
remembrance the covenant, not the Zachuth, of the 
Fathers.' Another commentator, again, explains that 
it is only the very wicked who may not rely any longer 

^/tr. Saniedrin, 17 d. CI. Lev. J, 39 «. 

* RemirkabU a the eipteuiQn in the Mtchilla ef R. Simon, p. 94, 

ma man nnx xr^. 

* M. nii7 J. 

* See Tosa/o(h SAaifiati. 55 a. The appeal to Che ZathMA o( the 
Fathers ii hirdl; tepresenled in the original pcayera, CKCcpl if we take 
u such the woidt, " who rememlierest the pious deeds of the patri- 
archa." in the first bencdicduD of the Eighteen Benedictions. These 
words, however, are omitted in the most ancient versions of the 
Eighteen Benedictions. To the eovtnani with the Fathers, howevet, 
we have a very emphatic appeal in the jVuia/ (Additional) Prayer of 
the New Year. It is in the later liturgy where the Zachutt of the 
Fathers plays such an important part. See Zuni, Synagagali Pctsii, 
p. 455. Cf. Rev. S. Levy's OrigiHal Virtut, p. 7. 
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on the Zachuth of the Fathers, whilst the righteous 
still pro6t by it. He further suggests that together 
with prayer the Zachulh of the Fathers may prove 
efficacious even now. This opinion receives some 
support from a statement of an ancient Rabbi, who 
declares that the Zachulhoi the Fathers, which was so 
potent a factor on the occasion of the exodus from 
Eg>'pt, would have been of little use but for the fact 
that Israel did repentance in time, since there was 
against their account also the consideration that they 
were soon to commit the sin of the golden calf.' 
Generally, it may be stated that the Zachulh of the 
Fathers still retained its hold on Jewish consciousness, 
at least in its aspect of the covenant, if not directly, 
as a fountain of grace on which the nation can rely 
at all times. In fact, the two aspects are sometimes 
closely combined. Thus we are told that God removes 
the sin of Israel on account of the Zachulh of the 
conditions (or covenant) which he made with Abraham, 
their father (between the Pieces).' Again, "When 
Moses the Prophet began lo say those words (the Curses 
of Deut. 38 i5-fi8) ... the Fathers of the World 

■ See the cDinmenttrics (□ Irv. R„ 36 a, and Exed. R^ i ». Cf. 
Beer, Lthtn Ahrahami, p. aoi tiq. 

* See Cam. R., I 1.. Cf. Gen. 15 10. Q. bIk. ntul. R..in. wtiere 
the vene to prove the cfiFCt of the Zmkiah of the Fathera npoD the 
TCdcmption U Dent. 4 m, " For the Lord . . . will not , . , forget the 
caveniDt o( thy fathen which he twue unto thein." See also Dtul. 
R., 6 I, where they speak of the ZitchMk at Ihe Ftthcti, the coyenanl 
tad the oathi, which arc aflcrwaids reduced to Ibc ZachuA of the 
Falheti alone. 
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(the patriarchs) lifted their voices from their graves 
. . , ajid said, 'Woe to our children when they are 
guilty, and all these curses come upon them. How 
will they bear them? Will he make an end of 
them, as our ZacktUh will not protect them, and there 
will be no man who will pray for them?' Then there 
came a daughter voice from the high heavens, and thus 
she said, ' Fear not, ye Fathers of the World. Even 
if the Zachuth of the generations should cease, your 
Zachulh will never end, nor will the covenant I made 
with you be dissolved and (these) will protect them.'" ' 
It was different with the Zachulh of the fathers, or 
ancestral piety in general, where no such covenant 
exists. Various passages have also been reproduced 
in proof of the Rabbinic belief in this Zachuth.^ It is 
hardly necessary to remind one of the Biblical au- 
thority for this belief, the very Decalogue containing 
the words, " For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generations of them that hate me; 
and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments" (Exod. 20. B and 0). 
Some Rabbis, urging the plural "unto thousands," 
(meaning at least two thousand), infer from this that 
the period of grace is to last five hundred limes as 
long as that of punishment,* the visiting of iniquity 
extending only to the third and fourth generations. 



> Pstudo-fonatkan, Deut aS u. 

■ See Toiefia Satah, 398; Sotah, I 



* See above, p. 175 seg. 
a. a. ygnia, 76 a. 
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Other RabtHS eiplain these words to stand for 
generations of indefinite number and without end,' 
or, as it is expressed in another place, bj the accx>in- 
plisbment of a reli^ous act man acquires merit for 
himself and for his posterity, "untQ the end of aU 
generations." ' But this Zachuth experiences many 
limitations. Thus, with reference to Deut. 7 9, in 
which the extendon of this Zathuth is confined to a 
thousand generations, and which the Rabbis took as 
contradicting the verse just quoled from Exodus 
(extending it to two thousand generations), the ex- 
planation is given that this former \'erse refers to cases 
in which those who transfer the merit serve God only 
through motives of fear; hence, their merit is not so 
enduring and is subject to limitations in time.' The 
Zachuth, thus to have a more lasting effect, has to be ac- 
quired by the highest degree of perfection in the service 
of God, which is that accomplished through the motive 
of love. But even of more importance are the hmita- 
tions made on the part of those who are to profit by 
these merits. We are referring to the emphatic state- 
ment of HiUel, who said, "If I am not tor myself, 
who is for me, and being for myself, what am I ? " which 
is explained to mean, " I must work out my own sal- 

« Mtdilta. 68 *. Cf. •!«> 310 Tph to Deut. 7 «. 

* T. JC., 37 a. Cr. lUo Yoma, 87 a, wbece it ii itiled that both 
Zathmh and guilt bivc Ibcir edect until the end of all gcucntioni. 

* See Salah, 31 a. See Rjuhi'i commeDtuy mIo the meaniiig of feu 
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vation, yet how weak are my unaided efforts !" ' This 
interpretation is supported by a paraphrase given of 
it in an older source, "If I have not acquired merit for 
myself, who will acquire merit for me, making me 
worthy of the life of the world to come? I have no 
father, I have no mother, I have no brother" (upon 
whose merits I can rely)." A similar opinion of the Rab- 
bis is expressed with reference to Deut. 32 39, " Fathers 
save not their children: Abraham saved not Ishmael, 
Jacob saved not Esau ; brothers save not brothers, . . . 
Isaac saved not Ishmael, Jacob saved not Esau. All 
the money in the world established no ransom, as it is 
said, 'Surely a brother rcdeemeth not a man, nor 
giveth to God a ransom for him" {Ps. 4g s),* Again, 
"Let not a man say, my father was a pious man, 
I shall be saved for his sake. Abraham could not 
save Ishmael, nor could Jacob save Esau." * Indeed, 
it would seem as if this were a generally accepted 
axiom, expressed in the words, "A father cannot save 
the son." * In the face of such statements, some of 
which became almost proverbial, there can be no 
doubt that the Zachulh of the fathers in no way served 
to silencG the conscience of the individual, relieving him 
from responsibility for his actions. What this Zachuth 
Cf. Taj'lar on ibis saying. See also A. B. N., 27 i. 



> AiatA, I 
note 58. 

> A. X. N., 17 h. 

' See Sifrt, 139 *. Cf. Targutn lo Ps. 49 9 

See also A. /f. A'., itid., and SaitAtdriH, 104 

' M. T., 46 1. ' , 
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served mostly to establish was the consciousness of 
the historic continuity, and to increase the reverence 
for the past which has thus become both foundation 
and inspiration. But this very idea brought Israel 
new duties. "We are thy people," runs an old prayer, 
" the children of thy covenant, the children of Abraham, 
thy friend ... the seed of Isaac . . . the congregation 
of Jacob, thy first-bom son. . . . Therefore it is 
our duty to thank, praise, and glorify thee, to bless, to 
sanctify, and to offer praise and thanksgiving unto 
thy name." ' And it is in the end the grace of God 
himself lo which the congregation of Israel appeals. 
The congregation of Israel says to the holy one, 
blessed be he: We have no salvation but in Ihce, we 
hope only in thee.' Again, when Israel comes into 
distress, they say unto the Holy One, blessed be he: 
Redeem us I but God says unto them: Are there 
among you righteous and God-fearing men {by whose 
Zackulh they could profit)? They answer: In the 
former times of our ancestors, the days of Moses, 
Joshua, David, Samuel, and Solomon, we had (such 
righteous men), but now, the longer the exile lasts, 
the darker it becomes. Then God says, "Trust in my 
Name, and my Name will save you." ' Again, the 
congregation of Israel said before the Hoiy One, 
blessed be he, " It is not for the sake of our righteous- 
ness and the good deeds we possess, that thou wilt 

' See Sngcr. p. 8; Baer, p. 45. ' See Af. T., 88 1. 

* See M. T., 31 1 uiil reference*. 
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save us, but whether to-day or to-morrow, deliver us 
for the sake of thy righteousness." ' And indeed, it 
was for his Name's sake that he redeemed them from 
Egypt; that he brought ihem to the Holy Land was 
also for his Name's sake, not for the sake of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and so will the future redemption 
from Edom be effected for his Name's sake.' 

Corresponding lo the ancestral piety is the ances- 
tral sin, which is charged, as indicated above, to the 
account of posterity that it may be made to suffer 
for it. As in the case of imputed righteousness, so 
they had also for the belief in imputed sin Biblical 
authority in the words of the Decalogue, "Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me" (Exod. 
30 b). But it did not escapw the Rabbis that this is 
in contradiction with the verse, "The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers: every ^nan 
shall be put to death for his own an" (Deut. 24 is), 

1 AT. T., Ji X 

* See M. T., 107 1. Thii is in conlndictioii to the statement made 
above, p. 174, thai it was the Zmhulh of the Fathers ohich was efTec- 
live at the redemption from Egypt. According to other Rabbit at 
every redemption both in the past and in ihc future, varioui factor* 
come into consideration, among them the Zachatk of the Falhen and 
repentance. See also Af. T., II4'S and teferences given there, with 
regard lo the Zachuth which was effective on the occasion of Ihal 
redemption. Cf. Jcr. Taanilh, 63 r/; M. T., 106 o; Deut. X., a »; 
P. VP., 184 *. The last adds, " It is repentance which causes the mercy 
of God and the ZackutA of Ihe Falhera (lo be effective)." 
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They tried to meet this difEculiy by explaining that 
children are made to suffer for the sins of their fathers 
only when they perpetuate the wicked deeds of their 
parents, in which case they are considered as identical 
with their parents, for whose sins they are thus punished 
in addition to their own.' Rather interesting is the 
way in which one of the Rabbis puts this contradiction : 
"When the Holy One, blessed be he, said unto Moses, 
that he was visiting the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, Moses answered, ' Master of the world, how many 
wicked people have begot righteous children ? Shall they 
share in ihe sins of their parents? Terah worshipped 
images, and Abraham his son was righteous ; Hezekiah 
was righteous, whilst his father Ahaz was wicked, . . . 
Is it proper that these righteous sons should be pun- 
ished for the sins of their faihers?' Thereupon, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, said unto him, ' Thou hast in- 
structed me well. By thy life, I shall remove my words 
and will establish thy words,' as it is said, ' Fathers 
shall not be put to death for their children,' etc. (Deut. 
24 IB). ' By thy life, I will ascribe (these words) to 

' See Onitles and Psi-Hde-futiatkan to the vene in Exodus. San- 
kedrin, 37 4. Cf. also MichiUa, ySi and 1140. and /•. X.. 167*, m 
well as T.X:, Mz4, with reference to Lev. 2611. Nachtoanides in hii 
commenliry 1o this passage in Exodus explains this contradiction that 
Ihe visiting of the sins of the fathers lake* place only in the case of 
idolatry, whilst in other sins Ihe sufTeting or the punishment is confined 
to the individual who committed the crime. However, he gives 00 
Rabbinical authority for this opinion. Perhaps he was thinking of 
Mtekitla 6S a, which explains that it is only in the case oF idolatry that 
he i* ui M3j3 ^M, wbUit in the cue of other tiu be ii fUfi Oim. 
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thy name,' as it is said, ' But the children of the murder- 
ers he slew not : according unto that which is written 
in the book of the law of Moses, wherein the Lord 
commanded, saying, "The fathers shall not be put to 
death for the children,'"" etc. (a Kings 14 6).' The 
same contradiction the Rabbis also saw between Exodus 
20 6 and Ezekiel 18 w, "The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him," and tried to reconcile it in the following way : That 
in the case of a man who is righteous, his wicked pos- 
terity is not liable to suHer for their own sins so quickly, 
the punishment being suspended for a time by the 
merits of their fathers; but in ttie case that a man is 
wicked, the visiting of his sins upon his wicked posterity 
will hasten the judgement of God, so that his children 
will at once be punished for their aivn evil deeds. In 
no case, however, will they suffer for the sins of their 
fathers.' Other Rabbis, however, saw in this contradic- 
tion a direct prophetic improvement upon the words of 
the Torah. " Moses said, ' God visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the children,' but there came Ezekiel and re- 
moved it and said, 'The soul that sinneth, it shall die.'"* 

' Sue Num. Jf., 19 »>. "See Mtckilta of R. Simon, p. 106. 

* Maiksih, 14 o. Cf. also Ag. Ber., ch. 10, where it would ie«m 
that tbeie wu > ceitain palm in binlory when neither ancestral rigbl- 
eousneu hoc ancestral wickeilneat were of any coniequence ti 
cliildceo. 
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The prophetic view is the one generally accepted by 
the Rabbis.' As an exception we may perhaps con- 
sider the sin of Adam, causing death and decay to 
mankind of all generations.' When the Holy One, 
blessed be he, created Adam, the first, he took him 
around all the trees of the Paradise and he said to 
him: " See my works, how beautiful and excellent they 
are. All that I have created I have created for thy 
sake. Take heed that thou sinnest not and destroy my 
world. For if thou hast sinned, there is none who can 
repair it. And not only this, but thou wilt also cause 
death to that righteous man (Moses). . . ," It is to 
be compared to a woman with child who was in prison. 
There she gave birth to a son, whom she brought up 
within the prison walls before she died. Once the King 
passed before the door, and the son began crying: 
"My master, the Kingl Here was I bom, here was 

' Sec BTOn nfiO, Panno, pp. 33 and 39, fur tome intereiting 
Kinark* and line diitinctioni od Ihii point. Sec alto Scbechtec, 
Stmiitt in Judaitm, p. z66 teq. 

* See Ealit. R„ 7 11, bul tec alto Gm. R., 14 a. Cf. T. K., 17 a. 
Cf. Num. Jt., 9 la. Cf. Pugio Ftdti, p. 675 (865), who tecmi, howeier, 
to have tampered with the leit. There can be little douht that the 
belief in the diaatlroui efrei:ts of the lin of Adam oo poilcrily was 
not entirely abtenl in Juilaism, though thi« beUef did not hold tuch 
a promiDcnt place in the Synagogue at in the Christian Church. It if 
alio thought that in (he overwhelming majority of mankind there ii 
enough tin in each individual cue to bring about death without theiin 
of Adam. Sii Tan. B., I 11 a, and Shabbalh 53 a and b. The doctrine 
eaumed and developed with great consialency by the Cabalittt of 



the I 



teenth ccDiuty. Cf> alto Giniberg, Dii Haggada bii den Kirckm- 
1, p. 46. 
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I brought up; for which crime am I placed here?" 
The King answered, " For the crime of your mother," 
Likewise there are certain national sins, as, for instance, 
the sin of the golden calf, in the expiation of which 
each generation contributes its small share, at least in 
the coin of suSering.' 

{2) The Zackuih of a Pious Contemporary (and 
Contemporary Sin). The most important passage to 
be considered in this connection is thai relating to the 
scale of merit and the scale of guilt. Believing fully in 
the justice of God, the Rabbis could not but assume 
that the actions of man form an important factor in 
the scheme of his salvation, whether for good or for 
evil. Hence the statement that man is judged in ac- 
cordance with the majority of his deeds, and the worid 
in general, in accordance with the number of the right- 
eous or wicked men it contains.' In accordance with 
this is the notion of the scale of merit (or Zachulk) 
and the scale of guilt. Assuming a man to be neither 
particularly righteous nor particularly wicked, and the 
world in general to consist of an equal number of right- 
ous and wicked men, the fate of the world may be 
determined by a single action added to the scale which 
outbalances the other, and so may the fate of the whole 
worid depend on it, "He performed one command- 
ment, and bliss is unto him, for he may by this have 
inclined the scales (S'"l3H) both with regard to himself 

' See/er, TanHid, 68 c, and SaiiiriiriH, 103 a, 

^ See Tasifiita fiiddiuhin, J36. Kidduikin, 40 b, tmd Ettlts. K., v. 
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and with regard to the whole world to the side of Zackuih. 
He commitled one sin, woe is unto him, for he may by 
this have inclined the scales both with regard to himself 
and with regard to the whole world to the side of guilt." ' 
The protective power of the Zachuth of the pious 
contemporary not only turns the scales to the side 
of Zachuth but "even maintains the world that was 
created by Ten Sayings." ' The authority for such a 
belief is given in the well-known dialogue between God 
and Abraham regarding the absence of the righteous 
men in Sodom and Gomorrah {Gen. 1834 scq.). And 
it is with reference to this dialogue that we are told 
that Abraham received the good message that the world 
will never be lacking in a certain number of righteous 
men even like himself, for whose sake the world will 
endure.' This number is differently given in the vari- 
ous soiu-ces, ranking between fifty and one. " Even for 
the sake of one righteous man the world is maintained, 
as it is said, 'the righteous is the foundation of the 
world ' " (Prov. 1025). Indeed, every day a daughter- 
voice comes from Mount Horeb, that says, " The whole 
world is fed for the sake of my son Chaninah, but he 
himself lives the whole week on a Kab of carobs.'" 

> See KidduiAiit, 40^, and teferencei. * See Abaik, j l. 

' See Gtn. X., 49 a. The number given there i* thirty, CktilHit, 
gan.ipeaksoffotty-Rve, A A'. £.,ch. zj.hu fiftj. Cf. />. A'.. 88 a, and 
MHC, 278. The statement given in the te»l U from Yema. j8Jl. 

* BtracMelh, \J b. See also Tan. B.,^^a. For (he CDntempuniT 
ZacAulh on a more limited acale, tee ^mong othen, Taaniti, la b ftnil 
at i ; Saia Afetia, Si a ; SanAiJrm, il^a ; tjid Cfiu/lin, 86 a. 
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As to the effect of contemporary sin it is hardly 
necessary to point out that a difference is to be made 
between the punishment lo be decreed by the worldly 
court and that inflicted by heaven. The court in 
Rabbinic notion is strictly confined in its dealings 
to the sinner himself. In the case of Achan, it is 
even declared against the literal sense of the Scrip- 
tures, that his children did not really suffer. Accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, they were only made to be present 
at the execution of their father, in order to come under 
the deterring effect of the whole procedure.' The judge- 
ment of heaven, however, makes the community respon- 
sible for the sins of the individual. They indeed fall 
heavily into the scale, but not on the ground of imputa- 
tion, but by reason of solidarity, which was very strongly 
felt in the ancient Jewish community. " Israel," an an- 
cient Rabbi expressed himself, " is like one body and one 
soul. ... If one of them sinned, they are all of them 
punished." ' The great principle was, all Israel are 
surety one for another.' " You are all surety for each 
other. If there is one righteous man among you, you will 
all be sustained by his merit, and not only you alone, but 
also the whole world ; and when one sins, the whole gen- 
eration will be punished." * This responsibility affects 



' See Joahoa 7 m and a. 
TCncs, and Sanhtiiriii, 44 a. 



a. Targum ind 
Agaiost ibis 15 lo 



' See Mtihilta ofR. Simon, p. 95. Cf. I^'. F., 4 
Ein Wert ibir dit MechiUa des R. Simon, p. 2j. 
' See Sanhidrin, 27 b and references. 
* Tan. B.,^^a and tefetencet, 



iced/". ^.£.,38, 
. See also Lewy, 
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the community differently with different sins. In the 
case of a false oath, not only the transgressor suffers, 
but also his family as well as the rest of the world 
are visited by the divine judgement. In lighter sins, 
the community is only made responsible in the case 
when they could have protested against the crime to be 
committed, but failed to do so.' The family of the 
criminal suffers, of course, in a higher degree than 
strangers.' It would seem, further, ihat, as far at 
least as the judgement of heaven was concerned, there 
was a tendency to consider the relatives of a criminal 
as a sort of accessories to the crime. Thus the ques- 
tion is put with reference to Lev. 20 a, " If he sinned, 
what crime did his family commit?" The answer given 
is, "There is no family counting among its members 
a publican in which they are not all publicans. There 
is no family counting among its members a highwayman 
in which they are not all highwaymen." ' Little 
children seem to form almost a part of iheir fathers' 
selves and suffer on that account for the sins of their 
parents. They are not included in the classes of chil- 
dren exempt by the law of Lev. 24 16.' The elders 

' See Shihiefh, 39 a. * See Shfhualh, 39 i. See, however, next note. 

■ Sec T. K., <jX I, Psiuda-Jomitkan lo the vc»e in Leviticui, ukI 
Skibaalh, ibid. The comment of the Gtmara seems to labour nndet 
the diRicully of reconciling various Rabbinic sayings. More probable 
il ii that this heavy responaibility of the family refer* on (be whole lo 
the )ini of a very serious nature, aucti as a fal«e oath, the worshipping 
of Moloch, etc. 

• See Sifri, 124 a, and cf. below, p, 175, where the reason i> given 
that they stand surely for their parents. From a Midrash quoted in 
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and leaiicrs, again, of the community are burdened 
with a special responsibility, as it is assumed that their 
protest may, by reason of their authority, prevent crime.' 
The Scriptural words, " Cursed be he that con- 
fixmeth not all the words of this law to do them" 
(Deul. 27 2fi), are interpreted to refer to the woridl> 
tribunal which fails in its duty to enforce the law and 
to protest against crime.* Again, with reference to 
Prov. 6 1, the Rabbis remarked; This verse refers 
to the student. As long as one is a mere student, he 
is not concerned in the community and will not be 
punished for the sin of the latter, Bui when he is 
appointed at its head and has put on the gown {a special 
dress which the Rabbi used to wear in his judicial 
capacity) . . . the whole burden of the public is upon 
him. If he sees a man using violence against his 
neighbour or committing an immoral action and does 
not protest, he will surely be pimished.* Indeed, he who 
has the power of protesting and does not protest, he 
who has the power to bring Israel back to the good and 
does not bring them back, is responsible for all the 
bloodshed in Israel, as though he would have com- 

JtfffG.,4i,}AS., it would still Mem Chat the loss of childrcTi is oaly 
another kind of punishment of the father. HrK B'JBpn rh^t "jSH 

pa To-rup IDS -ahs ai-ipn irraK"? k^k rhia. See »iso miJ- 

rath Zttta, 47, that this death or sufTeting of childien for Ihc ain oF 
their felhers is only up to the ngp of 13. After this age it is for the 
child's own sin. Cf. also Low's Ltbtnialler, p. 411. 

' See Shatbalh, 55 n. Cf. Tan. B., 3 « a and refereDces there. 

* Setjer. SefaA, 21 J. ' ExvJ. R., a; «. 
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niUed the munter himself. For, as already stated, 
all Israel are surety odc for aoother. The>' are to be 
compared to a company sailing io a ship, of whom one 
took a drill and began to bore a bole under bis seat, 
^^lien his friends protested, he said, "^Vliat does this 
concern you? Is not this the place as^gned to me?" 
TTiey answered him, " But will not the water come up 
through this hole and flood the whole vessel?" Like- 
e the sin of one endangers the whole community.' 
The community, however, according to the majority 
of the Kabbis, is not responsible for the sins committed 
Id secret, "When Israel stood on Mount Sinai they 
all made up one heart to receive the kingdom of heaven 
in joy, and not only this, they pledged themselves one 
for the other. When the Holy One, blessed be he, 
revealed himself to make a covenant with them which 
should also include the secret things, the)- said, 'We 
will make a covenant with thee for the things seen, but 
not for the things secret, lest one among us commit a 
sin in secret and the whole community be made re- 
sponsible.'" ' This condition of Israel was accepted 
by God. "Things hidden are revealed to the Lord, 
our God, and he will punish for them, but things seen 
are given over to us and to our children forever, to do 

> Se« 5. E., p. S6. Cf. also Ltv. R., 4 1. 

* Mtthilla, 66 b. The rcoditig there ii not quite certiin. Cf. com- 
In the text the toding a\ the Yaliul wu pirlly followed. 
Foi oppoiite viewi, tee Fiiedmana, Introduction to S. £., p. 73, Mid 
refercDce* given (here to Sanhidrin, 43 i. 
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judgement concerning them." ' Quite isolated seems to 
be the opinion according to which this exemption from 
mutual responsibility extended after the Revelation 
on Mount Sinai also to things seen. It is expressed 
in the following way: From the moment that God 
gave the Torah, it is only he who sins that will be 
punished, though before that the whole generation was 
responsible for the sin of the individual. Thus there 
were many righteous men swept away with the deluge 
in the times of Noah.^ On the other hand, we have 
also the view Ihat this responsibility extended also 
to things secret with the moment all Israel passed 
the Jordan (and established there a proper common- 
wealth).' It was only after the destruction of the 
Second Temple, when the Sanhedrin gathered in Jab- 
neh, that they were relieved from this responsibility, a 
voice from heaven proclaiming, " You need not busy 
yourselves with things hidden;"' that is to say, that 
with the loss of Israel's political independence, and 
proper jurisdiction of the community over all its mem- 
bers connected with it, the solidarity was also, partially 
at least, relaxed. 

(3) The Zachuth of a Pious Posterity, or the sin of 
a wicked posterity which has a retroactive influence 
upon their progenitors. With regard to sin there. is 

■ See PnHdo-Jonathan to Deul. V) t. » Tan., nm, 3. 

' See Saiihtdrin, 43 />. The reading is UDcettaln. See commentaries. 
Cf. also Si/re, 18 o ; A. f!. N,, 50 a and A, and refcrencei. 
* Jtr. Solah, 23 a. 
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only a faint trace of such a belief left in the earlier 
Rabbinic literature. It is with reference to Deut. 

21 8, where the statement is made that even the 
dead are in need of an alonemenl, but the context 
shows that such an atonement is only needed in case 
of murder, wiiich is supposed to have a damaging 
effect upon the ancestors of the murderer. It is not 
impossible that this notion was suggested by Ezekiel 
18 10, " And if he begat a son that is a robber or a 
shcdder of blood." Tlie murderer is thus bom already 
with the taint of his subsequent an. But, if the ances- 
tor can be affected by a an not committed by himself, 
it is only reasonable that he should secure pardon 
by an atoning action accomplished by posterity.' 
More ample are the references to the Zachulh of a 
pious posterity. Thus the Holy One, blessed be he, 
acts kindly with the first (fathers) for the sake of 
the Zachulh of the latter ones (descendants), as was 
the case with Noah, who was saved for the sake of 
his children.' .\braham, again, became worthy of 
taking possession of ihe land for the sake of the 
Zachutk attacliing to the commandment of bringing 
the first sheaf of their harvest, which Israel will ac- 
complish.' There was even a saying that a son can 
make his father acquire a merit,' "for so they said, 

• See Sifre, III * (§ no), tent and commBnUry, especially note 6. 
The text is nut quite certain. The tltlachic point uf view of this 
question is fully treated hf AzuUi, ■|0T' IBV, p. 54 kj. 

» GiH. Jf^igt. > See P. K., 71 a ; Leti. R., aS 0. 

* See SamktdriH, la^ a. 
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Children save their parents from the judgement of 
Gehenna." And so Solomon said, "Correct thy son 
and he shail give thee rest; yea, he shall give delight 
unto thy soul" (Prov. 29 it); ihat is, he will deliver 
thee from the judgement in the Gehenna, and will 
delight thy soul in Paradise with the righteous.* 

Ttiis relief coming from the children is, according to 
the source of the statement just given, only for four 
generations, God suspending the judgement of the 
ancestors till their great-grandchildren are grown 
up, by whose righteousness they might be relieved. 
"And so Samuel said to Israel, 'But if ye will not 
obey the voice of (he Lord, but rebel against the 
commandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of 
the Lord be against you and against your fathers' 
(i Samuel 12 ib). Be therefore careful that you do 
not provoke the wrath of God and receive punishment, 
so that even your fathers, whose sins were in suspense, 
who were hoping for your redeeming merits will now 
be judged according to their deeds."* The relief by 

1 MHG., Num. Ms.. 81 a. 

' MHC, i6id. He derives Ihia doctrine from Exod. w> 6. mking the 
word TpD in the sense of depositing or enWusting. See Alcikilta of 
X. Simon, p. 106, le« and notes, and ef. P./C., 167 a. Thl* interpre- 
lation 19 preceded by 1 long argument ucribed to Tannaitic authoriciei 
in favour of this doctrine. Cf. Keshilk CAncAmaA, Section CnS Sl*n, 
ed. Cracow, pp. 332 i, 334 i, and 375 a and i, where the conteali 
of Iheae extracts from Af//G. are to be found, but in a rather corrupt 
text. Some reminiscence of it is to be found in Ecdfs. /!., 41. S«e 
also a-hst 2-^, by R. Abraham of Wilna, p. 34 i. and n'OpS.! TtD by 
Grfinhut, 3 o, seg. a. also DTOH "^BB, Parma, pp. 76 and 161. See 
alto Rashi and Kimchi to Samuel 13 a. 
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the posterity is extended from children to the general 
public, and a principle is laid down that the Uving re- 
deem the dead,' and indeed we find cases in Rabbinical 
literature where prayers were offered for the benefit of 
the dead.' It docs not seem, however, that the doctrine 
took root in Jewish conscience. The whole of the 
original liturgy has not a single reference to the dead, 
nor is there during the first ten centuries of our era to 
be found a single fixed prayer for the benefit of those 
departed. The first time we meet with the practical 
question of the use of offering alms or prayers for the 
dead is in the Responsa of a certain Gaon in the 
eleventh century, who was asked whether the offerings 
made for the dead can be of any advantage to them. 
He seems to have been quite astonished by this ques- 
tion, and confesses his ignorance of such a custom.' 

* See Tanciuma, UTKH, I; Tan. B., Introduction, 90 a. 

'See Gen. R., 981, »nd reference given iherei Chagigah, (5 4; 
Setah, 10 *; MaiiotA, II b. Cf. »lio Fricdmann'* D'HCDJ. p. 13 uq.\ 
* MaccabecE, 13 ta ug. 

' See T So pp of the Mekiie Nirdamim, Berlin, 1886, pp, l6 and 
17, and cf. HitkalMt, 13 «i, Cf, alio UWn [m by R. Abraham b. 
Chija, p. 5S ieq., and 32 a. 



THE LAW OF HOLINESS AND THE 
LAW OF GOODNESS 

Holiness is the highest achievement of the Law 
and the deepest experience as well as realisation of 
righteousness. It is a composite of various aspects not 
easily definable, and at times even seemingly contra- 
dictory. But diverging as the ideals of holiness may 
be in their application to practical life, they all originate 
in the conception of the kingdom, the central idea of 
Rabbinic theology, and in Israel's consciousness of 
its close relation to his God, the King.' In its broad 
features holiness is but another word for Imilalio Dei, 
a duty intimately associated with Israel's close contact 
with God. The most frequent name for God in the 
Rabbinic hlcrature is " the Holy One," occasionally also 
"Holiness,"^ and so Israel is called holy.' But 
the holiness of Israel is dependent on their acting in 
such a way as to become God-like.* "Ye shall be 

' Se! above, p. 65 leg. 

■See Blau, Zur EinUilung, p. 13; 
See aI«o Friedroann. InlToductic 

•See Tan. B.. 3 sr t; P./C. 1 
86 a, Bod references given there. 

•See AfmiH. ^., 9 1 and 170, 



Bichcc, Termiitelegit, i ut. 

DTtBO), p. 30. 

; S.E. 133, Cf. alio SAiOtalh, 
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holy, for I the Lord am holy" (Lev. 193). These 
words are explained by the ancient Rabbinic sage 
Abba Saul to mean "Israel is the Jamtlia (suite or 
bodyguard) of the King (God), whence it is incumbent 
upon them to imitate the King," ' The same thought 
is expressed in different words by another Rabbi, who 
thus paraphrases the verse from Leviticus which has 
just been cited. " Ye shall be holy, and why ? because 
I am holy, for I have attached you unto me, as it is 
said, ' For as the girdle cleaves to the loins of a man, 
so I have caused to cleave unto rae the whole house of 
Israel'" (Jer. I3li)-' Another Rabbi remarked, "God 
said to Israel, Even before I created the world you 
were sanctified unto me; be ye therefore holy as I am 
holy;" and he proceeds to say, "The matter is to be 
compared to a king who sanctified (by wedlock) a 
woman unto him, and said lo her: Since thou art my 
wife, what is my glory is thy glory, be therefore holy 
even as I am holy." * In other words, Israel having 
the same relation to God as the Jamtlia to the king, 
or as the wife to the husband, or as children lo the 
father,' it follows that they should take him as their 
model, imitating him in holiness. 

Before proceeding to some analysis of this Imitatio 
Dei, or holiness, as suggested by the Rabbinic literature, 

> T.IC., 86 c. Cf. Bather, Ag. Tan., i mt, and Lewy, Utber itHip 
Pt-agmrnlr am dir Misihna dis Aiht Saul, p. 23, 
* Tai. B.,3 3rt. Ct. iImo P^., ibo. 
■ T«m. S.,3titt. *Set Lev. JE., 34 *• 
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it must be remarked that the Hebrew term Keduskah 
does not quite cover our term kolijiess, the mystical 
and higher aspect of it being belter represented by the 
Hebrew lerm Ckasidulh {saintliness), for which Ke- 
dushah is only one of the preparatory virtues; ' though 
the two ideas are so naturally allied that Ihey are not 
always separated in Rabbinical texts. I shall, never- 
theless, in the following pages classify my remarks 
under the two headings of Kedushah and Ciiasidulk. 
The former moves more within the limits of the Law, 
though occasionally exceeding it, whilst the latter, aspir- 
ing to a superior kind of holiness, not only supplements 
the Law, but also proves a certain corrective to it. 

As we have seen, holiness, according to Abba Saul, 
is identical with Imitation of God, The nature of this 
imitation is defined by him thus: "/ atid he, that is 
like unto him (God). As he is merciful and gracious, 
so be thou (man) merciful and gracious." ' The 
Scriptural phrases "walking in the ways of God" 
(Deut. II 32), and "being called by the name of God" 
(Joel 36), are again explained to mean, "As God is 
called merciful and gracious, so be thou merciful and 

i See T. B. Abodah Zarak. 20 b, and Rabbioowici, Variai Lie- 
lienn to the pai;9ages. All the parables, howevei (giveo by Bi.cher 
in hi» Ag. Tan. 2, p. 496, note 5, lo which Midrask Prov., 1 5, is klio 
to be idded), have niTOn close to p",Tn 

* MtchiUa, 37 a, and Shabhalh IJ3 b »nd psrallell. The inter- 
pteution of Abba Saul is based on the word \TI)K1 io Eiod, 15 \ 
which he divides ioto 1.11 '3K, meaning, " I (man) and he (God)." 
See tJso above, pp. 90 and 1 19. 
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, padotu; u God is called i^faloms, so be ihoa i^fal- 
\ eous; u God is caDed boly, so be tboa boiy." * Again, 
I as the way of bearen is that he is erer mcrdful 
againat the wicked and accept thdr npentaDce, so be ye 
meiciful agunst each other. As be bestows gifts on 
' Ibose who know him and those who know him not and 
deserve not bis gifts, so bestow ye ^hs tipon each other.* 
"The profe^on of the Holy One, blessed be be, is 
charity and lo^'ing-kilKlness, and Abraham, who will 
oORunand bis children and his household after him 
'Ihaithey shall keep the wayof the Ltwd' (Gen. iSw), 
is tdd by God: 'Thou hast chosen my profesaoo; 
wherefore thou shalt also become like unto me, an an- 
cient of days.'"* The imilalion receives practical 
shape in the following passage: "The members of the 
house of Israel are in duty bound to deal Kith one 
another mercifully, to do charity {Miswak), and to 
pFBclisc kindness. For the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has only created this world with loving-kindness and 
mercy, and it rests with us to leam from the ways of 
God." Thus said Rabbi Chama b. Chaninafa, ". . , 
Walk in the attributes of God (or rather make his 
attributes the rule for thy conducl)- As he clothes 
the naked (Gen. 3 21), so do thou clothe the naked ; 
as he nurses the sick (Gen. 18 1), so do thou nurse the 
«ick; as he comforts the mourners (Gen. 2511), so 
do thou comfort the mourners; as he buries the dead 
> Xi/rt. 85 o. It ■eemi that Ihc Rabbii reai! in Joel IC^p,*. 
■ &£.( p. I3J. Cf. MickiUa, 59 a. ■ See Gtn. R., j8, 9. 
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(Deut. 34 6), so do thou bury the dead." ' Agdn, 
when R. Judah b. Hai interrupted his lectures in order 
to join the bridal procession, he would address his 
disciples with the words, "My children! rise and show 
your respect to the bride (by joining the procession), 
for so we find that the Holy One, blessed be he, acted 
as best man to Eve." ' Indeed, it is maintained that 
God himself observes the commandments, acting in 
this respect as an example to his children.' The im- 
itation is further extended to mere good manners, in 
which God is also taken as a model. Thus, for 
instance, we are told by the Rabbis: Let man learn 
proper behaviour from the Omnipresent, who, though 
knowing the absence of righteous men from Sodom 
and Gomorrah, did not interrupt Abraham in his in- 
tercession for these cities, but waited until he finished his 
pleading and even took leave before parting with him.' 
It is to be remarked that this God-likeness is con- 
' Solah, 14 a. The beginniog of the passage ii taken fiom 
the HTK-a 'B n-n'^'ire'. According to the Agidk explanation* 
Abraham was b an invalid state when God appeared to him in the 
plains of Mamre. The blessing, again, spokea of in Gen. 35 n, which 
took place after (he death of Abraham, was meant as a message of 

*See A.R. N., to a. The words, "And be brought unto the man" 
(Gen. 3 m), are understood by Ibe Rabbis that God took particular care 
tu present Eve to Adam in the adorned state a{ a. bride. See Gen. X., 

» See/rf. Eiiturim. 66 f, and Zrt/. X., 35 ». 

* See D. E., ch, j. I supplemented ihc passage with the parallel 
in A. R. N., 56 a. Cf. also Geit. R., Se ; Tan. B.,ia>; and SMUah, 
3Pa. 
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fined to his manifestations of mercy and righteousness, 
the Rabbis rarely desiring the Jew to take God as a 
model in his attributes of severity and rigid justice, 
though the Bible could have furnished them with 
many instances of this latter kind. Interesting in this 
connection is the way in which the commandment of 
the Imitation was codified by some of the later authori- 
ties: "The Holy One, blessed be He, ordained that 
man should cleave to his ways, as it is written, 'Thou 
shalt fear the Lord thy God, him shalt thou serve, and 
to him shalt thou cleave' {Deut. lo 19). But how can 
man cleave to the Shechinah? Is it not written, 
' For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous 
God'? (Deut. 424), But cleave to his ways: as God 
nurses the sick, so do thou nurse the sick, and so 
forth." ' The feature of jealousy is thus quite ignored, 
whilst the attributes of mercy and graciousness become 
man's law. Indeed, it is distinctly taught that man 
should not imitate God in the following four things, 
which He alone can use as instruments. They are, 
jealousy {Deut. 6 0), revenge (Ps, 94 1), exaltation 
(Exod, 15 a, Ps. 93 1), and acting in devious ways.' 
The prophet Elijah, who said, "I have been very 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts" (i Kings 19 10), 
and even repeated the denunciation of Israel (ibid. 

■ R. Elieier of Heti. D'XT HGD, { 3. Sec aba Maimonidei, OTra, 

» AfffG.. p. 549; ef. mprt VZ-il Kp-e, ed. Schflnblom, S 34 in 
th« Five Group*. 
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V. 14), was, according to the Rabbis, rebuked by God, 
who answered him, "Thou art always jealous," and 
was removed from his prophetic office, Elisha being 
appointed prophet in his stead.' 

The second or negative aspect of holiness is implied 
in the Hebrew word Kedushak, the original meaning 
of which seems to be "separation" and "withdrawal."' 
So the Rabbis paraphrase the verse, "Sanctify your- 
selves, therefore, and be holy, for I am holy" (Lev. 
II 44), with the words, "As I am separated, so be ye 
separated." ' By the separateness of God is not 
meant any metaphysical remoteness, but merely aloof- 
ness and withdrawal from things impure and defiling, 
as incompatible with God's holiness, whence Israel 
should also be removed from everything impure and 
defiling. 

Foremost among the things impure, which range 
very widely, are: idolatry, adultery, and shedding of 
blood. To these three cardinal sins the term Tumah 
(defilement) is especially applied.* The defiling nature 
of the second (including all sexual immorality) is par- 
ticularly dwelt upon in Rabbinic literature. Thus 

1 See S. E. Z., p. 187 ; &nd Yalkut to Kings, % 21 7. CI. oho Cant. 
R.,\t,; Agadalh Shir Haikirim, p. 45. Sec «.I»(i »bove, p. 52, 

' See RoberUoe Smith's Religion ef Ike Sintites, p, 140, ibout the 
ODcertainty of the oHginal meBniiig of the word. 

' r. A', 57 i. Cf. i6i<l„ 86 e. 

* Sec Aforik Nihiuhim, 3 a. Maimonides' cipUnation was un- 
doubtedly suggested lo him by T. JC., Si a (to Lev. 16 w). Cf, below, 
p. iiiseq. See also Sifrt, 113 a, where it is said of the daughters of 
Iitael that they aie nnVTBl nitn-p. 
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the Rabbis interpret tlie verse, " And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation" (Exod. 
19 1), with the words, "Be unto me a kingdom of 
priests, separated from the nations of the world and 
their abominations." ' This passage must be taken 
in connection with another, in which, with allusion to 
the scriptural words, "And ye shall be holy unto me 
. . . and I have severed you from other people that 
you should be mine" {Lev. aoae), the Rabbis point 
to the sexual immorality which divides the heathen 
from Israel,' In fact, all incontinence was called 
Tumah (impurity), indulgence in which disqualifies 
{or cuts man off from God); God says, "What joy 
can I have in him?"' but he who surrounds himself 
with a fence against anything unchaste is called holy,* 
and he " who shutteth his eyes from seeing evil (in the 
sense of immorality) is worthy of receiving the very 
presence of the Shechinak." * 

The notion of impurity is further extended to all 
things stigmatised in the Levitical legislation as un- 
clean, particularly to the forbidden foods " which 



' httthila, 63 a. A few liDM before these ii Eiren another eipUna- 
tion to the wurdi VTIp lr, which was tiken by the great muter of 
ibe Agaila, Lector FrieJnunn, to contain a protest against proselytU- 
ing. The icil, however, »c ems to be corrupt, and reads in the MHG., 

mSoa "riy o-jns •* cr.7a "tt nar6o -Sea u-sha hir 
•n-p 111 h"r< i-n n-m -m im -so pro. cf. MiMUi ef r- 

SimsH. p. 95, 

' T. K„ 93 *. a. Ntun. Jt., 9 1. • Lev. R., ^t *. 

• T.X^ i6J. • See Z^. X., 33, end. 
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make the soul abominable," the command being, 
" Be holy in your body." The observance of these 
laws the Rabbis seem to consider as a special privilege 
of Israel, marking the great distinction between them 
and ihe "descendants of Noah," ' whilst in the trans- 
gression of them they saw the open door leading to 
idolatry; in a word, to a deeper degree of impurity.' 

The soul is also made abominable — and hence 
impure ^ according to the Rabbis, by doing anything 
which is calculated to provoke disgust, as, for instance, 
by eating from unclean plates or taking one's food with 
filthy hands.' In fact, to do anything which might 
have a sickening effect upon others is ranked among 
the hidden sins which " God shall bring into judge- 
ment";* but he who is careful to refrain from things 
filthy and repulsive brings upon himself a particular 
holiness purifying his soul for the sake of the holy one ; 
as it is said, "Ye shall sanctify yourselves." ' 



' See £xai/. JH., 30 0, and iiiJ., 31 ». Cf. Tan. J, 3 M i, mnd lee 

(dso Pi/udB-Jonalhnn to Lev, zo7, 

" This seems to me tu be the meaning at the wordi in D. E. Z„ ch. 

3, vah nnc mxsits rhnr\. See T. K., 57 *, ona onx b'kod dki 

D3 Vassh n3fD and cf. the T'SKI. The othei eiplanitioo given 
there suggests our passage to be a parallel to thai quoted in the 
preceding note from the D. E. Z. Perhaps we should read in T. K., 

' See T. B. MakkMh, l6 i, and Maimonides, nTHDK mbSKla riia'WT, 
§17, the last five m3'?n. 

* See T. B. Chagigak, 5 a, the explanation of Rab. to Ecclei., ■ a u. 

* Maimonidet, ibid. Cf. T. B. Btracholk, 53 b, the iut line of the 
page. 
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Lastly, we have to record here that view which ex- 
tends the notion of impurity to every tran^;ression of 
Biblical law. Every transgression has the e£fect of 
stupefying the heart,* whilst the observance of the 
laws in the Torah is productive of an additional holi- 
ness.' According to this view, all the commandments, 
negative and affirmative, have to be considered as so 
many lessons in discipline, which if only as an educa- 
tion in obedience, result in establishing that communion 
between man and God which is the crowning reward of 
holiness. Thus the Rabbis say, with allusion to the 
verse, "That ye may remember and do all my com- 
mandments and be holy unto your God" (Num. 
15 «), "Heart and eyes are the two middlemen of 
sin in the body, leading him astray. The matter is 
to be compared lo a man drowning in water, to 
whom the shipmaster threw out a cord, saying unto 
him. Hold fast to this cord, for if thou permit it to 
escape thee, there is no life for thee. Likewise, 
the Holy One, blessed be he, said to Israel, 'As 
long as you cling to my laws, you cleave unto Ihe 
Lord your God (which means life). ... Be holy, 
for as long as you fulfil my commandments you 

■ See T. B. Yema, 39 a, TTaB hlUBVX 1 '31 'JH, eti!. By rrfM 
in thii puuge ii meant the triDsgreuion of any law. 

' See MukiUa. 98 a, and T. K.. 35 a. anil 91 d, mxai "» TSTp. 
The MHG. also leems to read in T. K. (lo Lev. 1 1 m). IT Onini5n.-n 
nUtO ntrnp; a reading which it confirmed by Maimonidcs when be 
nay. iMcTtk NihMchim, 3 n. «), ' * ' Bmnpmi n^CP' TfflK 0»K 

nuffl r.rnp it mBD iir?. a alio Ma arm, { 4, 
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are sanctified, but if you neglect them, you will be- 
come profaned.'"' 

Thus far holiness still moves within the limits of the 
law, ihc obedience to which sanctifies man, and the 
rebellion against which defiles. There is, however, 
another superior kind of holiness which rises above the 
Law, and which, as already indicated in the opening 
remarks of this chapter, should be more correctly termed 
Chasidulh (saint liness). The characteristic of the 
Chasid, as it is somewhere pointed out, is that he does 
not wait for a distinct commandment. He endeavours 
to be pleasant to his Maker, and like a good son studies 
his father's will, inferring from the explicit wishes of 
the father the direction in which he is likely to give 
him joy.' Hence the tendency of the Chasid to devote 
himself with more zeal and self-sacrifice to one law or 
group of laws than to others; just according to the 
particular bent of his mind, and the individual con- 
ception of the will of his father. Thus Rab Judah 
perceives the " things of CliasiduCk" in paying particular 
attention to the tractate Nezikin (Damages), including 
the laws regarding the returning of lost goods, pro- 
hibition of usury, etc., and in avoiding anything which 
might result in injury to a fellow-man. Rabba again 
defines Chasiduth as carrying out the prescriptions 
in the tractate of Abolk; a tractate, be it observed, in 
which the ritual element is quite absent, as it is hmited 

' ^um, Jl., 17 s. See also aborc, p. 168. 

* See Liuiatlo, DIIP' n?'CO, ed, Warsaw, p. 24*. 
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to the moral nrii^ and spiritiuJ aninads ghm bf 
the andeot Jewish aotbocilia. Aootbcr (a uacyiMo as) 
aathot UboLs that CAo^tdblA onasts in doatij obserr- 
ing the laws prescribed to the (Stvpcal) tractate 
Beratketk fBenedictions). pnyer and thankapving hav- 
ii^ been probably the particular pasacm of this Rabtu.* 
The principle of Ckasidmlh is perhaps best summa- 
riied by the Talmudic formula, "Sanctify thyself even 
to thai which is permitted to thee."' R. Eliezer, of 
Worms, who takes this sa}ing as the motto to one of his 
cfaaptert on the Regulations of Chasidulk, comments 
upon it (o the effect: "Sanctify thyself and thy 
thoughts, reflect upon the unity (of God, and think 
of) whom Ihou art sening, who (it is that) observes 
thee, who fit is (hat) knows thy deeds, and who (it 
la) to whom Ihou will return. . . . Hence be (in 
ritual questions) stringent with thyself and lenient 
lowards others. . . . The Torab in certain cases made 
coDCCMioos to the weakness of the flesh (hence the 
law cannot always be taken as the supreme standard 
of conduct). Take no oath even for the truth. . . . 
Keep thee from every wicked thing (Deut, 23 11), which 
means, among others, not to think even of the things 
impure," etc.* Impure thinking was, in the Rabbinic 

1 Se« ffaia Kama, 30 a, text and comnienUriei. esp«ciilly (be I'H 
to their tiiffeijionilliiji pU-c in the Cth* 31, For the ten things of 
the CAitiiJu/i which Kib ii laid to have obfierved (mixtore of the 
ceremonial end moral) aee S//rr Ha- Orak, cd. Bubct, pp. 3 and 4, 

■ See Sifrt, 95 a; T. B.JchamaOi. So a. 

' Sm R. Eheier of Vi'otmi, Introdaction to the RplH, 
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view, the antecedent to impure doing, and the ideal 
saint was as pure of heart as of hand, acting no im- 
purity and thinking none. 

Very expressive is Nachmanides, whose comments 
on the Rabbinic paraphrase of Lev. i r 44, " As I am 
separated so be ye separated," are to the following 
effecl : — 

According to my opinion, by the Talmudic term 
mU'"lS separakness, is not meant the abstaining 
from Arayolh (sexual intercourse forbidden in the 
Bible), but something which gives to those who practise 
it the name of Pcrushim, The matter (is thus) : The 
Torah has forbidden Arayoth as well as certain kinds 
of food, but allowed intercourse between man and hia 
wife as well as the eating of meat and the drinking of 
wine. But even within these limits can the man of 
(degenerate) appetites be drenched in lusts, become a 
drunkard and a glutton, as well as use impure lan- 
guage, since there is no (distinct) prohibition against 
these things in the Torah. A man could thus be the 
worst libertine with the very license of the Torah. 
Therefore the Scriptures, after giving the things for- 
bidden absolutely (in detail), concluded with a general 
law (of holiness), to show that we must also abstain 
from things superfluous. As for instance, that even 
permitted sexual intercourse should be submitted to 
restrictions (of holiness), preserving it against degener- 
ating into mere animal lust; that the drinking of wine 
should be reduced to a minimum , the Nazir being called 
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holy because be abstains from drink; and that one 
diould guard one's mouth and tongue against being 
defiled by gluttony and vile language. Man should 
indeed endeavour to reach a similar degree of holi- 
ness to R, Chjya, who never uttered an idle word in 
his life. The Scriptures warn us to be dean, pure, and 
separated from the crowd of men who taint themselves 
with luxuries and u^iness.' 

It will be obser\'ed that this corrective of the Law 
is not considered by Nachmanides as a new revelation; 
according to him it is impUed in the general scriptural 
rule of holiness, which, of course, considering the 
indefinable nature of holiness, can be extended to any 
length. Nor were the Rabbis conscious of any iimova- 
tion in or addition to the Torah when they promul- 
gated the prindple of sanctifying oneself by refiEuning 
from things permitted; a principle which can be and 
wa.s applied both to matters ritual as well as to morals 
and conduct,' As it would seem, they amply looked 
upon it as a mere " Fence" (Getler) preventing man from 
breaking through the limits drawn by the Torah itself. 
Very instructive in this respect is the conversation which 
the Talmud puts in the mouth of King David and his 
friend Hushai, the Archite, When David was fleeing 
I before his rebellious son Absalom, he is reported to have 
been asked by Hushai, "Why hast thou married a cap- 

' Comtncnlary to the Pentiteoch, Lev. 19 j. 

' Sec npn, MJ., where he deduct! from it certiln ttrlngent 
nlet, teguding the dicUry Irwi u well u othen bearing 01 
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tured woman?" For, according to Rabbinic legend, 
Absalom's mother Maacah (2 Sam. 3 3) was a woman 
taken captive in war. Hushai thus accounted for the 

misfortune which had befallen David by this unhappy 
marriage. But David answered him, "Has not the 
Merciful allowed such a marriage?" (Deut. 21 io-i3), 
whereupon Hushai rejoins, " Why didst thou not study 
the order of the Scriptures in that place?" In other 
words, the fact that the regulations regarding the woman 
taken captive in war are closely followed by the law 
concerning the stubborn and rebellious son (Deut. 21 
18-31), indicates that the Torah, though not absolutely 
forbidding it, did not wholly approve of such a marriage, 
but foretold that its offspring was likely to prove a 
source of misery to his parents.' The corrective of 
the Law, for the neglect of which corrective David is so 
terribly punished, is thus effected, not by something 
antagonislic to or outside of it, but by its own proper 
interpretation and expansion. As another instance of 
this kind I quote the following, which, rendered in the old 
Rabbinic style, would run thus: "We have heard that 
it is written, 'Thou shalt not kill' (Exod. 20 la). We 
should then think that the prohibition is confined to ac- 
tual murder. But there arc also other kinds of shedding 
blood, as, for instance, to put a man to shame in public, 
which causes his blood to leave his face. Hence to 
cause this feeling is as bad as murder, whence he who is 
guilty of it loses his share in the world to come.' Again, 
^Set T. £. SanitdriH, 107 a. * See T. Z. Baha Jlfaia, 59 a. 
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we have heard that it is written, ' Thou shall not commit 
adultery' {Exod, 20 h). But the phrase in Job (24 ifl), 
'The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for twilight,' 
teaches us Ihat an unchaste look is also to be con- 
sidered as adultery; and the verse, 'And that ye seek 
not after your own heart and your own eyes, after 
which ye used to go a whoring' {Num. 1539), teaches 
us that an unchaste look or even an unchaste thought 
are also to be regarded as adultery." ' 

The law of goodness, closely connected with the law 
of holiness, is another corrective of the Law. It 
developed from such general commandments as the one 
in Deuteronomy, " And thou shall do that which is right 
and good in the sight of the Lord " (6 is), which, as 
Nachmanides aptly remarked, means that the Torah 
bids man to direct his mind to do what is good and up- 
right in the sight of God, seeing that God loves goodness 
and uprightness. He proceeds to say, "This is an 
imponant point, for it is imposable to refer in Ihe Torah 
to all the relations between man and his neighbours, 
and his friends, his bu^ness affairs, and to all the im- 
provements bearing upon one's community and one's 

• See Zro. ^., aj 11. Cf. ^. J., ia4*,tcirt and notes. StealaoMe- 

tkiiia of R. Simon, 1 1 1, aSs ¥h\ jTia K^ * ■ • iw k'^b *ixn vh W-l 
os'Jif -intr 0=33*? -VTK ninn k'?i stot pia zhm ;mnu i'jai. 

Cr. tisa New TeHament, Matt. 5 u and it. I suspect IhaE the ex- 
prewion in the N. T., " Yc have heard," had origiaally tometbing to 
do irilh the Talmndk (otmula '?"n • • • 'i* CTSIP, ox "' DCOff th 
yn " * kSm. or Sm " * D0VQ3 (te« J/mAi7(<i, 8| J, 83 ^ and 84 a), 
cr. otto betow, 124 »f . 
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country." But after the Torah had mentioned many 
such laws in another place (Lev. ig), it repeals in 
a general way that man has to do what is good and 
upright, which includes such things as arbitration (in 
the case of money litigations) and the not insisting 
upon the strict law. It further includes certain laws 
relating to neighbourly considerations as well as to 
kindly behaviour towards one's fellow-men.' Jerusalem 
indeed was destroyed only because of the sin that they 
insisted upon the law of the Torah,' thereby trans- 
gressing the law of goodness. According to others, 
this precept of not insisting upon the law of the Torah, 
and acting in a merciful way, is to be derived from 
Exod. i8 20, where Moses is asked to make Israel 
acquainted both with the Law and with the (merciful) 
actions going beyond the Law,' As a practical illus- 
tration of this law of goodness, we quote here the fol- 
lowing case; Rabba Bar bar Ghana had a litigation 
with carriers who broke (during their work) a cask of 
wine. He then took away their clothes ; whereupon 
they brought to Rab a complaint against him. Rab 

' See Nachmanidea' cominenUry Cc 
14 li. See also Si/r^, 91 a and 94 1, o 
ides, S'lSD, 14 9, text and commentaiics. 

'Ba/ia Afiziah, 13 6. 

*See SftiAiUa, 59*; Baha Afniah, 30 6; cf. tiso Pseudo-JonalhaH 
to thii vene in Exod., where it is emphasised that this merciful treat- 
ment beyond the law should extend also to the wicked. r~T and fi'lB? 
pn n-llPB correspond often with T""^ ^''^ and D'OTTn PHO, Ihe 
quality of law or justice and the quality of mcccjr. See /er. Baba 
Kama, 6 t. Note the uie of these terms of men. 
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said to him, " Give them back their clothes." Rabba 
then asked, "Is this the law?" He said, "Yes (as 
it is said, ' Thou mayest walk in the way of the good ' 
[Prov. 2 20])." He gave them back their clothes. The 
carriers then said, " We are poor men and laboured the 
whole day, and now we are hungry and have nothing 
to eat." Rab then said, " Pay them their wages." 
Whereupon Rabba again asked, "Is this the law?" 
He said, " Yes (as it is said), ' And keep the path of 
the righteous' [Prov, ibid.]."^ A not less striking 
case is the following: The Roman army once be- 
sieged the town of Lydda, and insisted upon the de- 
livering up of a certain Ula bar Koscheb, threatening 
the defenders wilh the destruction of ihe place and 
the massacre of its inhabitants in case of further 
refusal. R. Joshua ben Levi then exerted his in- 
fluence with Ula, that he would voluntarily deliver 
himself to the Romans so that the place might be 
saved. Thereupon, the prophet Elijah, who often 
had communion with R. Joshua ben Levi, stopped his 
visits. After a great deal of penance, which the 
Rabbi imposed upon himself, Elijah came back and 
said, "Am I expected to reveal myself to informers?" 
Whereupon the Rabbi asked, " Have I not acted in 
accordance with the strict letter of the law ? " " But," 
retorted Elijah, " this is not the law of the saints." * 

' Baia Mniak, 83 a. See aUo Rsbbinowict, Variat LtcHami, aj. 
*See /et. Ttrumoa, 46 *. Cf. Schcchlet. StuJin la JmdaUm, 
d Setwi, pp. 1 16 Itq. kod t66 uq. 
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The crowning reward of Kedushah, or rather Chasi- 
dutk, is, as already indicated, communion with the 
Holy Spirit, "Chasiduth leading to the Holy Spirit," 
or, as it is expressed in another place, "Holiness means 
nothing else than prophecy." ' This superior holiness, 
which implies absolute purity both in action and 
thought, and utter withdrawal from things earthly, 
begins, as a later mystic rightly points out, with a 
human effort on the part of man to reach it, and finishes 
with a gift from heaven bestowed upon man by an act 
of grace.' The Talmud expresses the same thought 
when we read, "If man sanctifies himself a little, they 
(in heaven) sanctify him much; if man sanctifies him- 
self below {on earth), they bestow upon him (more) 
holiness from above,'" "Everything is in need of 
help (from heaven).'" Even the Torah, which is 
called pure and holy, has only this sanctifying eS'ect, 
when man has divested himself from every (bought 
of pride, when he has purified liimself from any con- 
sideration of gold and silver, when he is indeed quite 
pure from sin," ^ Only Torah with holiness can bring 
about communion with God. Thus runs a prayer, or 
rather prophecy, by an ancient Rabbi: "Learn with 

1 Tia vnp i-K -fflxjtff .11033 »h» rm-p r" aT''" vrpn run, 

AfiJrasA in Ms. Cf. also MenaliSekrifl, vol. ja, beginning of p. 410, 
given from the Sifre lata, 

s n-TC" nS'oa, 36 a, n;no inioi n-hinvr^ m'rnn • • • mrnp-i p». 

*Mi<lrash lo Ps. JO. Cf. Tan. Q'VUp, 9. 

* See Muhiita of R. Simnn, 98. CT. »bove, p. tia. 
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all thy heart and all thy soul to know my ways, and to 
watch the gates of my Torah. Preserve my Torah in 
thy heart, and may my fear be present before thy eyes. 
Guard thy mouth against all sin, and make thyself 
holy against all sin and injustice, and I will be with 
thee." * Hence the prayer which so often occurs in 
the Jewish liturgy, "Sanctify us by thy command- 
ments," for any thought of pride or any worldly con- 
sideration is liable to undo the sanctifying effect of 
the performance of any divine law. 

^ T, B, Btrackctk^ 170. See also Rabbinowicz, Variat Lictianes^ to 
thepaaage. 
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The teaching of the Rabbis with regard to the 
doctrines of sin, repentance, and forgiveness is in har- 
mony with their conception of man's duty towards the 
Law. This duty, as we have seen, is a result of the 
doctrine of God's Kingship.' As a consequence, sin 
and disobedience are conceived as defiance and rebel- 
lion. The root WQ, used in the confession of the 
High Priest on the Day of Atonement, denoting, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, the highest degree of sin, is ex- 
plained by them to mean rebellion, illustrating it by 
parallel passages in 2 Kings i 1, 3 * and 7.' The gen- 
eration of Enosh, the generation of the deluge, and the 
generation which built the Tower of Babylon are 
described as rebels who transferred the worship of God 
to idols or to man and thus profaned the Holy Name.* 
The same remark is also made of Nimrod, who made 
man rebel against God, and of the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. These latter, and the generation of 
Enosh and the generation of the deluge, as well as 
the people of Egj-pt, are further described as those 

' See above, p. 116. CI. aho p!eude-/onaiiaH,Esod. j^T.Ltr. i6n, 
and Num. 14 m. 

s r. AT., Sod. a. Lev. i6n.ndM. 
•See r.A'., 111*. Ci». ^.. 331 and 161. 
ai9 
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who caused pains to the Holy One, blessed be he, and 
spited him by their wicked deeds.' As men spiting 
God, reference b also made to certain kings of Judah, 
as Ahaz, Amon, and Jehoiakim.' In the Halachic 
literature we meet also with the spite apostate, or the 
ajwstate out of spite, D'SSn^ ^OID, who commits 
sin, not for the sake of satisfying his appetite, but with 
the purpose of showing his rebellious spirit.' 

Closely connected with rebellion is the porek al 
(715 P"11B), that is, he who throws off the yoke of the 
Omnipresent, or of heaven.* The term porek ol is 
differently explained by various Rabbis, meaning 
according to some, the worshipper of idols," according 
to others, the man who treats the Torah as antiquated 
matter and declares its laws as abrogated.' The 
throwing off of the yoke is classed together with the 
removing of the Covenant made by God with Israel 
on Mount Sinai,^ and the uncovering of faces,* that is, 

' Gin. Jt., 17 ». Cf. alio Sifri, 1360; MecAi/ta, 35 i and 36 a; 
•nd A'lifB. J?., 9 M. ' Saniti/riri, 103 i, 

* See Herayelh, 1 1 a. See also Rabb. Dictionaries. 

* See Sifri, 93 a, and Sanhedrin, 1 1 1 4, 

* See Sifrt, 31 h, with Tefcrences in Nam, 15 a. 

"See /er. PiaK, itb, and /;r. Sanhtdrin, 2T c. Cf. FtiedmBoa'* 
t%iVf ID Ihc Btlh Talmud, i di-w. 

'See /ir. Peak and Sanhtdrin u above; Sifrt, 31 4 and ^la. 
According to others, by this Covenani ia meant the Covenant of Abi*^ 
lum; lee Sifrt, 31 *, S "l C'o Num. 15 -a), and the commentary of 
R. Hillel, quoted hy Friedmann in his Notea (Note 3). Cf. alio in 
Fricdmann, Bilk Talmud, ), p, 334. 

* See Sifri, Hid. (to Nam. 15 n). Cf. Mi<hn<i» jibotk. 3 1.. and 
A. Jt. N., I tlMext and Note 16 for other paralleli. The bcH Mss. 
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the treatment of the words of the Torah irreverently or 
ridiculing them, as Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, did, 
when he preached "scandalous homilies, asking 'Could 
not Moses have written other things than, " And Reuben 
went in the days of the wheat-harvest," etc, (Gen. 30 «), 
or "And Lotan's sister was Timna" (Gen. 36 22)'?".' 
To both tiiese classes, according to some Rabbis, the 
words of the Scriptures refer: "But the soul that does 
aught presumptuously . . ." or "who hath despised 
the word of the Lord and has broken His Com- 
mandments" (Num. 15 30 and 31).' 

h»ve not the wordi ro'jrO k'tO. Cf. B»chcr, Ag. Tan., I W( Tfrmi- 
nehgir, 1 \\t. See also his Die BibtUrrgise Mota Maimenides,'^. 16, 
note 4. Cf. also P. /{. £., eh. 44, where this explanation of uncovering 
the faces is used of men in the sense of putting them la ihame. 

1 ThU is the explsnation of the Si/i-e, 33 a (to Num. 15 ta) ; cf. /er. 
Piah and Sanhtdrin, ibid. Ceitaia Rabbii of a later date think that 
the uncoverer of faces is he who denies revelation (cf Sanhtdrin, 99 a) 
or "he who transgresBcs the word of the Torah in public, a* the ting 
Jehoiakim the king of Judah and his associates," while in the Bat. 
Sanhtdrin, 99 b, the phrase is explained to mean be who despises the 
scholars. Cf. Friedmann, ibid., pp. 334 and 335. 

* Sifi-t, ibid. Cf. SanAtdrin, 99 #. See also Guttmann, Monatt- 
ichri/l, 42, p. 337 sij. He tries to justify the reading ro'sns *bv, 
explaining it to mean the allegoric interpretation of Scriptures, in 
opposition to its literal meaning (especially the legal portions), with 
■he intention of abolishing the law. Dr. Guttmann's explanation re- 
ceives support from the fact that the interpretations of the Rahbis in 
the Si/rt in the quoted places are undoubtedly strongly polemical, as 
may be seen from the following passage, forming a comment on Num. 
15JJ tad ra: "Where is it to be inferred from that he who believes 
in the worship of idols is as much as if he denied the Ten Words (the 
Decalogue) ? . . . Where is it farther lo be inferred from thai it ts as 
much u if he would deny all that was commajided to Mosei, . . . that 
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Another expression suggesting rebellion is "stretch- 
ing the haod into the root." By this is chieBy meant 
blasphemy and other sns punishable by stoning.* 
Blasphemers are sometimes classified together with 
those who commit sins in secrecy, and act insolently in 
public, and those who are men of strife. They will 
end as Korah and his congregation.' 

The transgressions of which the most prominent of the 
rebels (especially the generations of the deluge, and 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrah) were guilty are 
the three cardinal sins' causing contamination and defile- 
ment ' which the Jew is bound lo undergo martyrdom 
for rather than commit." These three things are: — 

Idolatry. — " He who worships idols is called 
'desolation, abomination, hateful, unclean, and iniqui- 

w*> CDmrnindcd to the Propheti, . . . that wis comnuuided to tlie 
Pitnatchi? . . . Thus, the Scripture teaches that he who believes in 
the wonhip of idoU ii u much u if he would deny the Ten Words, 
the eommandments that Moses was commanded, (he comnumdmcnli 
that the Piopheta were cummanded, the commandmeDts that the Patri- 
archs were commanded ; and he who denies Ihc worship of idols is as 
much M if he would coufcu the whole of the Torah." 
' See/er. SaHkidrin, aj c. 

* See A. R. A', a »; D. E., ch. *. and S. £., p. 77. It will be 
seen from Ihcse pkrallel pusagei that the reading it doubtful. 
Interesting i> it that in the S. £. and D. E. R., the various groups of 
heavy sinners include both the heretic, the sectarian, and the apos- 
tate, a* well M tboie who comer wheal, who lend on usury, and 
who gamble. C(. above, p. Itj, 

■See Geit.R.,3St iiul a; 31 g; 33111 41 ir. CI. A.X.N. 3/b i uq., 
tnd SatihtJrin, to-j i and 10911- 

* See T. K., 81 c, and Num. R., 7. { 10. 

* See Sanktdriit, 74 a. Cf. Graeti's GtstkUhU d, Judin, 3, pp. 
IjG and 431. 
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tous, and causes five things : the contamination of the 
land, the profanation of the name of God, the removal 
of the Shechinah, the delivering of Israel to the sword, 
and the banishment of them from their land.'" ' But 
the three cardinal sins have their appurtenances, of 
which a few will be given here. Thus, pride is another 
form of idolatry, and has the same grave resuUs. 
" Moses was considered worthy to draw near the thick 
darkness (Exod. 2021}, because of his humility, as it is 
said, 'The man Moses was very humble' (Num. 12 3). 
The Scriptures teach that he who is humble will as a 
result make the Shechinah dwell with man on earth, 
as it is said, ' For thus said the high and lofty One 
that inliabileth eternity, whose name is Holy, " I dwell 
in the high and holy place with him also that is of a 
contrite heart and humble spirit" ' '" (Isa. 57 lu). " But 
he who has a proud heart will bring defilement to the 
land and cause to remove the Shechinah, to remove as 
it is said, ' He who has a proud heart and high looks, 
with him I cannot be together' (Ps. 101 6),* Again, he 
who is proud of heart is called abomination (Prov. 16 ») 
as the idol is called abomination (Deut. 7 26), but as 
idolatry causes the defilement of the land and the re- 
moval of the Shechinah, so does he who is proud of 
heart " cause the same things.* It is only by forget- 

1 S« Sifi-f. 104 a, lent »nd Note 7. rW'SC p1^-C = n^B TCI. 

a. Oniiiai, Deu/. 31 : iS. 

* In the text uc given >lso citations frum lu. 6l i ; 66 s ; Pi. 51 l>- 
■ The Rabbis interpreted it u if they read IFUt, " with him," JDitead 

of Ink. See AratAtH, 1$ i. * Mtckilla, -jia. 
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ting God that man's heart can be lifted up by conceit 
(Deut. 8 14).' There is no room for the Divine beside 
him, the Holy One saying, " He and I cannot dwell in 
the same place," * Something similar is said of the 
man who is wToth, The very Shechinah is not re- 
spected by a man in a violent temper.* Indeed, he 
sets up the strange god which is in himsell which he 
worships.' 

Adultery. — "All forbidden seinial relations are called 
contamination . . . (Tumah). If you pollute yourself 
by them (God says) you are hewn off (or cut off) from 
me; what joy have I in you? you have incurred 
the penalty of extermination.* As the idolater, the 
adulterer (or even the one who does any action 
which may lead to adultery) is also called desolation, 
abomination, hateful, unclean, and iniquitous.' Again, 
before they sinned, the Shechinah was dwelling with 
every one of Israel, as it is said, "The Lord, thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp" (Deut. 23 is), but 
after they sinned (abandoning themselves to immorality), 
the Shechinah was removed, as it is said, "that he see 
no unclean thing in thee, and turn away from this " 
(Deut. ibid.).'' The sin of adultery further involves the 
UD of heresy, or that of denjing God's knowledge of the 
secret actions of man. Thus, with reference to Job 24 16, 



' See S«lah. 4 4 

* Selak, 5 a. Cf. ulso BerachelA, 43 a. 

* Ntdarim, 32 h. 

^ S*« Stia/i, i i ; ct. Sifrc, i3oi and 



* SAaiSca. 105 1. 
» r. A-.. 86 ./. 

; A. n. N., 1, 58 a. 
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the Rabbis paraphrase it in the following way: "The 
eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, say- 
ing, No Eye (that is, the Eye of the Above) shall see 
me." ' For so the adulterer says, no creature knows 
it. But the eyes of the Holy One, blessed be he, run 
to and fro through the world. . . . Grave is (the case 
of) the adulterer, and that of the thief, both causing 
the removal of the Shechinah. ... Is not the Holy 
One, blessed be he, everywhere? Can any one hide 
himself in secret places that I shall not see him? saith 
the Lord. Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith the 
Lord (Jer. 23 24). But the adulterer acts in such a 
way (as if) he said to God, "Remove thyself for a short 
while, and make room for me," ' But adultery in- 
cludes every unchaste action or unchaste thought, 
the Biblical prohibitions extending to all kinds of 
unchastily, whether in action or in thought.' 
Heresy is also considered an unclean thought and 
comes also under the heading of the commandment, 
"Then keep thee from every wicked thing" (Deut. 
23 10).' The Olah (bumt-offering), though belong- 
ing to the voluntary offerings, is declared to have 



> See Num. R., g, i. 

* Tan. B., 4 14 *, 16 a. Cf. Zach. 4 

13 b &nd 14 a, and Nttnt. ^., 911 ; where it is inuntw 
meani a bieacb of all the Ten Comnrnodmeats. Thi 
first comuiHiKinienl is proved (idtb /trentiaA 5 U. 

' For references, see above, p. 314, note I, to which ue 
Sifrt.Z^a; Btrachelk, 12*. Cf. Maimonidcs, ITS IV^O, 

* See Sifri, 110 b, and AbtJaA Zarak, ao b. 



Cf. also Tan. B., ibiJ., 
incd IhBt adultery 
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the function of atoning for the (sinful) meditations 
of the heart, as it is even said of Job: "And (Job) 
offered burnt -offerings, according to the number of 
them all : for Job said, It may be that my sons have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did 
Job continually" (Job i b).' The uttering of obscene 
words brings distress and death into ihe world.' In 
fact, he who uses foul language is included among these 
wicked, of whom it is said, "Behold the day cometh, 
that shall burn as an oven, and , . , shall bum them 
up " (Mai. 3 19), whilst he who indulges in impure 
thought is not admitted into the presence of God.* 

Shedding of Blood also has the efFect of contaminat- 
ing the land and removing the Shechinah, besides that 
of leading to the destruction of Israel's sanctuary.' 
He who commits murder acts like one who overturns 
the statue of the king, destroys his image, and muti- 
lates his impress (on the coins). "For in the image of 
God made he man" (Gen. 96).' "But he who trans- 
gresses a light commandment will end in violating the 
more heavy one. If he neglected (the injunction of) 
'Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself' (Lev. 19 is), 
he will soon transgress the commandment of 'Thou 

' See Tan. B., 3 > a. See below, p. 300, note 2. 
■ See Shabkalh, 33 a. 

' See mddak, 13 *, Ct. Engtuh venion, Mai. 4 1, Cf. »bo»e, pp. 
307 and ai4- 

* T. K.. 6j a I cf. Shahlxith, 33 a. 

* See MtckiUa, joi. Cf. MuAnaA SaniidriK, 4 t, uiil Exeii, R., 
SOU. 
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shall not hale thy brother in thine heart' {ibid., v. 17), 
and that of 'Thou shalt not avenge or bear grudge 
against the children of thy people' {ibid., v. is), which, 
terminating in acting against 'And thy brother shall 
live wiih thee' {ibid., 2536), wili lead to the shedding 
of blood."' In fact, "wanton hatred" is as great a 
sin as idolatry, adulterj', and shedding of blood, all 
combined.^ Likewise the sin of slander and back- 
biting is even worse than the three cardinal sins,* for 
man would never make these utterances unless he 
"denied the root"' (the existence of God), and they 
have the effect of removing the Shechinah from the 
world.' 

Again, he who robs his neighbour, even if the goods 
robbed do not amount to more than the value of a 
Perutah, is as much as if he murdered him.' Some 
Rabbis maintain the sin of the generation of the 
deluge to have consisted in robbery (7W), that is, 
the appropriation of wealth by violence and other 
unlawful means. " Behold," says Rabbi Jochanan, 
"how terrible are the effects of robbery, for, though 
the generation of the deluge transgressed everything, 
their verdict {of extermination) was not sealed till ihey 
stretched forth their hands to acquire wealth by un- 



^See T./ir., 108*; cf. D.E., ch. 11. ' ytiita,9&. 

* M. T., 52 1. Cf. also iiiJ., 39 i, and Araekin, 15 &. 
*Jer. Ptah. 160. Cf. M. T.. 5a S. 
*Jtr. Piak, ibid., and P. JC., 31 *, and M. T., J r. 
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lawful means." ' Again, the prophet Ezekiel in his ex- 
hortation (c. 22 3-12) enumerated twenty-four sins, but 
wound up with the words, "And thou hast greedily 
gained of thy neighbours by extortion, and hast for- 
gotten me, said the Lord God.'" Nay, God caUs 
him " mcked " even after he made restitution.* 

Sacrifices brought by the man who is not quite free 
from the sin of robbery are rejected. "If thou dost 
wish to bring an offering, rob no man first, for I, 
the Lord, love judgement, 'I hate robbery for burnt- 
offering' (Isa. 61 8). I shall only accept it when thou 
wilt have cleansed thy hands from plunder." ' Some- 
thing similar is said of charity : Here is a man who 
committed an immoral aciion, on which he spent his 
money, but he hardly left the place when a poor man 
met him and addressed him for alms. This man 
thinks that God put this poor man in his way with 
the purpose of making him find pardon through the 
alms he gave, but (he Holy One, blessed be he, says: 
Wicked man, think not so. The hand which gives 
alms will not cleanse the other from the evil which it 
did by paying the wages of sin.' Indeed, the prayers 
of the man whose hands are tainted by robbery are 
not answered, for his suppUcation is turbid, being 
under transgression. Therefore man is bound to 

• Sanhtdrin, 108 a. Cf. Tanhuma N'rak, 4, 

* Sec Lni. R., 33 11 Attic, p. 143- 

• Vaikta lo Eukiit, 5 78a, fcproduccd from YtUmdaut. 

* Tan. B; 3 T a. 'See Midradt Prov., ch. tl. 
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cleanse his heart (from every covetousness) before he 
prays, as it is said, "No robbery in mine hands^ and 
my prayer is dean" (pure) (Job 16 17),' 

The wrong administration of justice may also be 
classified under this heading: The Holy One, blessed 
be he, does not cause his divine presence to rest upon 
Israel, until the false judges and bad officers shall 
have disappeared from their midst.' "When three 
establish a court, the Shechinah is with them," ' and 
God says to the judges, "Think not that you are alone, 
I am sitting with you,"' but when they are about to 
corrupt judgement, that is, to give a false verdict, God 
removes his Shechinah from among them, as it is 
said, "For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing 
of the needy (caused by injustice), now I will rise 
(to leave the Court), saith the Lord." * The same 
thought is expressed elsewhere as follows: "When the 
judge silteth and dclivereth just judgement, the Holy 
One, blessed be he, leaves — if it were possible to say 
so — the heaven of heavens and makes his Shechinah 
dwell on his side, as it is said, ' And when the Lord was 
with the judge' (Judg. 2 is), but when he sees that the 
judge is a respecter of persons, he removes his Shechi- 
nah, and returns to heaven. And the angels say unto 
him, 'Master of the world, what hast thou done?' 
(what is the reason for this removal), and he answers, 
'I have found that the judge is a respecter of persons, 



* Of. T., 82 I. 
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and I rose from there.'"' For, the respecters of 
persons are men "who have thrown off the yoke of 
heaven and loaded themselves with the yoke of men." * 
But it is written, "Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgement, in meteyard," etc. (Lev. 19 36), which 
teaches "that he who is occupied in measuring, weigh- 
ing, performs the function of judge, but if he gave false 
measure, he is called iniquitous, etc., . . . and causes 
the Shechinah to be removed from the earth." * Israel, 
indeed, was brought out of the land of Egj'pt, on the 
condition that they accept the fulfilment of the com- 
mandment relating lo just measure, and he who denies 
this commandment "denies also the exodus from 
Egypt" (that is, God's special relation to Israel in 
history).* 

Something similar is remarked of usurj-. The 
Rabbinic interpretation is in reference to the com- 
mandment : " Thou shalt not give him thy money 
upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase. I 
am the Lord your God which brought you out of the 
land of Egypt" (Lev. 25 3T-38), Whereupon, the Rabbis 
from the proximity of ihc two verses infer, "That he 
who receives upon himself the yoke of the command- 
ment of usury receives upon himself the yoke of heaven, 
and he who removes ihe yoke of the commandment of 
usury removes from himself the yoke of heaven." And 
they then proceed to comment on the latter verse: 

' See £xa,/. X., 30 «. • T. A".. 91 a, 

< sctaA. 47 i. « r. a:, iha 
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" Upon that condition I brought you forth out of the 
land of Egypt ' that you will receive upon yourselves the 
commandment regarding usury,' Because he who con- 
fesses this commandment acknowledges the fact of the 
exodus from Egypt, and he who denies it denies also 
the fact of the exodus from Egypt." ^ It is evident 
from this interpretation of the Scriptures that the 
Rabbis thought that each Mizwah, that is, the fulfil- 
ment of a commandment, had also a certain doctrinal 
value, bearing evidence to God's relation to man in 
general and his historic relation to Israel in par- 
ticular. 

The act of lending upon usury, which is also said 
to weigh as heavily as murder,' was, as it seems, con- 
sidered as containing also an ironic implication directed 
by the man of affairs against the man of religion. He 
thereby declares Moses untrue and his Law false, 
sajing, "If Moses would have known that there was 
so much profit in it, he would never have written it." ' 
Hence to witness a bill in which interest of money is 
promised, is as much as to give evidence that the lender 
has denied the God of Israel.' It is probably for the 
same reason that the Rabbis say in another place, 
" Be careful not to be unmerciful, because he who keeps 
back his compassion from his neighbour is to be com- 
pared to the idolater and to the one who throws off the 

' T. X., 109 f. Cr. Exod., 20 3. 

* Sec Baia Metia, 60 4, 'See Baia Mnia. 75 b. 

< Baba Maia, jl a. See tito RatAi to tlut puwgc. 
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yoke of heaven from himself," ' since he could not 
act cruelly without considering ihe laws commending 
charity and charitableness impracticable, and devoid 
of all divine authority. Indeed, the notion is that 
no man betrays the confidence put In him by his 
neighbour until he has first denied the root (God) ; 
that no man engages in sin until be has first denied 
him who forbade it.' 

The three cardinal sins, as well as blasphemy and 
slander, are called the evil things.' An impure thought 
b also described as evil.* All of these cause separation 
between man and God (as it is said), "Neither shall 
the evil dwell wiih thee" (Ps. 5 o). The scoffers, the 
liars, the hypocrites, are also excluded from the Divine 
Presence.' Every deed, again, implying a certain dis- 
respect tor those who deserve to be honoured on the 
ground of their being the teachers of Israel, as well as 
the showing impatience with the performance of re- 
ligious actions, have the effect of the divine presence 
being removed from Israel." This punishment of 
separation, as it would seem, is extended to sin in 
general. " Blessed be the man," says a Jewish teacher, 
"who is free from transgression, and possesses no sin 
or fault, but is devoted to good actions, to the study 
of the Torah, is low of knee (meek) and humble. 



' Sifrr. 98 i. * See TmrphM ShtbueA, 4 w. «. T. A'., a? d. 

■ Sifri, lao t. • Sec NidJ^, 13 *. 

* SanAi'Mn, lojo. See ilsu above, p. 33 stg. 

* Btradutk, 17 i uid 5 b. 
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The Holy One, blessed be he, says this is the man who 
dwells in heaven with him" (Isa. 57 le). The wise 
man said, "Thy deeds will bring thee near, and thy 
deeds will remove thee." How is this? If a man per- 
formed ugly deeds and unworthy aclions, his deeds 
removed him from the Shechinah, as it is said, " But 
your iniquities have separated between you and your 
God, and your sins have hid his face from you, that he 
will not hear" (Isa. 592).' 

From the preceding remarks it 13 clear that sin is 
conceived as an act of rebettioo, denying the root, 
that is the existence of God, or his providence, or his 
authority, indeed, excluding him from the world. This 
extends also, as we have seen, to a sinful thought, in 
fact from the moment that a man thinks of sin it is as 
much as if he would commit treason against God.' It 
is also described as contamination and contaminating. 
The favourite expression for sin of the Seder Elijah is 
" ugly things and ugly ways." ' Tiiis term is occasionally 
used also by older Rabbis. " Remove thyself," said " the 
wise men," in speaking of sin, "from ugliness and 
from that which is like ugliness." * Another similar 
expression is "dirt," Thus, Abraham is commanded 
to leave the land of his birth which is "dirtied" by 
idolatry.' The man, again, whose hands are "dirtied" 



1 S. E^ p. 104. 


See above, p. 33. 
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by robbery is bidden not to pray, or is warned that his 
prayers will be of no avail.' In anotlier passage, the 
Rabbis speak of the effect of the Day of Atonement, 
which is to purify Israel who are "dirty" by sin, through- 
out the whole year.' The verse in Proverbs, "As a 
jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman 
which is without discretion" (ii 23) is illustrated by the 
Rabbis, "If thou puttest a vessel of gold into the nose of 
a swine, he will 'dirty' it with mire and refuse;" so 
is the student of the Torah if he abandon himself to 
immorality, he makes his Torah "dirty." ■ More 
frequent, we have the term of putrefaction and offensive 
smell, in connection with sin. The sin of the golden 
calf is described as a putrefaction. Song of Songs i la, 
is paraphrased in the Targum as follows: "And whilst 
their master Moses was still in heaven to receive the 
two tablets of stone, and the Torah, and the Command- 
ments, there arose the wicked men of that generation 
and made a calf of gold. . , , And Iheir deeds became 
putrefied, and their evil fame spread in the world," • 
The expression seems especially connected with rebellion 
and disobedience. Thus, the parable of a later Rabbi 
who began a sermon with the words, "And it came to 
pass, when (he flock gave an offensive smell and obeyed 
not the words of its master, they hated the shep- 

t Exed. R„ 33 *. 

* See M. 7% I $ i. The right readiDg is from YaHul Mackiri, 43 i. 
See also Tan. r6c3, 28. 

■ Yaaut to PraV; % H. * Targum, Song of Soo^ l il. 
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herds and the good leaders, and went away far from 
them." ' 

Sin is thus a symptom of corruption and decay in the 
spiritual condition of man. He who committed a 
transgression is as one who was defiled by touching the 
corpse of a dead man,' The thoroughly wicked man 
is therefore even in life considered as dead,' Nay, the 
sin becomes also a part of himself and clings to him 
and appears with him together on the Day of Judge- 
ment.' The presence of the man of sin has, so to speak, 
a ackening and offensive effect upon everything pure 
and holy, so that he has lo be removed from its neigh- 
bourhood. With reference to the scriptural words, 
"Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes, and all my 
judgements, and do them: that the land, whither I bring 
you to dwell therein, spew you not out" (Lev, ao 22), 
the Rabbis remark, "The land of Israel (by reason of 
its holiness) is not as the rest of the world. It cannot 
tolerate men of transgression. It is to be compared 
to the son of a King, whom they made to eat food 
that was coarse (that is, indigestible), which he is com- 
pelled (by reason of his delicate constitution) to vomit 
out." ' The voice of God, which gave Adam delight and 
enjoyment, became a terror to him,' whilst he lost also 
his power over the lower creation which before his 

» /■, X.. laS i. Cf. also ArmA Cemficium, s.». TVO. 
•Jif. r.. SU. * So/ah, 2i. 

* BtraehaHi, 18 a and *. * T. A", 93 a. 

* P. K., 44 b, and P.R^(Ati kc notei for patallek. 
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Tery stature 



was diminished, and instead of longiitg after, be 
(eared the neamess of the Divine EVeseocc' His face, 
originaUy bearii^ the image of God, became disfigured 
and hatefuL* Before IsraeJ amied (by wonfaipping the 
golden calf) their eyes saw the ^ory of God whidi was 
surrounded by (seven) walls of fire, and they feared 
not, as it is said, ".\nd the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the Mount 
in the eyes of the children of Israel" (Exod. 3411); 
but after they sinned they could not even bear to look 
at the face of the middleman (Moses), as it is said, 
" And when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone; and they 
were afraid to come nigh him" (Exod, 34 3o),* 

All in the fiible, sin is described in Rabbinic litera- 
ture also as folly. The Rabbinic expression VBD, fool, 
like the Biblical term 703, has the original meaning of 
being fleshy and fat. They who know not God are 
DTMftJ, " fools." * By the act of sinning, man becomes 
a fool,' whilst the neglect of the Torah was the cause of 
Israel's becoming stupid and fools.* Bui more frequent 
is the expresdon of DTOTO, fools, or TfWO, folly. Thus, 
we read, "he whose heart is arrogant in decision is a 
(ool (iTBllP), a wicked man and puffed up in spirit." * 

" p. K. kpd P. P.. Md. See alio Eidn. P., 8 l 
*P- K^ nd; P. P., 61 a; and GfH. P.. 11 a. 

* P. K. and P. P., ibid. • Se« Agadath Shir Uathirim, p. 90. 

* See Targum to 1 Kingi 8 it. 

* Sifri, 131 *. * AMi, 4 U, 
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Again, a discussion as to God's suffering the an of 
idolatry, considering that he could easily destroy the 
objects of the heathen's worship, the Rabbis answered, 
"Shall God cause his world to perish because of the 
fools (D12HP), who worship also the sun and the 
moon?'" The sin of idolatry is also described as folly. 
The word DTSTT in Num. 25 1 is held to indicate that Israel 
abandoned themselves there to folly (171131?).' But it 
must be remarked that the word HtOIW, or fllDff, im- 
plies also madness. " No man," the Rabbis say, " would 
ever commit a sin but for the fact that there came unto 
him a spirit of niBW,"* whilst in another place we 
read that no man abandons himself to immorality if 
he were in his right sense.* Similarly, it is said of the 
suspected woman, that her fall could only be explained 
as the effect of madness.' 

The effects of sin extend even further. It has, 
apparently, a blighting influence upon the world, under 
which even the righteous suffer. The light which the 
Holy One, blessed be he, created on the first day was 
such that a man could see from one end of the world 
to the other, but it was concealed because of the sin 
of Adam; according to others, because of the future 
corrupt actions of the men of the deluge and of the men 
of the Tower of Babel.* Moses, who before Israd 

1 Alwaai Zarai, 54 t. * SetaA, 3 a, 

» Bteharitik, ; * : Num. t!.,3aia. * NKm. R^qt, 

' Ntm. R., ibid., reading in Num. 5 11 rrtStfn instead oF rnston,''ilw 



* Gm. R^\l% and /*. R^ 107 a. 
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13* Xicz jjj3crs j"^ i,i33ryjc T^3?sjxr 



csud arc re ircirrairTtfd •s^^sr zj ±r azchangeis 



:cc Tin*r!t bcci "vcriiT liiz tie cxrae presence 
ccjc rss ::rcc ^S"*t. rcn ±fc?r -ver? oe^xived of this 
• bKXise cc ize ::z:-»ci:^iEzies5 cf ±i? sesacndoos in 
iki ±iev Irnsi^' Li L"ivS*r ribssKiie w^ icad that it 



is an Tiii raoe TsTi?t 5fif fc tSl: iber cook! not 
asAT zbt woczs o£ :ie Tmi* izii Vczil so that thev 
codd rcc 5« us? rlcrr rf ire S:»±fzsi2-.' The exodus 
fcozi E&bei i:: ±e r'^re c£ H-ira was cc sadi inipoftance 
xhx: scch r=±rici?< >.'\?cL«i hiT- Skji rerforaaed for it as 
a: :be exccus fr?=i EaTTC. be: sz z=Lb5e soch a mani- 
fesMdoz of :he civile ictrk- inrossrie.* 

More enrbincillT this icoirlse is taizght in the 
foLlo-ssinz wv>ris: "He -nrho cc — ::::ei! ooe sin, woe 
15 un:o hizi. for he iz:lir.-ed :he hilxao? boch with re- 
gard :o hinsclf izi ^^I:>. reciri :o :be whole world 
lowiri ihe siie of r-il:." i5 :: is saic. "But one 
^'r-.er ces:rov5 iinujh c>xi" Eooles. o i*^ Thus 
by a angle sin which rr.m c\?rr.Ti:::ed he deprived 
hiziself and ihe wonc from much ecod.* But the 
mos: birrer result of sin is :ha: :hev :he anners) are, 
as the Rabbis express it, "weakening: the Pdwer of 
the Above"; that is, that thoy prevent the channeb of 

1 p. K^ 45 5 aai 45 * ; p. ^,» 69 J. » Ag. Btr^ ch. 69. 

* Sctjh, aS b. * SrfArkjck^ 4 a. 

* Tcitphta KtSiuzkiMj I ; Gf. also £.\'uj, R^ lo 1. See abo abore. 
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grace to flow so freety and fully as intended by the 
Merciful Father. "As often," says God, "I desired 
to do good unto you, you weaken the power from 
above by your sins. . , . You stood at Mount Sinai 
and said, ' all that the Lord hath said we will do and be 
obedient' (Exod. 247), and I desired to do you good, but 
you altered your conduct and said to the golden calf, 
'These be thy gods, O Israel, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt' (Exod. 32 s), and thus weak- 
ened the Power." ' In another place, the same thought 
is expressed in somewhat different language. When 
Israel accomplishes the will of God, they add Power to 
Might (mi23), as it is said, "And now let the power 
of the Lord increase" (Num. 14 n). According to 
another Rabbi, this is to be inferred from Ps. 60 1*, 
which he translates, "In God we shall make our 
power." ' If they act against the will of God (one 
might almost apply to them), "And they are gone 
without Power" (Lam. i 6). 

It is in harmony with this conception that the Rabbis 
exclaim, Woe unto the wicked who turn the attribute 
of mercy into that of strict judgement ! for everywhere 
the Tetragrammalon is used it impUes the attribute of 
mercy (as we can learn from Exod. 34 6, " The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious"); but the same 
name of God is used in connection with the destruction 
of the men of the generation of the deluge, where we 

' Si/rt, 1^6 i and 137 a, 

' i*. X., 166 i. See alio above, p. 34, 
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read, "And God saw the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth" {Gen. 6 a).' In another place we read, 
"This is what Isaiah said, 'A sinful nation . , . they 
have forsaken the Lord' (Isa. i 4), they have made me 
forsake myself; I am called the 'merciful and gra- 
cious,' but through your sins I have been made cruel 
and I have converted my attribute (of mercy) into 
that of strict judgement ; as it is said, ' The Lord was an 
enemy' (Lam. 2 0); and so he says also in another 
place, 'Bui they rebelled and vexed his Holy Spirit; 
therefore he was turned to be their enemy'" (Is, 63 10).' 

It is further to be remarked that ihis abhorrence of 
sin is not entirely confined to sins committed wilfully. 
It extends also to sins committed unintentionally, as it 
is said, " Also that the soul be without knowledge is not 
good, and he who is hasty with his feet sinneth" 
(Prov. 19 a). Again, with reference to Ecdes, 12 «, 
" For God shall bring every work into judgement, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or it be evil," 
a Rabbi exclaimed in tears, "What hope is there for 
a slave whose master reckons unto him the uninten- 
tional sins as the intentional ? " * 

They took it as a sign of carelessness, which might have 
more serious consequences. "Men," they say, "need 
not feel distressed on account of an unintentional sin, 

' Gtn. R^ 33 «, 

* Tan. B., 3 M o. Cf. Yalkut Ma<kiri to IsaUh, p. 7. 

» Tan. B., 3 8 *. Ct. Ckagigak 5 o. The Rsbbii interpret the 
word ^Vi in Ecclei. la u, thit the liu wu caDcckled even from ths 
oiKii who committed it. 
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except for the reason that a door to sin is thus opened 
to them, leading both to more unintentional and even 
intentional sins." ' They even expressed their wonder 
that a soul coming from a place of righteousness, free 
from sin and transgression, shall sin through ignorance. 
"The soul," they say, "is the child coming from the 
palace above," knowing all the etiquette of the court, 
therefore sin should be impossible to it, and if it 
does sin even through ignorance, it is also considered 
a transgression.^ The same thought takes a deeper 
aspect with the mystics. Thus Nachmanides, in allud- 
ing to Lev. 42, "If a soul shall sin through igno- 
rance," remarks, " Since thought concerns only the soid, 
and it is the soul which is ignorant, the Scripture men- 
tioned Soul here (in contradistinction to Lev. i a, 
where it speaks of Man), and the reason for bringing 
a sacrifice for the ignorant soul is because all an leaves 
a taint in her, causing her to have a blemish, and she 
will not be worthy to face the Presence of the Maker, 
but when she is free from all sin." ' The later mystics 
dwell on this thought at great length: the soul, they 
say, is an actual part of the divine, as it is said, "For 
the Lord's portion, is his people " (which they interpret 
to mean that his people are a portion of the Lord). 
Every sin, therefore, taints the divine in man, breaking 
all communion with heaven.* 

' Tan. B^ ibid. • Tan. B.,3ta and *, 

* Nacbmanidd, CsmmtHlary to ikt Pettlaltiuh. 

* See SiiiiA CJuuhinaA, Sectioa nirT, 9 and 10. 
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Sin being gener^y conceived as rebellion agunst 
the majesty of God, we have now lo inquire after the 
source or instigator of this rebellion. In Rabbinic 
literature this influence is termed the ZHTl "TJT {Yezer 
Hara). This is usually translated "evil imagination/' 
but the term is so obscure and so variously used as 
almost to defy any real definition,' 

The term TV! "TJT was probably su^ested by Gen. 
6 Band ibid. 821, where the noun "llf is followed by 
the predicate TTi, evil. Deut. 31 »i b also another case 
in point. After predicting that Israel will turn to strange 
gods and worship them, and provoke God to break 
his covenant, the Scriptures proceed to say: "For I 
know his Yezer (ITSf)," etc. It is thus the Yezer gen- 
erally which is represented as something unreUable, 
and made responsible for Israel's apostasy. And it is 
in accordance with this notion that Pseudo- Jonathan 
renders it "their Evil Yezer," though the Hebrew 
original has not the word IH in this place. A par- 
allel to this we have in Ps. 103 u, "For he knows our 

' See on thii subject Dt. F. C. Porter's article, Tit yr^er Hara, in 
Yait Btblual and Simitic Studin, 1901, pp. 91-156. 
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Yezer" which the Targum renders, "the EvU Yezer 
that causes to sin." ' i Chron. 28 9 and 29 18, in which 
the expression mSffilO IIT occurs, are generally under- 
stood to mean simply imagination, or desire, whatever 
the nature of this desire may be, good or evil. But it is 
to be remarked that the word ni3D^ in 28 9 is explained 
by some Rabbis to mean two hearts and two Yezen: 
the bad heart with the EvU Yezer, the good heart with 
the Good Yezer.' 

The more conspicuous figure of the two Yezers is that 
of the EvU Yezer, the TTi IIP. Indeed, it is not im- 
possible that the expression Good Yezer, as the antithesis 
of the EvU Yezer, is a creation of a later date.' 

The names applied to the EvU Yezer are various and 
indicative both of his nature and his function. R. 
Avira, according to others R, Joshua b. Levi, said: 
" The EvU Yezer has seven names. The Holy 
One, blessed be he, called him EvU (Gen. 8 21); 
Moses called him uncircumcised (Deul. 10 16) ; David 
called him unclean (Ps, 51 12); Solomon called him 
fiend (or enemy) (Prov. 1531); Isaiah called him 
stumbling-block (Isa. 571*}; Ezekiel called him stone 

his vetae and Baethgen in lu* 



comnienlary It 



er, English versions U 
the Ps., Hid. 

^ Sec Af. T., 14 I. Cf. notes fot another reading ; "These are 
two hearts ; the Good Yntr and the Evil Ytur." See also below, 
25s, note 2, and ^57, note i. 

'Sec, however, Mishnak Bsraciolk. 91; Sifre, 73a; A. S. jV., 
47 d ; Bcracholh, dl b ; where it is cleat that the Tannaimweic already 
acquainted with this exptenkn. 
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(Ezek. 3626); Joel called him the hidden-one ifnDJC) in 
the heart of man {Joel 2 20),' 

Other names applied to this Yesfr are : the foolish 
old king who accompanies man from his earliest youth 
to his old age, and to whom all the organs of man 
show obedience;' the spoiler who spares none, bring- 
ing man to fall even at the advanced age of seventy or 
eighty; * and the malady.* He is also called the strange 
god, to obey whom is as much as to worship idols, and 
against whom Scripture warns, "There shall be no 
strange god in thee" {Ps. 81 10}, whilst the words, 
"Neither shall thou prostrate thyself before a strange 
god" (Ps., ibid.), are taken to mean "appoint not the 
strange god to rule over thee." * 

The activity of the Evil Yezer is summed up by 
R. Simon b. Lakish, who said, " Satan and Yezer and 
the Angel of Death are one," ' which view is confirmed 

' SuiiaA, $2 a. Cf. also the HLin TISS by Horwili, p. 55, where 
Eiekid is cited before laajah, tbus agreeing with [he ancient order of 
the Piopheti giveD in Baia BaiAra, 14 /•. It baa aUo the additional 
wordi to "Zephoni" : nB HK IBJIsSs pBS tfiTIV mn "UP nT("'nie 
EviJ Yatr who ia hidden when disguising his face "). With reference 
to the Dime stone, see Gen. S., 89 1, where it would seem the Evil Year 
is (with Allusion to Job aS t) identified with " the stone of darkness 
and the shadow of death." 

■ See Eeclts. R., 4 la, and M. T., 9 « aitd lef. 

«See/>. jt-.,8o*i Cn*. ^., 54 i ( J/i T., 34 *. 

* See Les. K., 16 7. 

* Ste/tr. Nedarim, 41 h, and ShaUalh, to; a. 

' Baba BalAra, I6 a. See Tarpim lo ZtcAariai, ch. 3, where 
Satan is rendered with r:KSn. 
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by the statement of an earlier anonymous Tannaitic 
authority: "He cometh down and leadelh astray ; he 
goeth up and worketh up wrath (accuses) ; he cometh 
down and taketh away the soul." ' His r61e as accuser 
is described in another place with the words, " The Evil 
Yezer persuades man (to sin) in this world, and bears 
witness against him in the future world;" ' whilst his 
function as Angel of Death is expressed in the words, 
" He accustoms {or entices) man to sin and kills him." ' 
Some modilJcation of this thought we may perceive in 
another statement of R. Simon b. Lakish, who says, 
"The Yczer of man assaults him every day, endeavour- 
ing to kill him, and if God would not support him, 
man could not resist him; as it is said, 'The wicked 
watcheth the righteous and seeketh to slay him' 
(Ps. 37 32)." * 

The identification of the Evil Yezer with the Angel 
of Death is sometimes modified in the sense of the 
former being the cause of death consequent upon sin 
rather than of his performing the office of the execu- 
tioner. This is the impression, at least, one receives 
from such a passage in the Misknah as the following: 
"The evil eye (envy), the EvU Yezer, and the hatred 
of one's fellow-creatures put man out of the world." * 
According to an ancient paraphrase of this passage, the 
rfile of the Evil Yezer who accosts man from the very 
moment of his birth, is of a passive nature, neglecting 

1 Saba Baihra, ibid. ' SukluA, tfl h. • Exid. R., 30 u. 

* Sukkak, %i h. Ci. »1m Kidduihia, 30 j. * Abclh, 2 u. 
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to vsm him against the dangers foliowiog upon the 
oommitUng of such sins as profaning the Sabbath, 
the sheddisg of blood, and the abandoning of oneself 
to immorality.' A close parallel to the passage quoted 
above, likewise found in the Mislmak, is the following 
saying, in which the same espresaon is used with 
regard to the consequence of sin. It reads: "Envy, 
lust, and conceit put man out of this world." * 
"Lust" here apparently corresponds to EvU Yexer, 
and as the context shows, can only mean that it is the 
cause of death. In another place, these three evil im- 
pulses are said to have incited the serpent to his in- 
vidious conversation with Eve, resulting in her trans- 
gressing the first commandment given to man and 
finally in death.' The identification in the Zokar of 
Samael with the EvU Yezer is probably in some way 
connected with the ^ven Rabbinic passages,* ance in 
another place the tempting serpent is said lo have been 
Samael in disguise, ori^nally a holy angel, but who 
through his jealousy of man, determined to bring 
about the iatter's fall.* 

The Evil Yezer is also credited with inflicting other 
kinds of punishment upon man besides death, as, for 
instance, in the story of the Men of the Great Assembly 
in their eflort to destroy the Yezer. When, perceiving 

' A. R. iV„ 31 *. * Aielh. 4 ». Cf. Aieih, 3 it. 

• See /•, A. £., ch. 13. 

* Sec Zehar, Gen. 41a. On page X4S, ih 
f»& with the Angel of DeMruction pO~l':K. 

» See P. R. £, ibid., and Pseudo-Jan., Gen, 3 
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the EvU Yezer, they exclaimed: "Here is the one who 
has destroyed the sanctuary, burned the Temple, mur- 
dered our saints, and driven Israel from their country." ' 
But it must be noted that in other places it is sin 
itself that causes death. " See, my children," said the 
SMDt R, Chaninah b. Dosa to his disciples, "it is not 
the ferocious ass that kills, it is sin that kills," ' Again, 
with allusion to Prov. 5 22, the Rabbis teach, " As man 
throws out a net whereby he catches the fish of the sea, 
so the sins of man become the means of entangling 
and catching the sinner." * It must be further noticed 
that both the function of the accuser and witness are 
sometimes ascribed to God himself: "He is God, he 
is the Maker, he is the Discemer, he is the Judge, 
he is the Witness, he is the Complainant," * Again, 
with allusion to Mai. 3 o, an ancient Rabbi re- 
marked, "What chances are there for a slave whose 
master brings him to Judgement and is eager to bear 
witness against him?" ' In another passage, the func- 
tion of bearing witness is ascribed to the two angels 
accompanying man through life, whilst others think 
that it is the soul of man or his limbs that give evi- 
dence. Nay, the very stones of man's abode and the 
beams in it cry out against man and accuse him, as it 
is said, "For the stones shall cry out of the wall and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it" (Hab. 3 u).' 



' Vnma, 69 i. 



* Abe/A, 4 99, 

1 CTflf f^avS, 5 a. Cf.P.K.,l^i. 
ch. 5. ■ C/mgigaA, 16 a. 
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Neither the function of bearing witness against man 
and accusing him, nor that of executing the judgement, 
can thus be exclusively ascribed to the Evil Yezer. 
His main activity consists in seducing and tempting. 
His ways are of the insinuating kind, appearing first 
to the man as a modest traveller CV^), then as a wel- 
come guest (HITK), and ending in exacting obedience 
as the master of the house (CTt).' He shows himself 
also more as an effeminate being with no capacity for 
doing harm, but afterwards overwhelms with masculine 
strength.' The snares in which the Evil Yezer en- 
tangles man arc at hrst sight as insignificant and 
vain as the thin thread of the cobweb, but take soon 
the dimensions of the rope, making it impossible for 
man to free himself from it.' In another place this 
treachery of the Evil Yezer is compared with that 
of the dogs in the city of Rome: they lie down be- 
fore a baker's siiop and simulate sleep; but when the 
baker in his security allows himself to take a nap, they 
quickly jump up, snatch away a loaf, and carry it 
away. The Evil Yezer deals with man in the same 
way, feigning weakness and helplessness, but as soon 
as man is oEf his guard, he jumps on him and makes 
him sin.* 

The man who is most exposed to the allurements of 

1 J«W*i, sao. Cf. GtH.J{.,ilt. » Cm. R.,iMJ. 

» See SuMah, Hid. ; SanirJrin, 99 *. Cf. Gen. f!.. ibi-i. and Rsbb. 
Dictiomriel. i.v. rSIS. Si/rt, 33 a, this litnilc is made of lia iuclf. 
• Sm Cm. X^tai. 
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the Evil Yezer is the vain one. " Yezer," the Rabbis 
say, "does not walk in retired places. He resorts to 
the middle of the highroads. When he sees a man 
dyeing his eyebrows, dressing his hair, lifting his heels, 
he says, 'That is my man!'" ' Again, when Simon 
the Just asked a Nazarite of stately appearance, 
beautiful eyes, and curly hair, "My son, why didst 
thou choose to have thy beautiful hair destroyed?" 
(the Nazarite having, according to Num. 6 is, to have 
his hair shaved when the days of his separation are 
fulfilled), he answered, "I acted as father's shepherd 
in my town. Once, I went to lill the casket from the 
well; but when I saw the image reflected in the water, 
my Yeser grew upon me and sought to turn me out 
from the world. Then I said to him, 'Thou wicked 
one I why dost thou pride thyself with a world which 
is not thine; thou, whose destiny is to become worm 
and maggots? I take an oath that I will have thee 
shaved in the service of heaven!'" ' It is interesting 
to notice in passing that ihis instantaneous resistance 
to the Evil Yeser is also recommended in another place, 
"He that spoils his Yezer by tender and considerate 
treatment {that is, allows him slowly to gain dominion 
over himself without rebuking him) will end in becom- 
ing his slave." * 

» Co.. K., n B. a. JifHG., p. 119, twding BDBOD for TOIPOO. 
a. mllo Zokar, l IM (Gen. 39 u), where the vuiity a\ fine clothes i« 
added. 

* Sifrt, 9 b ; Ntdarim, 9 b % Num. S., lo ) and refereiices. CC 
•Im Ytma, 35 b. * Gtn. R., ibid. CX Rathi to Fiov. sg a. 
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The two great passions which the Yezer plays most 
upon are the passions of idolatry and adultery. The 
latter is called the HTaSI )KX£', the passion of sin ; just 
as mSttS in many places means charity, so does rn'35 
in a large number of passages refer to immorality,' The 
passion of idolatry, though once more general and 
more deeply rooted in the nature of man than any other 
passion, is stated, however, to have already disappeared 
from the world through the work of the Men of the 
Great Assembly who prayed for its extinction.' 

Of the two passions, it is pointed out that the pasdon 
of idolatry was (once) even stronger than that of 
adultery; the former having such a power over man 
as to induce him to have his sons and daughters sacri- 
ficed to idols. It knows no shame, performing its 
office both in public and in private, and sparing no 
class of society, enlisting in its service both small and 
great, old and young, men and women.* It is worth 
noting that the desire for acquiring wealth is not 
counted by the Rabbis among the grand passions, 
though it is stated in another place that it is the sin of 
dishonesty in money transactions under which the 
great majority of mankind is labouring. It is there 
further remarked that ihe sin of immorality involves 
only the minority, whilst none escape the sin of slander- 

> See Levy'i Rabb. Dictiontt;, s.v. 

» Sec Yoma. 69 *. See »Uo Midraik Cant^ 7 ». Cf. »Uo/«-. Aha- 
iak Zarak, 40 c. 
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ing, or at least of invidious talk against their neighbours.' j 
Scepticism is another means by which the Evil Yezer 
reaches man. Sometimes he questions the nature of 
the Deity, ascribing to God corporeal quahties, such 
as lo be in need of food ; ' at others, his attacks are 
directed against the Biblical precepts relating to the 
dietary laws, and certain ritual obser\'ances known 
under the name of D'plH (statutes), the reason for 
which is unknown.* The Yezer is especially anxious 
to show him that the ceremonies and the cult of other 
religions are more beautiful than those of the Jew.* 
Sometimes he even deigns lo bring evidence from 
Scripture, as in the case of Abraham. When Abra- 
ham was on his way to Mount Moriah to sacrifice his 
son Isaac, Satan met him and said, "Old man, where 
art thou going?" He answered, "I am going to fulfil 
the will of my Father in Heaven." Then Satan said 
unto him, "What did he tell thee?" Abraham an- 
swered, "To bring my son to him as a burnt -offering." 
Thereupon Satan said, "That an old man like thee 
should make such a mistake ! His attention was only 
to lead ihee astray and to tire ihec! Behold, it is 
written, 'Whoso sheds man's blood, by man his blood 
shall be shed' (Gen. 96). Thou art the man who 
bringest mankind under the wings of the Shechinah. 

'^ Baba Batkra, 1650. 

" See Tan. 3., 4 " *- See also below, p. 298. 

* See T. K., 86 a. See alio P. R., 64 a, ten aod notes. 

* T. K~, ibid., U^Ca E3'IC Orhv, appuentlj reUting to nutten of 
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If thou wilt sacrifice thy son, they tAW all leave thee 
and call thee murderer." ' The name Satan here is 
identical with the EvU Yezer, who, as in the case of 
Job, performs the office of the informer against Abra- 
ham. Yezer, indeed, shows special anxiety for man's 
duty to his family. Thus when man " loves in his 
heart " to do a ITlXO (give charity), the EvU Yezer in 
him says, "Why should you do a mXO and diminish 
thy property? Rather than to give to strangers, give 
to thy children." ' Sometimes he appeals to his vanity, 
telling man, for instance, not to pay a visit of condo- 
lence, because he is too great a man.' When all fails, 
he will appeal to the mercy of God, saying to man, 
"Sin and the Holy One, blessed be he, will for^ve 
thee," * 

The beginning of the association of the EvU Yeser 
with man is a controverted point among the Rabbis. Ac- 
cording to some, the EvU Yezer arises with the act of 
cohabitation. Thus R. Reuben b. Astrobolis expresses 
himself to the effect: How can man keep aloof from 
the EvU Yezer considering that the very act of gen- 
eration came through the strength of the EvU Yezer, 
constantly gaining in strength till the time of his birth 
arrives? The EvU Yezer dwells at the opening of his 
heart.* This is in accordance with the view of R. 

' MHG^ pp. 304 »nd 305. Cf. nold 3 and 4. 
*Exiid.R.,^t>t. » P. R.. 1500, ' Cha^ak, \f>a. 

' A. R. N., 31 i, Kcoriiing to the tcxl pven in the Note aa. Ct 
MHG^ p. 106. 
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Acha, who, with reference to Ps. 51 T, expressed him- 
self to the effect that in sexual intercourse even the 
saint of saints cannot well escape a certain taint 
of sin, the act of cohabitation being performed more 
with the purpose of satisfying one's animal appe- 
tite than with the intention of perpetuating the human 
species.' Very near to this notion, though not quite 
identical, is that which teaches that the Evil Yezer 
enters into man when he is slill in the embryonic state; 
but this seems to have been an isolated opinion, having 
been abandoned by the very authorities who taught it 
first. This can be seen from the following passage, which 
is to the effect that Antoninus put the question to R. 
Judah the Saint, " When does the Evil Yezer begin his 
rule over man: from the moment of his formation into 
bones, muscles, and flesh, or from that of his birth?" 
R. Judah was inclined to the former view, to which 
Antoninus objected on the ground that we have no 
proof of any malign tendency on the part of the embryo. 
Thereupon R. Judah declared himself in favour of the 
latter view, and in a pubUc lecture made the statement, 
"This fact Antoninus taught me, and Scripture is in 
his support; as it is said, 'At the door (of man's enter- 
ing the world) the sin lieth.'"' Likewise isolated is 
another opinion, which is to the effect ; that the child 

' Lfv. Jt., 14 1. The Knse of the passage is not rerj clear. See 

also Yaltul Maekiri. Pi. to this vcne and cf. Bacher, Ag. Am., 3 iti. 

^See Sanktdritt,^\ i. Cf. Gin. X., yi t, mad /er. BtraeAcit, 6 J. 
CC Lew's Lehtmaller, p. 64 iiq. 
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of six, seven, eight, and nine years sins not; only from 
the age of ten he begins to grow (or perhaps to magnify, 
or to cultivate} the Evil Yezer.^ The general notion 
seems to be the one accepted by R. Judah, which is 
that the Evil Yezer accompanies man from his earliest 
childhood to his old age, by reason of which he enjoys 
a priority of not less than thirteen years over the Good 
Yezer, who only makes his appearance at the age of 
puberty. 

It is on account of this seniority that he establishes 
a certain government over man and is thus called "the 
old foolish king." ' II is true that children enjoy a 
certain immunity from sin, on account of their unde- 
veloped physical condition, so that the Rabbis speak 
of the breath of the school children, in which there is 
no {taint of) sin. Indeed, the death of children is 
mostly explained as an atonement for the ^ns of 
their parents or their grown-up contemporaries.* 
Yet, they are, as already indicated, not quite free 
from the Evii Yezer, who, as we have seen, accosts 
man from his earliest childhood. "Even in his state 
as minor, man's thoughts are evil." * As it would seem, 

' Sec ran. ripma, 7. 

*Ste A. Jf. N., 32 b ! Ecdn. R., 4 ii and 9 u ; mJarim, 31 * ; 
U., T. 9 «, and Tan. B„ I, 102 a and b. From Toh. B., I m a, it would 
wem tbnt it U Bt the age of fifteen that the cffecu of the Evil Ymr 
becotne vulble. The reirjiiig is, however, not certain. See Note ;, 
itid., OD the vaiiooi pirsllel passages and the different reading!. 

*SeeSAabbaA, 119* and 33*. Cf. Cm. ^.,583 and comwenta- 
rie*. Sc« alio above, p. 193, below, p. 311. 

*Jtr. BiratAelh, 6*. 
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it is in the aspect of " fool " (stupid and wanting in cau- 
tion and foresight) that the influence of the Evil Yezer 
makes itself felt in the child. "From the moment man 
is born, the Evil Yezer cleaves to him." And this is 
illustrated by the following fact: If a man should 
attempt to bring up an animal to the top of the roof, 
it will shrink back; but the child has no hesitation in 
running up, with the result of tumbling down and 
injuring himself. If he sees a conflagration, he will 
run to it; if he is near burning coals, he will stretch 
out his hands to gather them (and be burnt). Why 
(this audacity and want of caution), if not because of 
the Evil Yezer that was put in him ? ' 

The seat both of the Evil and the Good Yezer is in 
the heart, the organ to which all the manifestations of 
reason and emotion are ascribed in Jewish literature,' 

^SkcA.R. N., 31 a. 32 i, Icil and note*. 

' The impoitoDce of this organ in Rabbinic literature will be more 
clesily seen by the reader through reproducing here the following 
paaiage in Eiilcs. K., 1 i>, omitting such clauses as seem to be mere 
repetition, as well as the Scriptural venei cited there in corroboration 
of each clause. CI. P. K., 134 a and J, text and notes; "The heart 
sees, the heart bears, the heart speaLs, the heart walks, the heart falls, 
the heart stops, the heart rejoices, the heart weeps, the heart is com- 
forted, the heart grieves, the heart is hardened, the heart faints, the 
heart mourns, the heart is frightened, the heart breaks, the heart is 
tried, the heart rebels, the heart invents, the heart suspects {or criti- 
cises), the heart whispers, the heart thinks, the heart desires, the 
heart commits adnltery, the heart is refreshed, the heart is stolen, the 
heart is bumbled, the heart is persuaded, the heart goes astray, the 
heart is troubled, the heart is awake, the heart loves, the heart 
bates, the heart is jealous, the heart is searched, the heart is torn. 
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It is in this heart, with its manifold functions, that 
the EvU Yezer sets up his throne. The Evil Yezer re- 
sembles a "fly" (according to others, a "wheat" grain), 
established between the two openings (valves) of the 
heart.' More minute are the mystics, who describe 
the heart as having two cavities, the one full of blood, 
which is the seat of the EvU Yezer; the other empty, 
where the Good Yezer dwells.' Somewhat different is 
the statement, " Two reins are in man : the one counsels 
him for good, the other for evil," and they proceed to 
say it is e\idenl the former is on the right side, the latter 
on the left side; as it is said, "The heart of the wise 
man is on his right, the heart of the fool is on his left" 
(Eccles. 10 2).* The reins in this case seem to have an 
auxiliary function. "The reins counsel and the heart 
understands (to decide for action)." It should, how- 
ever, be noted that in another place, this very verse is 

the heait mtditalo, the heu-t i* lik« fire, the heart is like none, the 
heart repents, the heart is warned, the heart dies, the heart melts, the 
heart accepts words (of comfort), the heart accepts the fear (of God), 
the heart gives thanks, the heart covets, the heart is obstinate, the heart 
it deceitful, the heart is bribed, the heart writes, the heart schemes, 
the heart receives commandments, the heart does wilfully, the heart 
makes reparation, the heart is artogaDt." 

' BtraeltoA, 6i a. The first view, which is that of Rab, is derived 
from Erixlei. lo i, " Dead flies cause the precious oil of the apothecary 
to become stinkiag and foaming ; lo doth a little roily, him that ia 
valued for wisdom and honour." The second, ascribed to Samuel, i> 
a play on the word riKIDn (Gen. 41)= riDR. This latter interpreta- 
tion is probably connected with the legend maintaining thai the Tree 
of Knowledge grew wheat {StratAeti, 40 a). 

■ Z'ii^i't £»eJ., 107 a. * See £traeh«A, Md. 
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interpreted to mean that the wise man's heart on the 
right is the Good Yezer, which is placed on the right 
of man; and the fool's heart to his left is the Evil 
Yezer, which is placed to his left.' We are thus brought 
to the notion identifying the two Yezers with the two 
hearts, of which the Rabbis speak occasionally. What 
is the meaning, they say, of the verse, "For the Lord 
searcheth all the hearts" ? (i Chron. 28 0). These are 
the two hearts and the two Yezers : the bad heart with 
the Evil Yezer, and the good heart with the Good 
Yezer? Indeed, the angels, who have only one heart, 
are free from the Evil Yezer, a blessing to which Israel 
will attain only in the Messianic times.' Therefore, 
man is bidden not to have two hearts when he prays, 
one directed lo the Holy One, blessed be he, and the 
other occupied with worldly thoughts ; just as the priests 
are bidden not to have two hearts, one directed to the 
Holy One, blessed be he, and the other directed to 
something else, when they are performing their sacri- 
ficial rites.* Indeed, the pious generation of the 
prophetess Deborah had only one heart, directed 
towards their Father in Heaven.' The same thought 
is expressed in diSerent words in another place : Moses 

1 Mim. /!., 21 1. 

' See above, p. 143, note 2 and rererence there lo «. differing re«d- 
ing. To thia »hoiild be added Midraik Prev., 12, where, with reference 
to P». 7 U), it ii distinctly remarked, " Has a. roan two heart! ? But by 
these are meant, the Good Yeur and the Evil Yeur." 

* Gen. R.. 48 u. 

* Talk, ion, I and 3. a. T'sm. J.,5 la J. * MttUiah,^^ 
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said to Israel, " Remove the Evil Yezer from your hearts, 
so that ye may be all in one fear of God and in one 
counsel to serve before the Omnipresent. As he is 
alone in this world, so shall your worship of him be 
only to him (single-hearted)," as it is said, "Circum- 
cise therefore the foreskin of thy heart." * 

The loose manner in which heart and Evil Yezer are 
interchangeably used in the foregoing passage, suggest 
the close affinity between the two, as indeed, heart 
sometimes stands for Yezer? " The eyes and the heart 
are the agents of sin," but as it is pointed out by an 
ancient Rabbi, the first impulse comes from the heart, 
the eyes following the heart.' There is a clean heart for 
which the Psalmist prays (51 12), and there is the con- 
taminated heart to which the EvU Yezer owes the name 
of "unclean."* Again, it is the heart that brings the 
righteous to Paradise, it is the heart that hurls down 
the wicked to Hell, as it is said, "Behold, my servants 
shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for sorrow 
of htart" {Is. 65 u).' We must, however, not press 
this point too much so as to identify the heart with the 
ivil Yezer, for not only have the Rabbis, as we have 

• T. K., 33 d. See above, 160. 

' See Sukkak, 53 a (heart of stone), and cf. aboye, 243. In PietiJo- 
JanaUtan the 2'? ii in moit caiei leodcred with K~T. Cf. Eiod. 4 
n; 7*; i3ai)d 14; 8 u.d; 9 t. uj 101.90. n; 11 lo. Deut. 5 ■; 

'See/rr. Beratholh, 3r; i'j/9-(, 35 a, and Num. R^ 17 «. 

* See above, p. 243, and reference given there to Sukkak, 51 », 
'iV. r..ii9«Cl46*). 
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seen, assigned to it the seat of the Good Yezer, but they 

have even declared it as the abode of wisdom.' The 
good heart, again, is the most desired possession.' 
In the later literature, the heart is described as out- 
weighing all the other organs of man, hatred and love 
having their seat in the heart; as it is said, "Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart" (Lev. 19 17), 
whilst it is also said, "And thou shall love the Lord, 
thy God, with all thy heart" (Deut. 6 b).' It is also 
maintained that the heart is purer than anything else, 
and that everything good proceeds from it.* All that 
the heart is accused of is inconsistency. God says, 
"Two hundred and forty-eight organs have I created 
in man; all of these keep in the same manner as I 
have created them, except the heart;" (and) so said 
Jeremiah, "The heart changeth from moment to 
moment. Il alters itself and perverts itself." * These 
changes apparently depend upon the nature of the 
tenant who gets possession of the heart. "As often as 
the words of the Torah appear and find the chambers 
of the heart free, they enter and dwell therein. The 
Evil Yezer has no dominion over these, and no man 
can remove them." ' 

The heart is thus not in itself corrupt ; at least, not 
more corrupt than any other organ. Indeed, when 

1 Midraii Prffv.. ch. I. • ""? m« Cm nTTIIK. 

■ See Abelh, 1 1 «, * Zohar, Num., 125 a. 

* See Ag. Bir., ch. 3, Cf, Jeremiah, 17 b. 
*A.S. N., 15 1 ; Midratk Pmv^ ch. 34. 
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man Is under the incilement of sin, all his members 
are obedient to the EvU Yezer, who is king over man's 
two hundred and forty-eight members; whilst when he 
makes an effort to perform good work, they all show 
laziness and reluctance.' Again, when the EvU Yezer 
lays siege to man, it is all the members, not the heart in 
particular, that act as auxiliaries.^ It is only because of 
the heart's various functions, as pointed out above, 
that it is more often liable to be enlisted in the service 
of the Evii Yezer than any other organ, and therefore 
more blamed than any other part of the human body, 
but not on account of a special depravity attaching to 
it. As a matter of fact, the heart in this respect is only 
synonymous with soul in the Bible, where it is the WBS 
which commits sin, and even the Rabbis occasionally 
speak of the "soul of man," with its greed after wealth 
(even when acquired by dishonest means) and its 
tendency towards lust.* Indeed, according to the 
Rabbis, Scripture is astonished that the soul coming 
from a place where there is no sin should sin, but 
nevertheless, the fact is accepted that it shares in sin 
as much as the body, though the body comes from 
a village and the soul comes from the court and is 
well acquainted with the etiquette of the court. But 
it is this very fact which makes this sin of the soul 
less excusable; and the Holy One, blessed be he, says 

) A. X. A^.i js a ; MffG^ p. 109. 

■ A/tdtrim, 3a i. 

• MiiA«ai Makkolk, «ad. S«« aIio Sifri. 1>5 a. 
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to the soul, " All that I have produced in the first six 
days of creation I have produced for thy sake, but thou 
didst rob, sin and commit violence. . . ." " But it 
is impossible for the body to be without the soul, and 
if there is no soul there is no body, and if there is 
no body there is no soul ; they sin together ; (hence) 
'the soul that sinneth, it shall die' (Ezekiel 
18 20)." ' 

The passages indicating a tendency to identify the 
heart (or the soul) with the Evil Yezer have further to 
be qualified by other Rabbinic stalements looking for 
the source of sin to some force outside of man. For 

1 See Tan. £., 3 4 n uhI », and Ecclii. R., 6 g. The simile of the 
vilUgcT and the courtier will be better underitood by Che following 
Rabbinic passages, on trhich it was probably based : Mtckilta 36 b and 
Mfchillix of R. SimBt,^. 59, where ADlouinua asks Rabbi, "Considering 
that (he man is dead and the budy in a state of decaj, whom doei God 
bring to judgement ? " Whereupon Rabbi aniwcrcd him, " Bifore Ihou 
ajktih me aiaul thi body which ii imftirt, ask me aboul lit leul lukick 
is fare. " This is followed hy the well-known parable of (be blind and 
the Iftme, who robbed the garden of the Iting, etc. " Pure " and 
" impure " apparently stand here for lasting and decaying. It should 
be remarked that the words in italics are iniuing in the parables of 
SanitJrin. 91 a ; Lev. ^., 4 t ; Tan. B., 3 < 1, and Tan. HTpl 6. In 
Si/re, 132 a, man is deRned as the only creature whose soul is from 
heaven and his body from the earth. If be obeyed the Torah and per- 
formed the will of his father in heaven, he is like one of the creatures 
above ; if he did not obey the Torah and the will of his father in heaven, 
be is like one of the creatures below. Oosely corresponiling with it 
is the passage in Gen. R,, S u, where also man is described as > com- 
bination of those above (angels) and those below (animals). See 
also (7fn. ^., 14 s and 27 4 ; CJUjgigai, 16 a ; tad A.X. JV., i$ a.tett 
and notes. See alto Tan. B^ 1 Xkb. Cf. alio above, 8t and 241, and 
below, xSs. 



apart from vbat we may call the mnhological view, 
identlf\ing the EvU Yezer with the serpent, or Samael, 
and of which some other names of the EvU Yezer in 
Rabbinic tlterature are to be considered as reminiscent 
at least,* the comparison of the Yeser's visiutjons to 
roan mth the pasang traveller and other amilar 
passages' point also to the fact that the Rabbis did 
not entirely view man in the light of a corrupt being. 
We have further to note that the EvU Yezer is, 
as indicated above, more conspicuous in the Jewish 
literature than the Good Yezer, whilst by Yezer, with- 
out any further specification, is often meant the 
EvU Yezer,* This would suggest that there is in fact 
only one Yezer, the EvU Yezer, and we may further 
conclude thai it is man himself, by his natural tendency, 
that represents the Good Yezer. Accordingly, when he 
commits evil, he acts under certain impulses not ex- 
actly identical with his own natural self. The Rabbis 
further sf>cak of the leaven in Ihe dough, preventing man 
from doing his (God's) will.* This metaphor is taken 
by some a^ indicating some inner physical defect in hu- 
man oatut^, but in another place forming a parallel 
passage to the one just quoted, the leaven in the 
dough appears together with the subjection to for- 
eign govcminents that make compliance with God's 



* itt above, p. 343. 
■ Hec tf. SHikah, 53 b ; Ctn. K., 59 t 

gum lo P». 4 •. 

* Jtr. BtratkaA, 7 d^ See below, p. 365, wbece the p*»Ke m given. 



* See ^ore, p. 248. 
i Aielk.i t; Siftt,^^a\ Tar- 
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will hard, if not impossible.* It is thus a certun 
quasi-e3rternal ^ency which is made respondble for 
sin, whilst man himself, by his spontaneous nature, 
is only too anxious to live in accordance with God's 
commandments. 

> JSeraakMi, I7 a. 



MAN'S VICTORY BY THE GRACE OF GOD, 
OVER THE EVIL YEZER CREATED BY GOD 

The opinions recorded in the preceding chapter, 
e of which suggest the placing of the Evii Yezer 
rutside of man, and the further fact that he is de- 
FAoibed as the source of rebellion, must, however, not 
be pressed to such an extent as to give the Evil Yezer 
an independent existence, representing a power at 
warfare with God. As is so often the case in Jewish 
theology, the Rabbis, consciously or unconsciously, 
managed to steer between the dangerous courses, never 
allowing the one aspect of a doctrine to assume such 
kproportions as to obscure all other aspects. First, it 
E must be noted that the Evil Yezer, whatever its nature, 
U, as is everything else in the universe, a creature of 
God. Thus with reference to Gen. 2 7, a Rabbi inter- 
prets the fact of the word IIT^ being written with 
two Yods to indicate that God created man with two 
Yeiers: the Good Yezer and the Evil Yezer} For 
" God hath also set the one against the other " (Eccles. 

1 Grm. K^ 14 t ; Btraihtlh, 6i a ftnd refciencM. Cf. tXta FsiuJd- 
fmatkam, Gen. a ii. Cf. «1k> below, p. 313, the qooUIion given Ibece 
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7 : 14), which verse Rabbi Akiba explains lo mean that 
God created the righteous and God created the wicked.* 
In a later semi-mystical Midrash, the same ihought is 
repeated, "God created the world in pairs, the one in 
contrast to the other," as life and death, peace and 
strife, riches and poverty, wisdom and folly, the right- 
eous and the wicked,* This thought was so familiar 
to the people that the Rabbis tell a story of one of their 
colleagues who overheard a young ^rl praying thus: 
"Lord of the universe! Thou hast created paradise, 
thou hast created hell, thou hast created the righteous, 
thou hast created the wicked. May it be thy will that 
the sons of men should not be ensnared by me!" that is, 
that she might not prove the opportunity for the wicked.' 
We have already referred to the metaphor of the 
leaven in llie dough as applied to the Evil Yezer. 
The metaphor occurs in a Rabbinic prayer running 
thus : " May it be thy will, O my God, and the God of 
my fathers, that thou breakest ihc yoke of the EvU 
Yezer and removes! him from our hearts ; for, thou hast 
created us to do thy will, and we are in duty bound to 
do thy will. Thou art desirous and we are desirous. 
But who prevents it? The leaven in the dough. It 
is revealed and it is known before thee that we have 
not the strength to resist him; but may it be thy will, 

' CiagigaA, 15 a. * See Midrask Ttmttrah. 

' See Sot,ih, 22 a. Cf, Edelea. The parallel, however, in Saia 
Balhra, 16 a {zi. below, p. 273), ihowi that by creitioD of the wicked 
U mesDt creation of Evil Yettr. 
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O Lord my God, and the God of my fathers, thai thou 
wilt remove him from us, subject him , so that we may 
do ihy will as our will, with a perfect heart," But this 
leaveD is a creation of God, which fact called forth the 
remark (with reference to Gen. 8m), "How wretched 
must the leaven be, that he who has created it bears 
witness" (that it is bad) ' ' More emphatically the 
same thought is expressed in another place with ref- 
erence to Gen. 6 8. The Holy One, blessed be he, 
said, " It is I who put the leaven in the dough ; but for 
the Evil Yezer which I have created in him, he (man) 
would have committed no wrong." ' 

Bui the leaven, evil as it is, has, according to the 
Rabbis, its good purpose and its proper place in the 
universe, as anything created by God, indeed, cannot be 
entirely evil. Thus, the Scriptural words, "And God 
saw everything ihat he had made and behold, it was very 
good " (Gen. i 8i), are explained among other things to 
refer to the Evil Yezer; whereupon the question is put, 
"Indeed, can the Evil Yezer be considered as very 
good?" The answer given is that but for the Evil 
Yezer a man would neither build a house, nor marry 

' See/ff. Beraihelk, 7 ■/; Gtn. R.. 34 w. Cf. ^"TT, oole u. Ct 
above, p. 145, Dote 6. Il ihnuld be aoliced th*t Cm. it., 34 to, hu 
alio une 0|rini(in lu Ihe eff e<:t : " How poor must the dough be, that the 
bakei lf««n witnett againit it." This would, «cccording to lomc com- 
tuenlaton, include the whole of man and the condemnalion of hiialt 
belnx b*<l, but thli opinion •cemi lo be isolated, and ii not reproduced 
In the parallel paaiaget, locli u the MHG., p. 131, and Tan. A., 1 u s 
which haialM IH^llCP, 

» See MUG., p. 13a. Cf. Gen. R., a; «, and T. B., I ifti. 
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a wife, nor beget children, nor engage in commerce. 
As further proof of this is given the verse, "Again I 
considered all travail, and every right work, that for 
this a man is envied of his neighbour" (Eccles. 4*).' 
Envy itself, which is one of the ugliest qualities, can 
thus be made serviceable for a. good purpose. This 
corresponds with another statement, according to which 
the three things upon which the world is based are: 
envy, lust, and mercy. In another version the same 
statement is paraphrased in the following way: "Three 
good qualities, the Holy One, blessed be he, created 
in this world, namely, the EvU Yezer, Envy, and 
Mercy." * The Evil Yezer has thus little in 
common with the evil principle of theology, but is 
reduced to certain passions without which neither the 
propagation of species nor the building up of the 
proper civilisation would be thinkable. They only 
become evil by the improper use man makes of 
them. It is probably in this sense that the Evil Yezer 
is called once the servant of man. "The Holy One, 
blessed be he, said: 'See what this wicked people do. 
When I created them I gave to each of them two 
servants, the one good and the other evil. But they 
forsook the good servant and associated with the evil 
one,"" But even the Evil Yezer in his aspect of 

' Gen. R., 9 7. Cf. also Ecdis. R., 3 u. 

* A. R. N., 90, text md nole 9. 

» Ag. Bir.. 1 1. Cf. Tan. B.. ( i» a. The laltei reads. " Two crei- 
tioiu I made in man: the Goi>d Yiztr and the Evil Yescr." But ■ 
compatiioD of the two texta shows that in this cue the j4g, Bir, pre- 
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adversarj- and enemy of man, as his identification with 
Satan suggests, is not supposed to be entirely evil. 
Thus Satan is said to have had godly intentions in 
his denunciation of Job. His purpose was that the 
merit of Abraham should not be entirely obscured by 
that of Job. Satan proved himself so grateful for 
this appreciation of his nature, that he is reported to 
have kissed the Rabbi on his knees, who thus inter- 
prcled his intentions in this generous way.' One 
Rabbi went even so far as to make man responsible for 
the wickedness of Yezer. This opinion is expressed in 
connection with the verse, " Lo, this only have I found, 
that God hath made man upright" (Eccles. 729), on 
which ihe Rabbi remarked: The Holy One, blessed 
be he, who is called righteous and upright and created 
man in his image, did this only with the intention that 
man should be as righteous and upright as he himself. 
If man will argue, why did he then create the Evil 
Yezer of whom it is written that he is evil from fhe very 
youth of man? If God described him as evil, who 
then could make him good ? God's answer is, " Thou 
(man) hast made him bad." As a proof is given that 

served Ihe better reading. Cf. alto S. E. Z., p. 176, about llie two angeb 
0[ three, and "MtW rtB" to Ctn. R., 34 10. Cf. »l»o R. Simon Dnnm'i 
commeDtaty (SCTS 3.-nX) )□ Job (ed. Venice), 29 h aod 47 t. It U 
intereitlng lo lee there how the rational iitic Khool, taking its clew from 
non-Jewiih philosophj, insiali upon miking the bod)> (or the fleah) re- 
■ponsible for the Evil Vatr, maiDlaming the dualism of fleifa and 
apirll in the moat positive manner : whilst the myuical Khool ob- 
iecla ta it and endeavours to ascribe all evil to powen ontaide of m 
' Baia Balkra, i6d. 
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little children commit no sin, and as it is man who 
breeds the Evil Ytzer it is thus with the growth of man 
that sin comes. God further reproaches man, saying, 
that there are many things harder and bitterer than 
the RvU Yeser, but man finds the means to sweeten 
them. If man succeeds in making things palatable 
that are created bitter, how much more could he succeed 
in tempering the Evil Yezer who is delivered into the 
hands of man?' 

By making him "bad" is meant, the abuse of those 
passions which arc in themselves a necessity. The 
same question as to why God has created the Evil 
Yezer is answered in another place to the following 
effect : The matter is to be compared to a king who 
had slaves separated from him by an iron wall. The 
king proclaimed, " He who loves me shall climb 
this wall and come up to me. He will prove by this 
effort that he fears the king, and loves the king.'" 
The text is not quite clear, but the general drift is that 
the Yezer who forms such an obstacle on the path of 
righteousness was created with the purpose that man 
should make a strong effort to overcome him, thereby 
testifying his loyalty and devotion to the King God, 
and increasing his reward when all the obstacles have 
been overcome. 

Though these two opinions differ as to the nature 
and purpose of the Evil Yezer, they both agree that he 
I Tan., trvtra, 7, 

*S.£.2.,f. 193, 
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is in the hands of man, who is able to overcome him 
with a strong effort. Man is warned not to be intimi- 
dated by the fact that the Evil Yezer is a creation of 
God, and say that he has no authority over him, for 
it is written in the Torah, "And unto thee shall be his 
desire, but thou shalt rule over him" (Gen. 47),' 
This verse is paraphrased, "If thou wilt mend thy 
actions in this world, everything shall be forgiven and 
pardoned in the world to come. But if thou wilt not 
mend thy deeds in this world, thy sin will be preserved 
for the great Day of Judgement. And at the door of 
thy heart he lies, but in thy hand I have given the Evil 
Yezer, and thou shalt rule over him both for good and 
for evil." ' Man has the power in his own hands,' 
and it is only by man's own neglect and weakness that 
the Evil Yezer, who appears first quite effeminate and 
powerless, gains masculine strength, enabling him to 
dictate to man. If man does well, he finds forgive- 
ness; but if he does not well, he is delivered into the 
hands of the Evil Yezer who lies at the door.* 

The difference between the wicked and the righteous 
is that the wicked are in the power of their hearts, while 
the righteous have the heart in their power,' Indeed, 
it would seem as if everything depended upon 1 
Either Satan enters into his body and gains dominion 



* Gm. X^azu Cf. Ihe commentary ofVITTIO, 

■ Pstuda-JanalSan, Gen. 47. ' See MHC, p. log. 

* See MHG., p. 107. See above, p. 249. 

■See Cm. X., 34 10. Byheufuorcoune [iieant here the Ye%tr. 
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over man and sin becomes his master, or man gains mas- 
tery over Satan and he suppresses him.' Nay, man has 
in his power not only to resist the Evil Vezer, but to turn 
his services to good purpose. At least the wicked are re- 
proached for their faihng to make the Evil Fesergood.* 
It is simply a question of choice, the wicked preferring 
the Evil Yezer, while the righteous decide for the Good 
Yezer.' Again, the men of the deluge are described 
as those who themselves made the EvU Yezer rule over 
them, by following his devices.* On the other hand, 
Abraham is said to have had dominion over the Evil 
Yezer^ whilst all the patriarchs are recorded to have 
enjoyed the blessing that the EvU Yezer had no domin- 
ion over them.* Joseph, again, is called the ruler over 
his£v»7 Yezer.'' WTien the EvU Yezer is about to over- 
power man, the righteous will resist him with an oath, 
as we find in the case of Abraham, Boaz, David, and 
Elijah, who all conjured their Yezer to desist from his 
evil intentions, while the wicked will conjure their 
Yezer, urging him to commit the evil deed, as in the 
case of Gehazi.* Counsel is given to man that he 
should prove himself higher and above his sin, not 
allowing himself to become its slave and be buried under 

' See Wciflieinier, DTmB Bpb.p. 4 A 
' See Ag. Btr., ch. 1, * MHG., p. 131. 

' Ecdcs. R., 91. * MHG^ p. 354. 

• See Baha Bathra, 17 a, 
' Num. R., 14 a, Cf. Dtut. R., a: 33. 

' See Sifrt, 74 a ; Gen. R,, 87 s ; Lev. R., 83 11 ; »nd tefere 
given thete. Cf. alio MHG., p. 585, text and note 31. 
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\ is beavy burden.' If man has to make a goad to direct 
\ Ibe animal, which he uaes for the purpose of pioa^iii^, 
., how much more sliould he be careful to use the 
goad for the purposes of directing his Ya^, who can 
by his aeduclion remore him from this world and 
tbe world to come ? * 
Man is further advised to stir up (to war) tbe Good 
I Yezer against the Evil Yaer.' In this war, man is 
I not supposed to be neutral. It is his duty not only 
to assist tbe Good Yezer and save him &om his enemy, 
tbe Evii Yezer, but be should also make an effort to 
establiiih the kingdom of the Good Yezer over the Evii 
Yezer.* As an instance of such a victory of the Good 
Yezer over the Evil Yezer the following story may be 
gjven : The Saint, Abba Tachna, returned to his village 
on the eve of the Sabbath, when darkness was about to 
set in. He had his pack on his shoulders, but there he 
found at the crossroad a leper, lying, who said unto him, 
*• Rabbi, do with me a righteousness (or act of mercy), 
' and carry me lo the town." Abba Tachna said, "If I 
leave here my pack (which contained all his earnings) 
how shall I and my family maintain ourselves? But if 
I leave here this leper, I forfeit my soul." But he de- 
clared the Good Yezer king over the Evil Yezer, and car- 
ried the leper to the town, and then came back and took 

1 See Gin. ff ., li a. It It with allniion to Pi. 33 1. 

• See Irv. R., 29 h ; EftUt. R., 3 v. 
*Btr..ia. CUP. X.,lsSa. 

* Itv. A, 34 I ; See aba M. T., 41 t, text and notea 




his pack and arrived at the town again just about sun- 
set. They all wondered and said, " Is this the S^t 
Abba Tachna?" He himself had some regrets in his 
heart about it, fearing that he had profaned the Sab- 
bath, but Just at this time the Holy One, blessed be he, 
caused the sun to shine.' 

The weapons used in this war against the Evil 
Yezer are mainly: occupation with the study of the 
Torah and works of loving-kindness. " Blessed are 
Israel," the Rabbis say; "as long as they are devoted 
to the study of the Torah, and works of ioving-kindness, 
the EvU Yezer is delivered into their hands." * 

It is especially the Torah which is considered the best 
remedy against the EvU Yezer. When Job remon- 
strated with God, "Thou hast created Paradise, thou 
hast created Hell, thou hast created the righteous, and 
thou hast created the wicked. Who prevented thee (from 
making me righteous?)," he sought by this argument 
to release the whole world from judgement, seeing that 
they sin under compulsion. — But his friend answered 
him, "If God has created the Evil Yezer, he also 
created the Torah as a spice (remedy) against him." ' 
To the same effect is another passage, " My son, if this 
ugly one (the Evil Yezer) meets you, drag him into the 
schoolhouse (Beth-Hammidrash). If he is a stone, he 
will be ground (into powder) ; if he is iron, he will be 
broken into pieces; as it is said, 'Is not my word like 

• See Eaitr. R-.tfi. ' Abodah ZaraA, 5 i. 

* Baba Batkra, 16 a. 
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unto a &re? saith the Lord, and like a hammer that 
breakeCh the rocks in pieces?'" (Jer. 3329).' 

The words in the Psalms, "Order my steps in thy 
word, and lei not any iniquity have dominion over 
me" (Ps. iic)i33), are paraphrased in the following 
way : " David said, ' Allow not my feet to go where 
they wish, but let them go all the time lo thy Torah 
in the Beth-Hammidrash, for the Evil Yeser does not 
enter the Beth-Hammidrash. He may pursue man all 
the way, but as soon as they reach the Beth-Hammidrash, 
Satan must abandon tlic race' " ' Again, he whose heart 
is absorbed in the words of the Torah removes thereby 
from himself all idle thoughts as well as the thoughts 
insinuated by the Evil Yezer.' The name stone given 
to the EvU Yezer suggested also the following alle- 
gorical explanation of Gen. 293: "And Jacob looked, 
and behold there were three flocks of sheep. By these 
are meant the three masters of the Synagogue; For 
out of this well they watered the flocks ; by this is meant 
the Torah; but the stone is great; this is the Evil 
Yezer, who can only be removed by the efforts of the 
whole congregation; wlio rolled the stone from theweWs 
mouth, by means of their listening lo the Torah. But 
as soon as they left the Synagogue, the Evil Yezer reas- 
serted himself." ' The fact, however, that a part of the 
Torah, or rather the Decalogue, was written on stone or 

' A'iMuiim,30i. 'A/, 7"., 119M. * A. Jf. /i^., 3$ i, 

* Gen. A'., 70 i. The word aiTTp *■ doubltnl, «nd *tUl lequire* ■ 
ptopei c^ldDAtioii. See above, p. 344, note 1. 
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on "tablets of stone" (Exod. 24 a»), suggested the follow- 
ing explanation: "Since the Evil Yezer is also called 
stone, as it is said, 'And I will take away the slony 
heart'" (Ezek. 3626), "it is only proper that stone 
should watch over stone." ' The effects of the Torah 
in this battle with the Yezer seem to be differently 
understood by the different authorities, for while one 
Rabbi gives as advice, "If the Yezer come to make you 
merry (or frivolous), then kill him (or throw him down) 
by the word of the Torah," the other Rabbi counsels us 
" to rejoice the Yezer with the words of the Torah " ; that 
is, to use the inclination of man towards joy and cheer- 
fulness for the joy and the happiaess which man should 
find in accomplishing the will of God.' The killing of 
the Evil Yezer is further recommended in the follow- 
ing words, "To him who kills his Yezer and confesses 
upon it, it is reckoned as if he would have honoured 
the Holy One, blessed be he, in two worlds, this world 
and the world to come." * But it would seera that this 
is not considered as the highest attainment of man; 
for it is said of Abraham, that he made the Evil Yezer 
good. Indeed, the Evil Yezer compromised with him, 
entering into a covenant that he would not make 
Abraham sin, whilst David, who could not resist the- 
Evil Yezer, had to slay him in his heart.* 

* Lrv. S., 35 5; cf. also A^um. R., 14 <, and Cant. X., 6 u. 

' See Gta. Jf., 22 «, teit and commemariea, Cf. Af/fC, p. no, for 
yujiag readings. Cf. Theodor*s cd. of Cen. R., p. 313. 

* SankiilriH, 43 &. Cf. Ltv. R., 9 i. See alio below, p. 335 ttf. 
*/rr. Btrathalk, 14 6. See abo above, p. 67. 
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Another means of defeating the machinations fA 
Yeter is the contemplation of death.* This can be 
beat illustrated bj tlie following passage of Akabiah b. 
Mahalaled, "Cooader three things, and thou wilt not 
osme into the hands of sin. Know vbeiKe thou com- 
est, and whither thou art going, and before whom thou 
art to ^re account and recbjoing." * Another version 
of the same sajing is, " He who thinks of the following 
four things will never sin again: that is, &om whence 
he comes, where he is destined to go, what will become 
of him, and who is his Judge." ' Sin or the EvU Yezer 
in this case is chiefly representative of the pas^on of 
vanity. These passages could be multiplied to any 
extent, but they are all to the effect that man, medi- 
tating upon his lowly on^ and his sad end, will 
not be slow to give up all pretensions that come from 
pride and conceit. Sometimes, the remembrance of 
death serves also as a damper to man's tendency 
towards excess. An instance of this we have in the 
following: "At the wedding of the son of Rabina, the 
students there present said unto Rab Kamnuna Zuta, 
'Let the master sing a song unto us,' whereupon he 
began to sing, ' Woe unto us that we shall die ! Woe 
unio us that we shall diel' When they asked for the 
refrain, he gave the words, 'Where is the Torah, and 
where are the good works that will protect us?"' ' 

' Biraikolh, 5 11. * Abatk, 3 I. 

■ D. E., p. 3. Cf, A. R. N., 35 o, leit uid aotM. 
• BtraeAaA, 31 a. 
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There may further be brought together under this cat- 
egory other remedies against the Evil Yezer which are of 
an ascetic nature. The story of the Nazarite who had 
his hair cut off with the purpose of subduing his Yezer 
has already been referred to.' A certain Rabbi, again, is 
recorded to have prayed for the death of his nearest 
kin, when he was under the impression that she would 
become the cause of sin.' The later Jewish moralists 
prescribed a whole set of regulations, which are more 
or less of an ascetic nature, and calculated to make a 
fence against transgression. But the underlying idea 
of all of them is that all opulence, wealth, gluttony, 
and other opportunities of satisfying one's appetite 
are so many auxiliaries to the Evil Yezer. Thus the 
Scriptural verses in Deut. iiiu-ie are paraphrased, 
"Moses said unto Israel, 'Be careful that you rebel 
not against the Holy One, blessed be he, because man 
does not enter upon this rebellion, but when he is full,'" 
that is, revelling in food and other lu.\uries.* The 
proverb was, "A lion does not roar from the midst of 
a heap of straw, but from the midst of a heap of meat." 
Another proverb was, " Filled stomachs are a bad sort 
(or plenty is tempting)." ' Hence the homily of the 
Rabbi with reference to the verse, "Behold, I have 
refined thee, but not with silver; I have chosen thee 
in the furnace of poverty" (Isa. 48 10), that it teaches 
that the Holy One, blessed be he, searched all good 



1 See above, p. 249. 
* Taanii/t, 24 a. 



» Sifrt. 80 b. a. Md., 136 a. 
* StracluHi, 31 A 
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things but found nothing better for Israel than pov- 
erty.' 

It should, however, be remarked that even the Torah 
is not an all-powerful remedy in itself without the aid 
of heaven, which gives the Torah its real efficiency. 
Thus with reference to the verse, "Let my heart be 
sound {COfl) in thy statutes, that I be not ashamed " 
(Ps. 119, 80), the Rabbis remark, "David said, 'Mas- 
ter of the world, when I am occupied in Thy Law, 
allow not the Evil Yezer to divide me . . . that the 
Evil Yezer may not lead me astray . . . but make 
my heart one, so that I be occupied in the Torah with 
soundness (perfection or fulness).' " ' Again, with 
reference lo another verse, " Make me understand the 
way of thy precepts" {Ps. 11927), il is remarked that 
David said, " My Master, say not unto me, behold they 
(the words of the Torah) are before thee, meditate 
upon them by thyself. For if thou wilt not make me 
understand them, I shall know nothing," ' The Torah 
by itself is thus not sufficient to defeat the EvU Yezer. 
The conquest comes in the end from God. We are 
thus brought to the necessity of grace forming a promi- 
nent factor in the defeat of the Yezer. Hence, the va- 
rious prayers for the removal or the subjugation of the 
Evil Yezer. Specimens of such prayers have already 
been given.* Here we might further refer to the 

' See CAoffigah, g b. 

* Exod. K., 19 iL The reading is nol quite cleai. I have adopted 
the reaJing auggcsted by 7T^, nole 8. 

• M. T,, 1 19 ». See alio iiiJ, to *erae 33. * See above, p. 165, 
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individual prayer of R. Judah the Saint, in which he 
supplicates that God may save him from the Evil 
Yezer.* A similar prayer we have from another 
Rabbi of a later date.' Other Rabbis, again, put 
thdr prayers in a more positive form, as, for instance, 
those who prayed that God would endow them with a 
Good Yezer.' Sometimes neither the Evil Yezer nor 
the Good Yezer is mentioned, the prayer being more 
directed against an, as for instance, the one running, 
"May it be thy will that we shall not sin, and then we 
shall not be put to shame." ' The heart plays a special 
part in these prayers, as for instance the one which 
is to the eSect, "May our heart become single in the 
fear of thy name. Remove us from all thou hatest. 
Bring us near to all thou lovesl, and do with us a 
righteousness for thy Name's sake." Another similar 
prayer is, " May it be thy will. Lord God, and the 
God of our fathers, that thou put into our hearts 
to do perfect repentance."' As typical in this respect 
we may perhaps mention the lines in the daily prayer- 
book, " Make us cleave to the Good Yezer and to good 
deeds; subjugate our Evil Yezer so that it may submit 
itself unto thee." ' A prayer fairly combining all these 
features is the one repeated several times on the Day of 
Atonement, running thus: "Our God and God of our 

> Btrachoth, \bb. ' Berackolk, 1 7 a. 

■See BiraiAmk, \T b, 3.ai. Jtr. Biraiholh, \ e. 
• Beracholh. 17*. ' /er. Bfrachoth, 7 d. 

'See Biraihoth, 60 J, the teit of whicb difjers in some minot 
point* from that in oui pn^-booki. Cf. Sittgir, p. 7, Baec, p. 43, 
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fathers, forgive and pardon our iniquities on this Day 
of Atonement, . . . Subdue our heart to serve thee, 
and bend our Vczer to turn unto thee ; renew our reins 
to observe thy precepts, and circumcise our hearts to 
love and revere thy Name, as it is written in thy Law : 
And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart and 
the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
live." ' The underlying idea of these passages, which 
can be multiplied by any number of parallel passages, 
is man's consciousness of his helplessness against the 
powers of temptation, which can only be overcome by 
the grace of God. The oldest prayer of this kind, of 
course, is the one in the Eighteen Benedictions, praying 
for God's help to bring man back unto him or his 
Torah and to his service, as well as the one for re- 
pentance,' 

A special feature about the Rabbinic passages em- 
phasising the necessity of grace in the struggle with 
the Evil Yezer, is the implication of God's rcspona- 
bility for the existence of the Evil Yezer. The pleading 
of Job and his insistence upwn God's power to prevent 
an has already been quoted, but there Job is censured 
for it,* Indeed, he was considered as an heretic for 
making this plea. A similar case we have with Cain. 
When reproached for murdering his brother, he is 
described as saying, "Master of the world, if I have 

' See Fcitival Pniyen, D«y of Atonemtnt, Part II, pp. 14< 185, 334. 
* See l>etow, p. J41. ■ See above, p. 273, Dote 3. 
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killed liim, it is thou who hast created in me the 
Evil Yezer. Thou watchest rae and the whole world. 
Why didst thou permit me to kill him? It is thou 
who hast killed him ... for if thou hadsl received 
my sacrifice, as thou didst receive his (Abel's) sacri- 
fice, I would not have become jealous of him." ' But 
of course Cain represents the bad type of humanity. 
Yet it is not to be denied that the Rabbis themselves 
sometimes employed similar arguments. Thus, with 
reference to the verse, "O Lord, why hast thou made 
us to err from thy ways, and hardened our heart from 
thy fear?" (Tsa. 63 17), the Rabbis plead in favour 
of the brothers of Joseph, "When thou {God} didst 
choose, thou didst make them love; when thou didst 
choose, thou didst make them hate." ' Something 
aniilar is hinted about the affair of Cain and Abel. 
R. Simon b. Jochai said, " It is a thing hard to say, 
and it is impossible for the mouth to utter it. It is to 
be compared to two athletes who were wrestling in the 
presence of the king. If the king wills, he can have 
them separated ; but the king wills not ; (in the end) one 
L overwhelmed the other and killed him. And (the dy- 

1 ing) man shouted : ' Who can now demand justice for 

' me (seeing that the king was present and could have 

prevented it)?'"' In another place we read with refer- 
ence to the verses in Micah 4 6, Jcr. 18 e, and Ezek. 36 36, 
f that but for such statements as these, implying the pos- 

I 1 See MHC, p. Ill, and Dote 36. 

m * GiH. R^iiai. ■ Gm. S., aa i. 
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aibitity of God's power to exlerminate the EvU Yezer, 
there would be no hope for Israel, such a possibility 
serving in eiiteDuation of their guilt.' Again, with ref- 
erence to the verse, " For he knowelh our frame (li'lSC) ; 
he remembereih that we are dust," we are told that 
this fact will save Israel from seeing Hell. So Israel 
will plead before the Holy One, blessed be he, " Master 
of the world, thou knowest the Evil Yezer who se- 
duces us." * It is with reference to the same verse, 
that we read as staled in another place, "Wretched, 
indeed, must be the leaven, if he who has created it 
declares it as evil."' The "whisper from above" 
(heaven) makes the serpent (or the Evil Yezer whose 
creation God regrets) bile or commit violence on earth; 
because of which fact "a door of mercy is opened to 
the sinners in Israel that they may be received as 
penitents; as they will plead before him, Master of 
the world : it is revealed and known unto thee that it 
is the Evil Yezer that incites us. In thy great mercy 
receive us in perfect repentance." * 

More emphatic, even, is another remark on the verse 
of Jer. i86, "Israel said, 'Master of the world . . . 
even when we sin and make thee angry, be not re- 
moved from us, for we are the clay, and thou art the 
potter! ■ . .' Israel said, 'Thou hast created in us the 

1 Btrackelh, 33 a, tnd SHkkah, 52 b. 

* A. R. N., 33 a and h. Cf. Sanhcdrin, 105 a, homiljr on lu, 
S8;36. 

* Gtn.X.,^vi. Cf. ^. r., I03»,teit anitNotess. See above, 166, 

* See £ B.t p. 63 a. lent •nd noles. Cf. Ee<Ui. R., 10 1. 
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Evil Yezer from our very youth. It is he who causes us 
to sin before thee, but thou dost not remove from us 
the sin. We pray thee, cause him to disappear from 
us, so that we may do thy will,' Whereupon God 
says, 'So I will do in the world to come.'"' Nay, 
there are recorded cases of men belonging to the best 
type of humanity, who make the same plea as Job and 
Cain, though in somewhat more modest terms. Thus, 
Moses is said to have "knocked words against the 
height" (reproached God), arguing it was the gold and 
alver which he gave to Israel that was the cause of 
their making the golden calf.' Again, Elijah " knocked 
words against the height," saying to God, "Thou 
hast turned their heart back again" (i Kings iSST). 
And the Rabbis proceed to say that God confessed that 
Elijah's contention was right.' 

For, indeed, God sometimes does make sin impos- 
sible, as in the case of Abimeiech, to whom God said, 
"For' I also withheld thee from sinning against me: 
therefore suffered I thee not to touch her" (Gen. 206). 
The Rabbis illustrate this in the following way: "It 
is to be compared to a strong man riding on a horse. 
But there was a child lying on the road which was thus 
in danger of being run over. But the man drove the 
horse so that it avoided the child. The praise in this 
case is certainly due to the rider, not to the horse. In 
a similar way Abimeiech claimed a special merit for 
not having sinned. But God said unto him, 'The 

^ Exed. S., ^t *. ' Beraototk, 33 a. * BiracAotJt, iiui. 
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Yeser who causes you to sin b in my power, and h i 
I who drew thee away from sin.' " ' 

This direct interference, however, with the 
Yezer seems exceptional, \\liat was prominent i 
mind of the Jew was first, that God, "who is a law tmto 
himself," does not choose to make use of this preroga- 
tive of his, though the EvU Yezer evidently belongs to 
this class of creation which the Holy One, blessed be 
he, regrets to have called into existence, if one can 
say so.' "There is astonishment before me" (God 
says), "that I have created in man the EvU Yezer, 
for if I would not have created in man the EvU Yeser, 
he would not have rebelled against me." * This regret 
of God is expressed by another Rabbi in the following 
way : " After the Holy One, blessed be he, created this ^ 
world he regretted the creation of the Evil Yezer, &>« 
it is said, ' O that there were such an heart in theni^ 
that they would fear me and keep my commandments 
always' (Deut. 5 29), This teaches that God longs 
that Israel should labour in the Torah. From this 
thou inferrcst that the authority (choice) of man is given 
unto him ; therefore if he docs what he is commanded, 
he merits to receiie reward, as it is said, ' That it might 
be well with them and their children for ever' (Deut. 
5 2fi)." ' Apparently, the world is so constituted that 
man should be a hybrid of angel and beast with the_ 

' Cm. X., 5s 7. Cf. Exm/. X.. 21, Mid P. K.. p. 176 *. 

■ Sukkah, sa b. C£ S. E^ p. 63. 

• Gtn. X., 37 (. « Af/fC, Deut., p. 46 *, Mj 
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possibility of sin, which spells death, and that of con- 
quering sin, which means life.' Angels have no Evil 
Yezer and are thus spared from jealousy, covetousness, 
lust, and other passions, but those who dwell below are 
under the temptation of the EvU Yezer, and therefore 
require a double guard of holiness to reast him,' This 
double guard they have in the Torah, as indicated 
above ; otherwise man is a free agent. To secure this 
freedom, it would seem that God has even foregone 
his prerogative in respect of preventing sin, so that 
the bold statement of the Rabbi that everything is in the 
power of God except (the forcing upon man of) the 
fear of God, has become a genera! maxim, though, as is 
well known, this maxim is not without its difficulties." 
All that God does is only in the way of warning, and 
reminding man that there is an Eye watching him, and 
that he will be responsible for his choice. " Everything 
is seen, and freedom of choice is given ... the shop is 
open; and the dealer gives credit; and the ledger lies 
open; and the hand writes; and whosoever wishes to 
borrow may come and borrow." * In another place, 

I See GiH. X., 14 i. See above, p. l6l, note I, and betov, iga. 

■ See Shaiiali, Sg a ; Gin. X., 4S n ; Lrv. R., I4 t aad 36 «. 

• See BiTOchoth, 33 * ; AfegiUah, 15 a ; NiddaK, 16 b\ Tart. 
IpB, 3. Cf. To!afolh to the p»»sae''» '■> "•>« Talmad. 

*%ViAbelh,i\i. Cf. Taylur, 3 M, and Bacher, /f;. 7dH., i sax. See 
■Jso A.R.N., 58 b. According to the version given there of this laying 
of R. Akiba, it is allog; Ihet very doubtful whether tbe Rabbi really 
meant to emphasise the aotithesit of predestiaatioD and free will. Cf. 
CommentBries to Aboik, See aUo AJtM., 75 a and 8i b, inggeiting 
that the lUt refers to man. 
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the responsibility for his choice is expressed in Ihe 
following words: "As it was said, 'I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing' (Deut. 301s), 
Israel might perhaps say, ' Considering that the Holy 
One, blessed be he, placed before us two ways, the 
way of life and the way of death, we might go in any 
of these which we like,' therefore it is further sjud, 
'Choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live' 
(Deut., ibid.).'" Life is identical with the good way. 
Deut. 30 IS is paraphrased, "Behold, I have set before 
you this day the way of life, which is the good way, 
and the way of death, which is the bad way." ' The 
sin of Adam, indeed, consisted in the fact that he 
made choice of the evil. The Omnipresenl placed 
before him two ways, the one of death and the one of 
life, and he (Adam) chose the way of death.' The 
same complaint is made of other transgressors in his- 
tory, of whom it is said, "He setleth himself in a way 
ihat is not good" (Ps. 36 a). They walk in iniquity 
and meditate inirjuily: they have two ways, the one 
for good and the one for evil. And so Solomon said, 
"Who leave the paths of uprightness to walk in the 
ways of darkness." For indeed the heart was created 
to speak truth, but your heart works wickedness; the 
hands were created to accomplish goodness and right- 
eousness, and you do violence and robbery, and so the 

> See Si/rt, 86 a. Cf. Tan., nm. $ 3. 
' See FieiJa-JonalliaK to Ihii vcrae. 

' MithUta, 33 a. CL Gt». X^M* tnd refereacet. 
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blind walk in the evil way and the open-eyed ones 
walk in the way of good.' 

The verse, again, "Surely he scorncth the scorners; 
but he givelh grace unto the lowly" (Prov. 3 34), is 
interpreted, he who desires to contaminate himself 
they open unto him, be who desires to purify himself 
they aid him (from heaven), "For indeed things de- 
filing do not come upon man unless he turned his 
mind to them and became defiled by them," whilst 
God increases the strength of the righteous that they 
may do his will, but he that guards himself against sin 
for three times, has the promise that henceforth God 
will guard him ' In different words, the same thought 
is expressed in another place, "In the way in which 
a man chooses to walk, they guide him (or allow him 
to walk). This is to be derived from the Torah, where 
it is written {with regard to Balaam), first, 'Thou 
shalt not go with them' (Num. ag 12), and then, 'Rise 
up and go with them' {ibid. 20); from the Prophets, 
where it is said, 'I am the Lord, thy God, which 
teacheth thee to profit, which leadeth thee by the way 
that thou shouldst go' (Isa. 48 it); and from the 
Hagiographa, where it is said, 'Surely, he scometh 
the scorners; but he givelh grace unto the lowly' 
(Prov. 3 3D)."» 

A peculiar paraphrase of the verses quoted above from 

' M. r., 36 a ftod 58 s; Exed. R., 30 ao. 

> SAaifiati, 104^. See abo T. K., gi a\ P. X., 161 a; aad/tr. 
XidJiukiH, 61 d. * Makkoth, to b. 
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Deuteronomy (30 u), we have in the following passage 
taken from a later Midrash : " Rabbi Eliezer said, ' I 
heard with my ears the Lord of Hosts speaking. And 
what did he say? "Behold, I have set before you this 
day the life and the good, death and the evil." 
The Holy One, blessed be he, said, "Behold, these 
two ways I have given to Israel, the one for good and 
the one for evil : that of good is of life, that of evil 
is of death." That of good branches off in two ways; 
of righteousness and of loving -kindness: Elijah is 
placed in the middle. And when a man is about to 
enter upon them, he exclaims and says, "Open ye the 
gates, that the righteous nation . . . may enter in" 
{Isa. 26 3). , , . But that of the evil has four doors: 
upon each door seven guardians are seated: four 
within and three without. Those outside are merciful 
angels. . . . And when he is about to enter in the 
first door, the merciful angels meet him first and say 
unto him, "Why dost thou want to enter into this 
fire, among the wicked and the coals? Listen unto 
us and do repentance. . . ." When he comes to the 
second door, ihey say unto him, "Behold, thou hast 
already passed in through the first door, do not enter 
into the second ! Why dost thou want to be removed 
from the Torah of God, that they call thee 'unclean,' 
and flee from thee?" . . . When he comes to the third 
door, they tell him, "Thou hast already passed the 
second doorl Why come into the third? Why wilt 
thou be wiped out from the book of life? . . . 
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Listen unto us and return!" When he reaches the 
fourth door, they say unto him, "Thou hast passed 
already the third door ! do not come into the fourth 
door! . . . Thou hast not listened and stayed thy 
steps hitherto ... the Holy One, blessed be he, for- 
gives the sins and pardons, and says every day, ' Return, 
ye backsliding children!'" If he listens unto them, 
well; if not, woe unto him and to his star.'" ' 

The quoted passage, with the constant reminder 
coming from the angels of mercy, brmgs us back to 
the idea of grace, or the thought of man standing in 
need of the aid of heaven in his struggle with Yezer. 
Besides the passages given above, we may add here the 
following statement, "Every day the Yezer of man 
assaults him and endeavours to kill him, and but 
for the Holy One, blessed be he, who helps man, he 
could not resist him." ' It may be that it was this 
feeling of man's comparative helplessness in such a 
condition which wrung the cry from the Rabbi, "Woe 
unto me of my (Evil) Yezer and woe unto me of my 
Yozer (Creator)."* But man has to show himself 
worthy of this grace, inasmuch as it is expected that 
the first effort against the Evil Yezer should be made on 
his part, whereupon the promise comes that Yezer will be 

I finally removed by God. Thus with reference to the 
Mod 
Sivi 



I 



'P. H. £, ch. 15. Cf.the conunentKy of 'VTi. Cf. Mr. C, G. 
MonteGorCi Rabbinic Canaption vf Ripinianei, Jewish Qaarltrly 
JCrview, v. 16, pp. 309-357, 

■ SttMMaA, 5a i. * See BcratheA, 61 a. 
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Saiplural verse, "O Israel, return unto the Lord thy 
God; for thou hast stumbled by thine iniquity" (Hos. 
14 1), the Rabbis remark that it is to be compared to a 
huge rock that was placed on the crossways, on which 
men used to stumble; whereupon the king said unto 
ihem, " Chip it off little by little until the hour 
comes when I will remove it altogether." ' Another 
version of the same sa)-ing is, " Israel said before the 
Holy One, blessed be he, ' Master of the world, thou 
knowest the power of the Evil Yezer, which is very 
hard.' Whereupon the Holy One, blessed be he, said 
unio them, 'Move the stone a Uttle in this world, 
and I will remove it from you in the next world, as it 
ia said, "Cast up, cast up the highway; gather out 
the stones" (Isa, 62 10), whilst in another place it is 
said, "Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, lake 
up the stumbling-block of my people"' {Is. 57 n)."' 

The struggle with the Evil Yezer will cease with 
the advent of the Messiah, " when the Holy One, blessed 
be he, will bring the Evil Yezer and kill him in the 
presence both of the righteous and of the wicked." 
To the righteous he will appear in the shape of a big 
mountain, and they will cry and will say, "How were 
we able to subdue such an obstacle?" In the eyes of 
the wicked, he will resemble a thin hair, and ihey will 
cry and say, "O that we were not strong enough to 
defeat such an insignificant impediment !" ' In another 

' p. K.. 165 a. ' A'bjh. ff„ 15 la. Cf. Tan. B., 4 » o. 

• StJtkak, 51a. a. ilao Gtn. R., 4S 11 »nti 89 1 ; Eiod. K., 41 i 
anil 461, and jViiM. ^., 17D ; DtHt. ^., 1 n and 6 11 ; F. Jt.,a^a. 
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place, the removal of the Yezer from the world is 
described as follows: "If your scattered ones will be 
in the end of the heaven, from there the word of the 
Lord your God will gather you through Elijah the 
High Priest, and from there he will bring you near 
through the hands of the King Messiah. And the 
word of the Lord your God will bring you to 
the land which your fathers inherited, and you shall 
inherit it; and he will do you good, and multiply you 
above your fathers. And the Lord your God will 
remove the folly of the hearts of your children, for he 
will make the Evil Yezer cease from the world, and 
will create the Good Yezer, who will counsel you to 
love the Lord your God with all your hearts, and all 
your souls, that your Uves may last forever. " ' 

Only once in history Israel had a presentiment of 
these Messianic times. When Israel (on the occasion 
of the Revelation on Mount Sinai) heard the command- 
ment "Thou shalt have no other gods before me" 
(Exod. 20 3), the Evil Yezer was uprooted from their 
hearts; but when they came to Moses and said unto 
him, " Our master Moses, become thou the messenger 
between us (Israel and God), as it is said, 'Speak thou 
with us . , . but let not God speak with us lest we 
die' (Exod. 20 10}, the Evil Yezer came back at once 
in his place." They came again to Moses and said, 
" Our master Moses, we wish that he (God) should 
reveal himself again unto us." He answered them, 

1 Psimio-JeHalkan, DeuL, 30 t. 
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"This is impossible now (but it will take place in the 
future to come)." ' Every separation from God, though 
not with the intention of sin, but with the purpose of 
establishing an intermediary, is, as we see, considered 
as the setting up of another God, who is the cause of 
sin; whilst on the other hand, it is suggested that it is 
by the conquering of the Evil Yezcr that man enters into 
close communion with God. Thus Lev. 96 is para- 
phrased, " Remove the Evil Yezer from your heart and 
the Divine Presence will at once be revealed to you." ' 
But it is this struggle on the part of man which places 
him above the angels. "The angels said in the pres- 
ence of the Holy One, blessed be he, ' Master of the 
world, why are we not allowed to intone our song here 
in heaven (in the praise of God) before Israel sing their 
song below on earth?' And the Holy One, blessed be 
he, answered to them, 'How shall you say it (the song) 
before Israel? Israel have their habitation on earth; 
they are bom of women, and the Evil Yezer has domin- 
ion among them, and nevertheless they oppose the 
Yezer and declare my unity every day, and proclaim 
me as King every day, and long for my Kingdom and 
for the rebuilding of my Temple,'" * 



J Cant. K., 1 1. 

* See Friedouuin, STICDJ, p. 



,.S6. 



Pstudo-JaHolkan, Lev. 9 >. 
See above, p. 91, note 3. 



FORGIVENESS AND RECONCILIATION 
WITH GOD 

The various aspects of the doctrine of atonement 
and forgiveness as conceived by the Rabbis may be 
best grouped round the following Rabbinic passage: 
"They asked Wisdom (Hagiographa), 'What is the pun- 
ishment of the sinner?' Wisdom answered, ' Evil pur- 
sues sinners' (Prov. 1321). They asked Prophecy, 
'What is the punishment of the sinner?' Prophecy 
answered, 'The soul that sinneth, it shall die' (Ezek. 
iS 4). They asked the Torah, ' What is the punish- 
ment of the sinner?' Torah answered, 'Let him bring 
a guilt -offering and it shall be forgiven unto him, as 
it is said, "And it shall be accepted for him to make 
atonement for him'" (Lev, i *). They asked the 
Holy One, blessed be he, 'What is the punishment of 
the sinner?' The Holy One, blessed be he, answered, 
'Let him do repentance and it shall be forgiven unto 
him, as it is said, "Good and upright is the Lord: 
therefore will he teach sinners in the way'" (Ps. 258) — 
that is, that he points the sinners the way that they 
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should do repentance," ' It need hardly be remarked 
that to the Rabbi the whole of the Bible was the word 
of God, and he could not thus fairly have seen a con- 
tradiction between the dictum of the Holy One, blessed 
be he, and the dicta of the Torah and those of the 
"Prophets of truth and righteousness." Besides, it 
could not have escaped the Rabbi that both the Torah 
and the Prophets have passages enough insisting upon 
the importance of repentance. Again, sacrifices, as we 
shall see presently, according to the Rabbis are always 
accompanied by repentance, whilst the chief function 
of repentance is limited to such cases as those 
in which sacrifices are of no avail. What the Rabbi 
really meant is, that forgiveness is achieved in 
various ways, through suffering and death, through 
atonement of sacrifices, but more prominently through 
repentance, which latter is the most divine aspect of 
the three. It should be premised that the prerogative 
of granting pardon is entirely in the hands of God, 
every mediator being excluded from this prerogative; 
" for he will not pardon your transgressions," being a 
mere messenger to accomplish what he is bidden to 
do. And so David said, "Master of the world, wilt 
thou deliver me into the hand of an angel who wilt 
not lift up his countenance ? Forgiveness is with 

, ' Sce/ir. MaJtiiilk, 31 ,/, and P. K., 158 *. The texts «re in both 
places defective, bat tbey supplement each athei. CT. Yalkut MaeXiri 
to Ps. 25 i, reproducing the paisage boja Jir. Makkolk Id the order of 
Torab, Prophecy, 1^1 agiograpbi, anil God, adding also bet weea Prophets 
»nd Haeiogrtpha, David, with a reference to Ft. 104 h. 
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thee (God), as it is said, 'But there is forgiveness 
with thee' (Ps. 1304)."' David also prayed, "Let 
my sentence come from thy Presence (Ps, 171); do 
thou judge me, and deliver me not into the hands of 
an angei, or a seraph, or a cherub, or an o/an, for 
they are all cruel," as indeed they do object to the 
acceptance of the penitents altogether.^ Indeed, God 
is desirous of acquitting his creatures and not of declar- 
ing them guilty. When the Holy One, blessed be he, 
said unto Moses, "What is my profession (miOlK)?" he 
answered, "Thou art merciful and gracious and long- 
suffering and abundant of goodness," ' When they 
an and provoke his anger, the Holy One, blessed be 
he, seeks for one to plead on their behalf and paves 
the way for him.' 

As sacrifice as a means of atonement is a promi- 
nent fealure both in the Torah and in Rabbinic litera- 
ture, it will perhaps be best here to treat first of this 
aspect. It should be remarked thai sacrifices are, 
as just hinted at, very limited in their efficacy as a 
means of atonement and reconciliation. Thus with 
reference to Lev. 4 1, "If a soul shall sin through igno- 

* Sec Tan. B., a « i, text »nd notes. Cf. SanhtdriH, 38 *, the 
tefeiencei there to Exod. ij 11. Cf. above, p. 41, text and notei. 

* See Ag. Btr., ch. 9. See also below, pp. 3:9 and 311. Cf. S. E„ 
p, log. See also ItoflniaQii's remark, Das Buck Leviticus, I1S6, that 
whUnit ii the priest who atones, \nr\ nfiSl, the pardon comes from 
God, TbsiX 

* See Yalkul to Num. 14 b and Job, $ 907, reproduced from the 
YtlamdetiH, 

* Tan., im, 8. Cf. P. R^ iUd. 
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rance," the general rule is laid down, " One brings a 
sin-offering for sins committed in ignorance, but brings 
no sin-offering for sins committed wilfully," which rule 
is also applied to sin-offerings.' In another place, with 
reference to Prov. 21 a, it is pxiinted out ihat the superi- 
ority of practising the works of charity and justice 
over sacrifices consists in this, that whilst the atoning 
effect of the former extends also to the ans committed 
wilfully, lhat of the lallcr is confined only to sins com- 
mitted unintenttonaUy.' It is further to be noticed that 
the great majority of sacrifices are largely confined 
to matters ritual and ceremonial, and certain other 
transgressions relating to Levilical impurity ; whilst all 
those sins which concern a person and which fall 
mostly under the heading of moral laws could not be 
atoned without proper restitution." Lastly, it is to be 
remarked, that sin- and guilt-offerings, according 
to the opinion of the majority of the Rabbis, are 
accompanied by repentance and by a confession 
of sins on the part of the man who brings the sacri- 
fices.* The injunction is, " Be not like the fools who 
bring a sacrifice for their offences, but turn not from 

> See KiritkBtk, 9 o; T. K., 15 *: Sifri. 32 b. 

■ Dtut. /{., 5 !. See commenlsrie!. 

• See M»imonide», nuo ms'wi, ch. 1 ind 9, rcgnrJing the cuei in 
which ■ tin- or guilt- offering 11 biought. 

< See ShebuB/h, 13 a ; KerilhoA, 7 a ; Tnupkta Yotna. p. 190 (j 9). 
Cf. »liMi Sifrt, z a, with regard to Conrcssion. See tlso M«imoni(iei, 
rO^P, I., and HoffnunD, Das Buck Laitiaa, I., p, 202. Cf. alio 
below, p. 337, note i. 
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the evil deeds which they have in their hands, and are 
not accepted in grace." ' 

A main condition in the sacrificial service aptly de- 
scribed sometimes in contradistinction to prayer as the 
"sen'ice of deeds" is the purity of intention and the 
singleness of purpose with which the sacrifice is brought, 
It has to be brought with the intention "of giving 
calmness of spirit for the sake of him who created the 
world." Quantity is of no consideration, considering 
that both the burnt -offering of an animal and the burnt- 
offering of a mere bird form a sweet savour unto 
the Lord (Lev, i 9 and 17). "This is to teach," as the 
Rabbis proceed to say, " that both he who increases (his 
offering) and he who diminishes his offering are 
alike pleasing unto the Lord, provided each directs his 
mind toward heaven." ' From another place, it would 
almost seem as if it were the less costly sacrifice that is 
the more acceptable. It is with reference to the circum- 
stance that the term 3''1|'?'"n used of the sacrifice con- 
sisting in a ram (Lev. i 13) is omitted at the sacrifice 
consisting of a bullock (Lev. ibid., 9). On this the 
Rabbis remark, "Let no man think, 'I will do things 
ugly and things unworthy, but will afterwards bring 
a bullock which has much flesh and cause it to be 
brought upon the altar.' How 1 will God respect per- 

* Targum. Eccles. 4 n ; cf. Beraihelk, 23 a. 

* Sec T. K., 8 * and 9 b. Sec also Ztbachim, 46 h. Qt. KoBnuDii 
u above, p. 91. The words " calmncis of spirit " arc s loit of pan- 
phrase of the Hebrew equivalent, rtTT) m, usually rendeted into Eng- 
lish by "sweet lavour." Cf. above, p. 160, 
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sons? 'But let man do good deeds and devote him- 
self to the study of the Torah and bring the lean ram 
. . . and I shall have mercy with him and accept his 
repentance.'" ' If the sacrifice is not brought with the 
inlention of pleasing God, it is reckoned tmto them as 
if they have brought it only for their own purposes.' 
Indeed, it would seem that according to the Rabbis the 
only raison d'ttre for sacrifices is man's compliance 
with God's will, who prescribed this order of service. 
Thus, with reference to Num. 282, it is remarked, "It 
is a calmness of spirit for me, I, who commanded it 
and my will was done," The Rabbi proceeds then to 
prove that the sacrifices have not the purpose of pro- 
viding the Holy One, blessed be he, with food, and 
quotes the well-known verses of the soth Psalm, and 
concludes to the effect : " But why did God say sacri- 
fice unto him, in order to accomplish his will?"* 

' See S. £■, pp. 36 and 38, and Ijv. R., 3 la. The tenn a^^WTI (to 
bring near) ii interpreted to mean ihe closer comrounion wilh God 
which a to be eitabliihed by the sacrifice in qQcilLoo. See the com- 
meoCaiy, Ttlin riD', to this passage in Ltv. R. 

* See T. K., iz c. CI., however, the conunenlarf of R. Abraham b. 
David to this passage. 

* See Sijre, 540. Cf. R. K., 56 wy, and F. R, pp. 80, 194a sif., 
and references, given there in the commenlarie*. Sec also Yatint 
MmKiri lo Ps. 50 t-l(. It ought to be remarlced that the leading in 
the concluding sentence of one passage in the Sifre i» not eerlun. Ac- 
cording to Ihe Mathiri, this sentence reads to the effect that, " Indeed, 
Cud is in no need of wcrihces, but only told man to sacrifice onto 
him in order lo do his (man's) will," which reading received some 
support from P. R., 195 a, where it reads thai "the sacrifice* were 
only instituted for thy (man's) atonement and honour." Neretthe- 
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The atoning effect of sacrifices differs with the vari- 
ous sacrifices. The sin-offering brings complete recon- 
ciiiatioD, wiiilst others have only the power of partial 
atonement or of suspending the judgement of God.' 
Interesting is the following controversy between the 
School of Shammai and the School of Hillel with refer- 
ence to the "continual bumt-offering" consisting of 
two lambs (Num. 283, seq.). According to the School 
of Shammai, "they only subdue the sins of Israel," 
as it is said, "He will subdue our iniquities; and thou 
wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea" 
(Micah 7 19), but the School of Hillel teaches that, 
"Everything which is subdued (or sunk) may, in the 
end, come to the surface," but the name of this sacri- 
fice means that the two lambs have the effect to wash 
away the sins of Israel.' It is in this way, it is 
leas I am not inclined to tbink tliat the Rabbis entertained my aucb 
TBtioDolislic viewi as those with regard lu sacrifices. Excepting the 
weU-knowa psssagc in Lev. X,, 22 >, the meaning of which ia, however, 
very doahtful, there is nothing to prove that they in any way depre- 
cated it Cf. Hof!iDann, £lai Buch LevilUus, pp. 79-92. On the other 
hand, the facility with which the Rabbis adapted themselves after the 
destruction of the Huly Temple to the new conditions must impress one 
with the conviction that the lacrilicial service was not considered abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

1 Cf. Hoflmann, ihid,, pp. 79-92. About sacrifices atoning only 
partially or having only suspendiog power, nTITl, see Yoma, 85 6, text 



" P. K., 61 * ; P. R.. S4 a and commentaries. The Bitk Shammai 
take the word D'733 as if it were written with a 1^, thus meaning 
"suppressing" or " subiluing," and corresponding to 1923" of Micah. 
The Btik Haul lake the word 0-73= as if it would have a B instead 
of a I^, which would thus meaa" waihing" and refer la Jeremiah, 4 u. 
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pointed out, that the man living in Jerusalem could 
be conadered as righteous, considering that the con- 
tinual offering of the morning atooed for the trans- 
gressions of the night, and the continual offering of the 
afternoon atoned for the transgressions of the day.' 
The continual offering was a communal offering, 
nor is there in the Bible ascribed to it any atoning 
power; but there is a marked tendency in Rabbinic 
literature to bestow on all sacrifices, even such as the 
burnt-offering and the peace-offering, some sort of 
atoning power for certain classes of sins, both of com- 
mission and omission, for which the Bible ascribes no 
sacrifice at all.' We find, further, that they ascribed 
an atoaing power to the vestments of the high priests. 
All such passages have to be taken cum grano salis; 
they are in no way meant to relieve the indi- 
vidual from his duty to perform or to refrain from 
certain actions, nor from any punishment or fine con- 
nected with the transgression in question, be it of a 
prohibitive or affirmative nature. Such atonements, 
especially those connected with the vestments of the 
high priests or with communal offerings, extend 
chiefly to the community, which, in accordance with 
the Rabbinic high conception of the close solidarity 

* See Pitudo-Jonatkan lo Num. i8 t ; P. K.^ 55 h \ and P. R. 78 *. 

* See tbove, p. 216, with regud to the function of the burnt -oRering, 
wbich atoDci for the evil mcdilaliuni of the heart. According lo 
othrn, it atones for failing to accomplish the aBirroativc Uwt of th« 
Bible, See ArachiH, t6 a, with regud %n inceoK. See alio Tan. 
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of Israel, was greatly responsible for the sins of the 
individual, but practically helpless to prevent them. 

Following, as it seems, the precedent of the expiatory 
ceremony of the heifer beheaded in the valley in the 
case of unknown murder (Deut. 21 1-9), they also came 
to perceive in almost every object connected with the 
sanctuary or the high priest as many symbolic atone- 
ments protecting the conmiunity against the conse- 
quences of sins beyond its ken and its power to interfere.' 
The Day of Atonement, with its various atoning 
functions, is also, as is well known, largely the means of 
protection for the community, and is chiefly concerned 
with sins connected with Levilical impurity. Accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, the atoning effect of the scapegoat 
(Lev. 16 2i) extends also to the individual, and expiates 
also for other "transgressions of the Law, the light and 
the heavy ones, committed intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, knowingly or unknowingly, of an affirmative 
or prohibitive nature, punished by exdaon from the 
community or even by capital punishment." * It is 



1 See y. r. y»m 



; ArariiH, 15 a ; Ztbaihim, S8 b, text and 
\ Lev. R., 10 g, >nd Canf. R., 4 t. Some sort of > prece- 
dent u given in ihe diadem on the forehead of the high piieat, to 
which an atoning efiicacy is ascribed io the Scriptures. See Exod. 
i8 ». a. alio Epstein's commentary, TO-On .TTTl, to Eiod. ag 1. 
The explanation given in the text here ii that auggested by certain 
commenlators of Ihe Talmud, which is undoubtedly (he only true one, 
though the Agadic expressions are very vague and not alwaya 

'See Sktbuelh, z h, Afiiknak and Gemara, li and 6 J to 14 a. 
Cf. YeiHo, S5 b, MisAnah; T. K., 81 b. The distribution of the Tan- 
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further to be noticed that, according to the Rabbis, 
it is the Day of Atonement that atones "even when 
there is no sacrifice and no goat," it being the day 
itself which has this efficacy, independent of the sacri- 
ficial worship.' But, on the other hand, this efficacy 
is subject to the following two important conditions: 
first, that it has to be accompanied by repentance on 
the part of those who are meant to profit by it ; ' and, 
further, that in matters between man and man the 
□ua slonemenls over the variaai sacrifices brought on the Dsy of Atoae- 
ment and other festivals and the parlicuUr fuQctioa of eacb MCrifice i% 
one uf the most camplicated subjects in Rabbinic literature, and ii dii- 
cussed at great length by diSerent schooli both in tbe Talmud of 
Babylon, and the Talmud of Jermalem of the Ttactalea jost named. 
Briefly stated, it cotnei to tbis, that all the lacrilices brought by the 
congregation C^UKj on new moons and (be nuious fcslivali which 
the Scriptor« deicribe as a sin-offering or as intended to make atone- 
ment (cf. Lev. 33 IB ; and Num. 28 ih zl le ; 39 t. a. ie. l». a, si, n.a, 
SI. n) are limited in their efficacy lo Levitical impurity. This is also 
the case with the various sin-offerings hrougbt on the Day of Atone- 
ment, as detailed in Lcv^ ch. 1 6. An exception is made with reference 
to the scapegoat, whose atonement extendi lo all possible cases. See 
especially Testphia Shibueth, p. 445, where the importance of Leviticat 
purity is proved by tile fact thai any breach against it was atoned fbi 
by not less than tbirty-two sacrifices every V"''- ^- ■'■o Maimonldct, 
riMO, 3 < and II >. See also Maimonidea, naWP, t i. For the state- 
ment of Maimonidei, thai the KBpegoat atones in lighter IransgieasioQi 
even without repeniance, see pM *n^t9 by R. Eleazar Rokeach (in 
Mishnth Terak, cd. Warsaw. 1900), that it refers only to cues when 
the person remained ignorant of his sin, im?1 K7, 

' See T. K.. Sj a. Cf. also Jtr. Yoma. 45 e. 

* This is the general opinion of ihe Rabbis. See T. K., IM s ; Jt*. 
y»ma. 45 A 1 and B. T., Uid., 85 t. Cf, Maimonidet, naiVH, ch. 3, 
The contrary opinion of R. Judab, the Patriarch, forms the onlf excep- 
tion and standi entirely isolated. 
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Day of Atonement loses its atoning power until proper 
restitution is made to the wronged person. " Matters 
between thee and the Omnipresent they forgive thee; 
matters between thee and thy fellow-man they forgive 
not until thou hast appeased thy neighbour," ' In such 
matters touching one's fellow-man God neither respects 
persons nor will he by any means clear the guilty.' But 
apparently, in wronging one's fellow-man, there is also 
an offence against the majesty of God. Whence the for- 
mula in the case of asking forgiveness for the injury done 
to a man who died before satisfaction could be given 
him is, " I have sinned against the Lord, the God of 
Israel, and against the man I have injured." ' Man is 
thus also in need of the pardon of heaven, besides the 
achieved reconciliation from his fellow-manor through 
the worldly tribunal. Through these conditions, the 
Day of Atonement becomes practically the great Day of 
Repentance, the culmination of the Ten Days of Re- 
pentance. It brings with itself purification, the Father 
in Heaven making white the an committed by the son, 
by his forgiveness and pardon.' " It is the Day of the 
Lord, great and very terrible," inasmuch as it becomes 
a day of judgement,' but also the Day of Salvation." 

> r. f., 830; Voma.Ssa. 

■See Si/ri Zuta aa reproduced fa^ Yaliut to Pent,, J 7II, and 
Num. Jl., \i t. Cf. Kosh JIasHanaA, ty i. The Rabbinic inlerpretali on 
deiJs thete with the seeming contradiction between Num. 6 aa and 
Deol. 10 IT. 

* See Yoma, S7 a. See ilso Mishnah, Baba Kama, % 7. 

*M.T.,9i. » See roo., n'Tin, I. • /-. j?., 175 *. 
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" laid is steeped in sis thiougb the EsU Yextr in tbeir 
body, but they do rqKotaace and the Lord forgives 
tbeir sins evaj yt*t, and icnews tbeir beait to fear 
him." ' " On the Day of AioDement I will create j-ou 
a new creatioa." ' It is thtts a penitential day in tbe 
full and in the best sense of tbe word. 

Death and suffering may be \-iewed either as a 
punishment satisfying the claims of justice or as an 
atonemenl, bringing pardon and forgit-eness and recon- 
ciling man with God. Tbe first aspect finds its most 
emphatic and most solemn expresdon in the following 
Tannailic statement: The bom are to fiie; and the 
dead lo re%ivc; and the li\'ing to be judged; for to 
know, and to notify, and that it may be known, that he 
is the framer, and he the creator, and he the discemcr, 
and be the judge, and he the witness, and he the com- 
plainant, and he is about to judge, with whom there is 
no iniquity, nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, 
nor laking of bribe, for all is his, and know that all is 
according to reckoning. Let not thine Yeser assure 
thee that the grave is a place of refuge for ihee; for 
perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
bom, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, 
and perforce thou art about to give account and reck- 
oning before the King of the king of kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be he,' But " the judgement (to proceed 
with another Taimaitic statement of R. Akiba) is a 



■ AiM, 4 B. <^. TajfUr, 



'P.J!.. i6ga. 
; B«cber, Jg. Tarn., 3 *m. 
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judgement of truth." ' And when Pappos, on the au- 
thority of Job 23 13, expressed views implying a certain 
arbitrariness on the part of God because of his being 
One (alone), he was severely rebuked by R. Akiba, the 
latter Rabbi interpreting the meaning of the verse men- 
tioned, " There is nothing to answer to the words of 
him by whose word the world was called into existence, 
for he Judges all in truth and everything in judgement 
(justice).'" The same thought is somewhat differently 
expressed by another Rabbi, in allusion to Deut. 52 i: 
" ' He is the Rock, his work is perfect : for all his ways 
are judgement; a God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is he.' His work is perfect towards all 
who come into the world (mankind), and none must al- 
lege that there is the slightest injustice. Nobody must 
brood upon and ask, why was the generation of the 
deluge swept away by water; why was the generation 
of the Tower of Babel scattered over all the world; 
why were the generations of Sodom and Gomorrah con- 
sumed by fire and brimstone; why was Aaron foimd 
worthy to be endowed with the priesthood ; why was 
David worthy to be presented with the kingdom; and 
why were Korah and his congregation swallowed up by 
the earth? ... He ats in judgement against every 

1 Atath, 3 u. 

3 See Michilta, 33 a ; Cunt. S,, l 9. The par&Uel in Tan. B.,ath 
to the effect that God occupiei only the position of the president of the 
heavenly court composed of tngeli, Menu (o be ■ younger paraphriK 
of the lUtement of R. Akil>a. See Exed. X., 6 1. Cf. Bacber, Ag. 
Tan^ 3 Ja. 
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one and gives every one what is due to him." ' It is 
with reference to the same verse (Deut. 32 *) that a 
later Rabbi makes the remark to the effect : He who 
says the Holy One, blessed be he (or the Merdful 
One), is bose (or lax) in his dealing out justice, let 
his life become loose. He is long-sufifering but collects 
his (debt) in the end.' In another place the same 
thought is expressed in the words: God says, "I am 
the merdful one, but also a judge to punish," * 

It should, however, be remarked that the same 
R. Akiba, who inasts on the strict (true) judgement of 
God, teaches also that the world is judged by grace.* 

» See Si/r,, 133 o. Cf. d>o Dima Op's, ed. Werthheimet, p.6S, 
witb icfeieDce lo Job II 7. 

' See Saia Kama, 50 a ; Jer, Shtkatim, 48 d; M. T., lo I, lert 
aad notei, 

* Ctn. R^ l6t. 

* Abeth, 3 u. Cr. Taylor, 3 m. It ihoald be remarked that thit 
KDtence u fbUowcd in ihe cditioni by the words nCTD.1 2n "fiS ^3m 
(" everything ii according lo the majority of the actions "). Thi» 
reading receives some lupport ftom Kiddushin, 40 a, and EtcUt. R^ 
10 1, that both Ihe world and the indlvidaal are judged according to 
the maiortly of good action*. Cf. Bacber, Ag. Tan., 1 wi. But there 
are alu> other readings, as " But not cveTylhing is according to the 
majority of deedi ; " or merely, " Bui not according to the deed." Cf, 
Taylor. iHd., and his Appendix, p. 153, From Jtr. Kiddmhin, 61 d, 
it would seem that this iosislence upon a majority of good actioiu 
applies only to the judgement in the ncut world, but in this world even 
one good action can save a man. If we should assume that this repre- 
sents also the opinion of R. Akiba, there would be no real conCradic- 
lioD. cr. A.R.N., Si #. and the commentary to AheA in Maekmr 

' Vitri, p. 514, wbcrc AioA 3 u is eiplained in the way just indicated. 
Ct above, p. 15, note t. 
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But it would seem that this grace is only confined to 
this world. In the next world there is only strict 
justice prevailing. Even Israel, apparently, enjoying 
otherwise so many privileges, is not exempt from the 
punishment awaiting the sinners in the next world. 
When Moses ascended from hell, he prayed, " May 
it be thy will . . . that thou savesl thy people Israel 
from this place." But the Holy One, blessed be he, 
said unto him, " Moses, there is not with me respect 
of persons, nor taking of bribe. He who will do good 
will be in the Paradise, he who will do evil will be 
in hell, as it is said, 'I the Lord search the heart, I 
try the reins, even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings ' { Jer. 
17 10)." • But even in this world, " when man sees 
that suffering comes upon him, he has to examine his 
actions," to see whether it has not come as a punish- 
ment for his ans. Likewise is death considered, in 
the majority of cases at least, as a punishment for 
the sin of the individual. For God is not suspected 
to execute judgement without justice.' 

But besides satisf}'ing the claims of a just God or of 
justice, death and suffering also atone and reconcile 

' See rnlffnO 'ns, ed. WetthheimeT, 4 sb a. Agaimt this view are 
Caul. ff„ 8 1 1 £xbJ. J^., 30 U. Cf. »l80 M. T., 15 a, lent and notes, 
but the view given in the text appears to be the older one. C(. Si/re, 
izMextand notes 5 and 6, and A'un. //., 11 t. 

^ See BeracAolA, 5 a and i. For the diiScultiei in the way of this 
theory snd the manner in which the Rabbis tried lo solve it, see 
Schechter, Siudits in Judaism, Eswy on Retribation, p. 159 stq. 
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num with God. They form, acanding to tbe Rabbis, 
. tiro of the four (or tbe three} kinds of aloDemeiit taught 
1 1v^ tbe Scriptures.* Setf-tnflicled suffering, such as fast- 
ng, assumes naturally the a^iect of sacri6:es. Hence 
the prayer of a RabtM after a fast that the fat and blood 
which be lost through tbe fast should be accounted to 
tnm as a sacrifice on the altar, and have the same effect 
as the sacrifice in ibe days of yore when tbe Holy Tem- 
ple was in existence.' This was conadered as a kind 
of self-sacrifice, or rather sacrifice of his soul,* but this 
notion was not entirely lixniled to volunlar>' suffering. 
Every loss of property sust^ned by man, as well as 
every kind of phyacal suffering which he happens to 
undergo, are considered an atonement. " A. man 
stumbled in a transgression, and became guilty of death 
by heaven (in contradistinction of the worldly tri- 
bunal). By what means shall he atone? His ox died, 
his chickens went astray, or he stumbled on his finger 
so that blood came out — by these losses and suffer- 
ing, his debts (to the account of heaven against Mm) 
are considered paid." ' Indeed, the loss of blood 



> See Afeikilla, 68 i *od 69 a. A. X. ?f., 44 i, text and note* for 
other refrrencri, The other kindi of atoDemenl arc the Day or Atone- 
OMnl and Repentance!, but ilnce (bey are all accompanied hy repent- 
ance, there are practically only three kindi. The Scripture rererencei 
an Le¥. iG », for Ibc Day of AtoDcmeat, Ita. 31 it, for death, Jer. 3 a, 
for repentance, and Pi. 89 m. for luffering. 

* See Btraehelh, 170. Cf, M. T., 2% t. 

* Sec t^. K..H 



: Silak. I 



; Etclti. R.. • 



: Ptsackhi. 
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through any accident atones as the blood of a 
sacrifice.' 

It is further maintained that the appearance of 
leprosy on the body of a man is the very altar of atone- 
ment.' Hence the dictum, "Beloved is suffering, for 
as sacrifices are atoning, so is suffering atoning." 
Nay, suffering has even a greater atoning effect than 
sacrifice, inasmuch as sacrifice affects only man's 
property, whilst suffering touches his very self.' "Who 
caused the son to be reconciled to his father (in 
heaven), if not suffering?" * "Therefore, let man re- 
joice in suffering more than in prosperity," for it is 
suffering through which he receives pardon and for- 
giveness.' "If thou seekest for life, hope for suffer- 
ing)" as it is said, "And reproof of chastisement (is) 
the way of life" (Prov. 6 3).' Indeed, the good son 
does not even pray that the suffering should cease, but 
says, "Father, continue thy chastisement." ' This suf- 
fering has to be a sacrifice accompanied by repentance. 
The sufferer has to accept the suffering prayerfully and 
in a spirit of submission, and has to recognise that the 
visitation of God was merited by him. Man knows well 
in his heart when weighing his deeds with the suffering 
which came upon him that he was dealt wilh merci- 
fully.* Indeed, the great difference between Israel and 

' See CAuilin, 7*. * -S'A'. '*«'■ 

* See Berachnth. 5 i. * -Sy*"'. 73 '• 

' See Sifrt, 73 ^ and reference given there. • ^- T., 16. 

' See Minor TracUle, SimacMe/A, 8. ' Si/rr, ibid. 
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xhe ccntiles, is that the gentiles rebel when suffering 
goiacs upon them, and curse their gods; but Israel 
^ggoaes bumble and prays, as it is said, "I found 
HeaUe and sorrow. Then called I upon the name of 
Ihe Lord," etc. (Ps. ii6 3*).' 

TTic atonement of suffering and death is not limited 
JO the suffering person. The atoning effect extends to 
^1 ihe generation. This is especially the case with 
such sufferers as cannot either by reason of their 
righteous life or by their youth possibly have merited 
die afflictions which have come upon them. The 
death of the righteous atones just as well as certain sac- 
lifices.* " They are caught (suffer) for the sins of their 
Mieration. If there are no righteous, the children of 
^ schools (that is, the innocent young children) are 
caught for the sins of their generation.'" There are 
' also applied to Moses the Scriptural words, "And he 
bore the sins of many " (Isa. 53 la), because of his offer- 
ing himself as an atonement for Israel's sin with the 
golden calf, being ready to sacrifice his very soul for 
Israel, when he said, " .\nd if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book (that is, from the Book of the Living), 
vhich thou hast written" (Elxod. 32 33).* This readi* 
pess to sacrifice oneself for Israel is characteristic of all 
iJac great men of Israd, ibe patriarchs aad the Prophets 






t d cfe ac e given Utere. Ct 7*. A, 5 tiA. 
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acting in the same way, whilst also some Rabbis would, 
on certain occasions, esclaim, " Behold, I am the atone- 
ment of Israel." * This sacrifice is, of course, volun- 
tary. But this is also the case with the sacrifice on 
the part of the children who in some mystical way are 
made to take upon themselves this surely. When 
God was about to give the Torah to Israel, Rab- 
binic legend relates that he sisked for some guarantee 
that Israel will on its part fulfil the obligations which 
the Revelation will devolve upon them. Then Israel 
offered as such the patriarchs and the Prophets, but 
they were not found sutBciently free from debt (fault- 
less) to be worthy of this confidence. At last they 
offered their children, and the Holy One, blessed be 
he, accepted them willingly. But he first asked them, 
"Will you serve as surety for your parents, that they 
fulfil the Torah which I am about to give them, and 
that you will suffer in case they do not fulfil it?" 
They said, "Yes." Then the Act of Revelation began, 
which also the children witnessed, even those who were 
still in the embryonic state, when they gave their con- 
sent to each commandment revealed. This is what 
is said, "Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength" (Ps. 82).' 

1 See Afeehilta, a a ; Miiknak Ntgaim, i i, Cf. Introdnction to 
S. E., 127. By patriarchl ii onderitood in that place, David. C£ a 
Sunuel 34 IT. Cf. above, p. J2 seq. 

' See M. 7% 8 ; Midrask Cant., I * and references given there, 
Cf. also above, pp. 19J and 254. 
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dor. •.h.-rz-zh :r«t -xctiutiio -wii ibt sadr ct 
7or^^. ^vi ^r.% of kninz-kiadaess.^ TtmVwI. ifae Hair 
^>^^; bleb^^ l^ hit, fco^sav thaz the Holr Tcszqde 
vouid l^ d^Hircr.ed and proziised Isnd thai the voids 
of tM Torah, vbich is litfTiwI usio samnrrs, will, 
aft^ tb^ de->^rJctioD of the Temple, be accepted as a 
m\/^'iV2^jf: IfjT hSLcrifictsJ Something simflar is main- 
taiTi^rd with Tt^OLTd to acts of kmng-kindiifss, whidi 
tak/: the j4ace of sacri^ce, atnning for the sins <rf Isnd 
aJt/rr t?ie destruction of the Temjde; nav, it is even 
RTiaintaincd that acts of loving-kindness en* charity are 
more imjxjrtant than sacrifices.' Reference mav be 
msifU: here al.v> to the atoning effect ascribed to the 
dinjrj;^-table in the household of a man, which is con- 
>A(\*:n'j\, )jy Tf:z,^m of the hospitality offered on it to the 
j/x^r, as the altar in the Temple, on which the sacrifices 
v/ere brought.* The chaste woman is also likened to 
the altar; as the altar atones (for the sins of Israel), 
hr> she atones for her house.* 

' /^o:A Ifaihnnah^ \%a, 

• Tan,^ TK, lo. Cf. Tan. B,, 3 as tf. 

• Sfin A, /<» N.^wa and b, text and notet, and SukiaJk^ 49 b. See 

• /ifrachoth, 55 a. Sec, however, A. Epiteio, Tin TTtH, p. 1 17, 
noir i'2(t. 
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The prayer of the Psalmist, " Be merciful unto me, 
O God " (Ps. 56 a), is paraphrased by the Rabbis in the 
following way, " Be merciful unto me that I shall not be 
brought to fall by sin, but when I have sinned (God fore- 
fend) be merciful unto me that I may return in repent- 
ance." In another place the same thought is expressed 
in the following way : The Holy One, blessed be he, 
says (unto man), " I made the EvU Yezer. Be care- 
ful that he should not make thee sin ; but if he did 
make thee sin, be eager to do repentance, then I will 
forgive thy sins." And as we have seen, repentance 
is the remedy offered by the Holy One, blessed be he, 
himself,' As it must further be clear from the preced- 
ing remarks, it is practically considered a necessary ac- 
companiment of all other modes of atonement. Indeed, 
it would seem as if repentance is the only means 
of cleaning the guilty, though God is long-suffering, 
and forgiving iniquity and transgresaons.' Its im- 

^ M. T-, 57 I. See also Wd., 32 : 4. See Montefiore (u above, 
p. 2S9, note 1) on the lubjed. 

' Sec Sifrt Zuia as comnmnicated in the name of Ben Aim in 
Num. R., 1 1 7. Cf. Yema, 86 o, and Midrash Prirv., 10. The interpre- 
tation ii based on Exod. 34 1, where the Rsbbis, in a honiiletical way, 
aeparUed the iufinttire of rtpJI from the verb -Ip]' M?. 
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portance is so great that it forms one of the things 
which preceded creation,' as a preliminary condition 
to the existence of the world. "WTien he drew the 
plan of the world he found that it could not stand 
(endure) until he had created repentance," ance, as 
the early commentators explained it, the nature of man 
is so constituted that he cannot well escape an. His 
existence would therefore have proved impossible with- 
out the remedy of repentance.' In agreement with this 
explanation is another passage from a semi-mystical 
book, running thus: "Rabbi Ishmael said, ' The world 
could never have existed but for the fact that repentance 
was created (first), and the Holy One, blessed be he, 
stretches out his right hand to receive penitence every 
day.' The sages said, 'After God thought to create 
the Evil Yezer he began to regret it, but prepared the 
cure before the affliction, and created repentance. ' " * 

God not only created repentance, but he continues 
to instruct mankind in repentance. "Good and up- 
right is the Lord, therefore will he teach sinners in the 
way" (Ps. 25 a). This way is, as the Rabbis explained, 
the way of repentance which God points out to the 

' See Gm. K., ■ t, and Ptiachim, 54 a, and tcfcrencei, specially 
Af. T., 9 II, text and note 69. 

•See P. K. £.. 11; cf. AfffC, p. &,»rii the cnnrnicntary on the 
St/ir Yairah, of R. Jehcitah 6»:illai of Bacccloiia. pp. SS and 96. 
Cf. fliao above, p. 1 28. 

' Quoted by a cammeDtary to Abolh in Ms. (in the Library of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary) forming a kind of Yalkul to thi» Trac- 
tate (aa a). The asc of the wnrd WTh* in the text would point to 
the Yelandenu as the original Eource. 
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sinner.' In other places, the Rabbis speak of the 
"doors of repentance," or "the gates of repentance," 
which are likewise opened by God himself.^ Such a 
"door" God opened to Adam after his fall, saying unto 
him, " Do repentance," but of this offer he did not 
avail himself; whereufwn he was expelled from Para- 
dise.' Adam only learned the force of repentance from 
his son Cain, whom God established as a "mark" 
(or standard, example) for penitence,* He then sub- 
mitted to a course of repentance and prayed, "Lord 
of the world, remove my sin from me and accept my 
repentance, so that all generalions should learxi that 
there is repentance and that thou hast accepted the 
repentance of those who return unio thee." ' It is 
further recorded that God gave warning (by certain 
phenomena in nature) and opportunity for repentance 
to the generation of the deluge," the generation of the 
Tower of Babel,' as well as to the men of Sodom • in 



^See/tr.Araiioti,2i'I; P.JC., 158*; M. T.,2^v>\ and Yalkml 
Mathiri to this verse. Cf. Sanhtdrin, 105 a, on Isa. 28 : 26, ^l*^'. 

■> See P. K., 157 a ; Dtut. R., a h and references. Sec bIw M. 
GrOnbaDin, Ctsammelte Au/iatie, etc, pp. 505 stq. and 510 seg, 

* See Gen. R., 21 » ; P. R., 26 b, text and nolo. 

* See Ctn. R., 32 H and u. 

* See P. R. £., ch. ao ; cE Embin, 18 4 and Taa., Fnin, J g. Thta 
!s in contradiction with another Agadic statement which describel 
Renben, the fint-bom of Jacob, u the fin[ man to do TepenCancb 
Cf. Gttt. R., 82 II and 84 k. 

' See ^. R, A',, I sa and reference given there. 
' See Gen. R., 38 ». 

* See Gin. A', 49 g ; cf. also Tan. K, iS, and fhvs, 15. 
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spite of their open rebellion against God. A similar 
opportunity was ^ven to Korah, Moses deferring the 
action of offering the incense which brought about the 
catastrophe until "to-morrow," for the purpose of 
giving him and \as adherents time to reconsider their 
evil behaviour and to repent.' With regard to Israel, 
it is staled that the Di\'ine Presence tarried, before 
the destruction of the Temple, on the Mount of Olives 
for not less than thirteen and a half years (aiter 
it removed from the Temple), proclaiming three times 
a day, "Return, ye backsliding children, and I will 
heal your backslidings" (Jer. 3 32).' When the Temple 
was destroyed, God prays, "May it be my will thai I 
exterminate the Evil Yezer that brings my children 
to sin, so that they do repentance and I hasten the 
rebuilding of my house and my sanctuary.'" But this 
mercy of God is not confined to Israel, the Holy One, 
blessed be he, hoping for the nations of the world 
that they might do repentance that he should bring 
them near under his wings (by becoming proselytes).* 
The example set by God (in praying for the regen- 
eration of the anner) is imitated both by Moses and 
by Aaron, who prayed for the anncrs in Israel that 
they might become penitents.* It is also narrated that 

1 See Num. K., iS i ; cf. Deut i6 s stf. 

*%t<:F.K., 115 a, text and notd ; and ZdififH/. i?., ed. Bnb«t, [5*, 

' Af. T., 76 .. See leit and note.. 

• See NiHt. ».. 10 1 i Cant. R., 61 1 (S S). 

*^KSata\, 140, and T.K.,^a. 
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the Saint Abba Hilkia had certain outlaws in his 

neighbourhood for whose dealh he prayed, but 
his wife prayed that they might return lo repentance, 
and that her actions were approved by signs from 
heaven.' 

It is further assumed that great moral catastrophes 
were almost providentially brought about with the 
purpose of setting the good example to sinners that no 
sin is so great as to make repentance impossible. As 
such examples, are cited: David, who committed the 
sin of adultery ; and the whole congregation of Israel, 
the contemporaries of Moses, who worshipped the 
golden calf. Neither David nor Israel, considering 
their high moral standing, were, the Rabbis declare, 
capable of such crimes, but it was brought about against 
their own will, as just stated, to give a claim for repent- 
ance in the future both in the case of the individual, 
as David, and in the case of the whole community, 
as that of the golden calf, in which the whole of 
Israel was involved, and thus showing that there is no 
room for despair of reconciliation with God, be the 
sin never so great and all-embracing.' Indeed, David 
became a "witness to the people," bearing evidence to 
the power of repentance, for "he who is desirous to do 
repentance has only to look at David." Hence, he 

> Sec Taanith, 23 b. Cf. Biratheth, to a, Ihe itcn; of R. Meii attd 
Berorya. 

^ See Abodah Zarak, 4 b and 5 a, lext iDd commentkriei ; c£ 
Shahbath,^a. 
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is called the man that established the sublimity of 
repentance.' 

The encouragement of mankind to repentance is 
carried so far on the part of heaven that the "door" 
is opened even when this repentance is not entirely 
the expression of real remorse and regret, ha\'ing been 
brought about only by pressure, and furthermore meant 
to atone for crimes of a most revolting kind. Such a 
case is particularly that of Manasseh, the son of Heze- 
kiah, the wicked King of Judah, whose reign was, 
according !o the testimony of the Scriptures, one long 
series of the most atrocious crimes" {2 Kings 21 a seq. 
and 2 Chron. 33 2 seq.). " When he found himself dur- 
ing his captivity in Babel, in real distress, there was 
no idol he failed to invoke. . . . But when he saw 
that they were of no help to him, he said, ' I remember 
that my father made me read, "When thou art in 
tribulation, and all these things are come upon (hee, 
even in the latter days, if thou turn to the Lord, thy 
God, and shalt be obedient unto his voice: For the 
Lord thy God is a merciful God ; he will not forsake 
thee, neither destroy thee" (Deut. 4 30, ai). I will now 
invoke him. If he will answer me, well ; if not, I will 
declare that all Powers are alike.' The angels there- 
upon shut the openings of heaven and said before 
the Holy One, blessed be he, 'Shall repeniance avail 

I See Af. T., 40 I »nd 51 «. Cf. ls«. 55 «. See abo jWwrf ^aUn, 
16 *. «nd Ra*hi'» (ommenluy u given in the SpiT VB to thi* puufe. 
Cr. (Ito Num. Jf. 18 Jl, le« and tefeteuse given there. 
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for a man who placed an image in the very Hechal 
(sanctuary)?' (a Kings 21 Tand 2 Chron. 33 t). Then 
the Holy One, blessed be he, said, ' If I accept not 
his repentance, I thereby shut the door against 
all other penitents.' He then dug for Manasseh's 
repentance a special passage from below the Throne 
of Glory {over which the angels have no control) and 
through this was heard Manasseh's supplication." ' 
"Thus, if a man would tell thee that God receives not 
the penitents, behold Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, 
he will bear evidence that no creature in the world 
ever committed before me so many wicked deeds as 
he did, yet in the moment of repentance I received 
him." ' Some Rabbis even resented the apparently 
ancient tradition excluding Manasseh from the bliss 
of the world to come, inasmuch as it may have the 
effect to "weaken the hand of penitence," that is, to 
make sinners despair of the efficacy of repentance.* 
Of Jeroboam it is said that the Holy One, blessed be 
he, laid hold of him and said, " Return (in repentance), 
and I and the son of Jesse and thou shall walk together 
in Paradise." The conceit of Jeroboam, however, 

'See p. K., \f>za kdA b\ <A. Jrr. Sanktdrin, 78 f, ud B. T. 
SanJuiirin, 103 a ; Lro. R., 30 b 1 DaU. R., an; RtiA R., 5 11 ; 
P. R.£.,ch.4y, and Targum lo CArnn-.a. I. See tiao Ag. Ber., eh. 9, 
and Si/ri, 144 i. Cf. also M. T., 4 : 5, where the itaCement is more 
general, but ii based on the Mananeh legeod. 

^ See JVuiH. R., 14 1 and refercncei. C{. aku Gtn. R., ed. Wilna, 
Appendix oa the BIcsnng of Jacob, p. 376, col. 3, the itory there 
about Ckin. * StmitMn, 103 a. 
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made him refuse God's o0er, as be was not wilUng to 
be second to the soa of Jesse.' NatunUj such a 
Teskubak as that of Manasseh, undenaken amidst suf- 
fering and through fear of punishment, is not con- 
sidered the highest degree of Tepeotaoce, Ua\-ing man 
in a slate of slavery, whilst the repentance undertaken 
through the motive of love reestablishes man's childlike 
relations to his Father in Heaven.' 

This consideration, that nothing should be said or 
done which might lead to the discouragement of the 
penitent, had also an influence on certain ordinances 
of the Rabbis which were introduced for the special 
benefit of those who "returned." Thus, in certain 
cases, the restitution of the article appropriated in a 
dishonest way was not insisted upon, the robber being 
allowed to repay its value in money. It seems that 
even for the cattle-drivers and the tai-gatherers and 
the publicans, whose repentance meets with difficulties 
(because of their plundering the community at large, 
so that they are not in a condition to make restitution 
to the wronged person), certain provisions were made 
to make their repentance possible.* The rule was 
also that they would accept sacriiice from anners in 
Israel in order that ihey might return as penitents.* 

> See Saniti/riH, t03 i. 

» Sec yama, 86 o. See alio lUbbinowici, Varia* LtOUmts, aJ. 

* ffZUn rupn. See EJuyea, 7 >. See Bi6a Kama, 94 J wid 95 a. 

a. >Ik> M«iinopidc«, .-nam rhn n. i n 

* See Ctn/An, J a, and MiimoBides, rvi33*l|?n HCBB, 3 «, tbont the 
wloai modlGcationi o( thit Uw. Cf. alio P. S^ 193 a. 
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We find even that friendly relations were entertained 
with sinners in the hope that intercourse with saintly 
men would engender in them a thought of shame and 
repentance. Thus it is said of Aaron the High Priest, 
who "did turn many away from iniquity" (Mai. 2 e), 
when he met a wicked man he would offer him his 
greetings. When the wicked man was about to com- 
mit a sin, he would say to himself, "Woe unto me, how 
can I lift my eyes and see Aaron? I ought to be 
ashamed before him who gave me greetings." And 
he would then desist from sin.' It was also forbidden 
to say to the penitent, " Remember thy actions of former 
days," such a reference to the former depraved life of 
the penitent being considered an oppression and coming 
under the Scriptural prohibition of, " Ye shall therefore 
not oppress one another : but thou shalt fear thy God : 
for I am the Lord, your God" (Lev. 25 n]} 

The objection of the angels to the admittance of 
repentance is not confined to such extraordinary cases 
as the one of Manasseh. As it would seem, they op- 
pose ref)cntance in general. " When a man commits a 
transgression, the angels come and denounce him, and 
say, ' Master of the Universe, bow down thy heavens, 
O Lord, and come down: touch the mountains and 
they shall smoke,' etc. (that is, they demand immediate 

' A. X. M, 24 i. Cf. Sanhedrin, 37 a, the «ory of R. Zetm, who 
cnleitained certain leUtioni with tbc outlaws ia bis neighboarhood 
for tbe same purpoie. 

■ See Baba Mcaa, 5S b. 




satisfaction). But the Holy One, blessed be he, says, 
'Man may be hard for the time, but if he will do re- 
pentance, I will receive him.'" ' But it should be 
remarked that in other places this opposition to the 
admittance of repentance is ascribed to the Divine 
attribute of strict justice, which is overruled by the 
Divine attribute of mercy.' Nay, repentance is so be- 
loved by the Holy One, blessed be he, that he is ready 
to overrule his own Law for its sake. It is written in 
the Torah, "When a man hath taken a wife and 
married her, and he has found some uncleanness in 
her, then let him write a bill of divorcement. . . . 
And if the later husband hate her, and write her a 
bill of divorcement, . , . her former husband which 
sent her away cannot take her again to be his wife, 
after she is defiled" (Deut. 24 1, 3, and 4). But this is 
not so with the Holy One, blessed be he, for though 
they have forsaken him and worshipped another, he 
said unto them, " Do repentance and come back unto 
me and I will receive you.'" It is the right hand of 
God which is stretched out to receive penitence, against 
the pleading of angels, and as we may add also against 

' See M. T., 94 '! »ee •!«> Yalkm Machiri Ps., a. I., who gives 
s bettet reading, which is lepioduced here. 

> See SanAiJrin, 103 a, )u)d PesacAim, I ig a. See also Piiude-Jena- 
Man S. E. Z., p. 37. This is m interesting case of hypQ»t«ti«cil allri- 
butei. to which oihen might be added. The lubject is still in need of 
■ good monograph. 

' P- E.I 1840. Cr. Yemo, S6 i. This homily fonns ■ paraphme 

Ofjtt.jl. 
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the view of the Prophets demanding punishment by 
death, and the decision of the Torah, demanding at 
least a sacrifice. The "right hand" represenis the attri- 
bute of mercy, which is also called "the strong hand," 
inasmuch as it has to repress the attribute of strict 
Justice.* This suggests that the admittance of repent- 
ance is an act of grace on the part of God, as forgiveness 
in general is. "There is no creature which is not in 
debt (or rather guilty) to God, but he is merciful and 
gracious and for^ves the sins of the past," when suc- 
ceeded by repentance.' When the Holy One, blessed 
be he, said to the Torah, "Let us make man in our 
image after our likeness," the Torah answered, " Mas- 
ter of all worids, the world is thine, but the men thou 
desirest to create arc 'of few days and full of trouble' 
and will fall into the power of sin, and if thou wilt not 
defer thy anger, it is better for him (man) that he should 
not come to the world." Then the Holy One, blessed 
be he, said to her, " Is it for naught that I am called 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness?" ' "I am," 
says God, "the same (in my attribute of mercy) before 
man sins and (the same in my attribute of mercy) after 
man has sinned, if he will do repentance." * Indeed, 

> See Sijre, 50*. * See Exad. R., 31 i. 

' See P.R. £., ch. t a, text and notes of L/Oru, eipccially his teference 
to ch. 3, ibid. The connection of the itlributc of long-auffering willi 
(epentiince is also given in P.K., 161 b, with allusion to Joel 2 u. Cf. 
Gen. t V, Elxod. 34 ); Job 8 1. 

' See Rush Hashanak, 17 b ; cf. P.R.. 145. The text forms an inter- 
pretation to Exod. 34 B, referring to the two mentions of the Tetra- 
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repenlaace is described as the good portton which God 
assigned to his workl, which proved eSectivie even in 
the case of an Ahab,' and the call lo repentance em- 
bodied in the words of Amos, "Seek jc ax and ye shall 
live" (5 *), is considered as the sweet message.* The 
sinner even receives the promise that after a stncore 
repentance entered upon through the motive of love 
(of God) his ver^' intentional sins during his unre- 
generated life will be charged unto him as so many 
merits.' 

The verse from Amos just quoted is paraphrased, 
" My children, what do I ask of j-ou but seek me and 
you shall live." * It is, 'as we have just seen, the sweet 
message ; but it assumes an endeavour on the part of 
man to break with his sinful past.* For, though repent- 
ance is, as just pointed out, an act of grace, there is, as 
in other such cases, a certain initiative and co-opera- 
lion expected on the part of man.* Every encourage- 
ment is given lo the penitent. No false shame should 
stand in the way of the repentant in seeking reconcilia- 
tion with God, "Said the Holy One, blessed be he, 



eriRimaton in that Tcne, which Divine Name T«pre«nti, in Rab- 
binic literature, the attribute of mercy. 

■ See Jtr. SanAeiirin, ySS. I un incliDcd to think th&( the vord nsS 
■hould be amended to njn&. The seiue then woald be that repentance 
li one of God'a good gifU to the wotld. 

» See Cant. R., 6 i. 

» See Yema. 86 *. a. Cant. R., 6, md. 



« See/". .¥., 158*: cf. alio i«t'c/., 1 57 o. 
* See Cam. R., itU. 



' See above, s8g. 
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to Jeremiah, ' Go and bid Israel to do repentance.' He 
went and delivered his message. Thereupon they said 
to him, ' With what face can we enter before his pres- 
ence? Have we not made him angry; have we not 
provoked his wrath? Are not those mountains and 
hills on which we worshipped the idols, still existing? 
We lie down in our shame and our confusion covers 
us.' He came back to the Holy One, blessed be he, 
and said so (repeating their answer). Then God said 
to him, 'Go back and tell them, "H you return to me, 
is it not to your Father in Heaven to whom you come? 
For I am a Father to Israel, and Ephraim is my firsl- 
bom." ' " ' Nor must man despair because of the quan- 
tity of his sins. When David, and after him Ezra, said, 
" Our iniquities are increased over our heads and our 
trespass is grown up to the heavens," the Holy One, 
blessed be he, answered, "Fear not because of this 
thing, even if they (the sins) reached the very heaven, 
and if you do ref)entance, I will forgive; and not only 
the first heaven . . . but even if they reached the very 
Throne of Glory, and if you will do repentance, I will 
receive you at once (as it is said)-: ' O Israel, return unto 
the Lord thy God' (Hos. 141)."* In another place, the 
words "unto thy God" are interpreted to refer to the 
quality of sins, be they even of such a nature that they 
touched the very Deity itself, as, for instance, when man 

' See P. K., 165 a \ cf. aJao Jer. 3 2s, 3I », »nd Hosea 4 11. See 
also Tan. B., Inttoducttun, 68 b ud 69 a. 
* See P. jr., 155 « ; cf. Ps. 3S b; Ezra 9 e. 
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I die raj mot (the c ns fencc oC God) or com- 
' Wbud UtMpbaay. It is cualoiiiaiy, the Rabbis sajr, 
wfacD a BSD m» ^Tt Us u *i ^ hf» it in pwhKr- >nH after 
a tiwf be «**fc« for ' '^'""" H a t w Ti witb htm that thr 
latter tosus that he diotdd ask ior bis pardoo id pub- 
He^ "But with the H0I7 Ooe, bksaed be he, it is not 
ao. Man rises and Uaspfaemes in the marfcet-plaoe. 
But the Hdy One, Ucased be be, say? unto him, ' Do 
repentance between thee and me and I will receive 
thee.'" ' And when IsaxA, under the heavy burden of 
AD, says, " Masler of the worid, wih thou receive us 
if we shall do repentance?" God answers tbem, "I 
have received the repeataace of Cain ... the repent- 
ance of Ahab . . . the repentance of the men of Ana- 
tholh ... the repentance of the men of Ninereb 
... the repentance of Manasseh ... the repentance of 
Jehotachin, against ail of whom there were ordained 
heavy decrees, shall I not receive your repentance?" * 
indeed, even as David said, " Master of the world, 
thou art a great God and my dns are also great. It 
is only becoming for the great God that be should 
forgive the great ans." ' 

Thus neither the quantity of sins, nor the quality of 
Hins, need make man hesitate to follow the Divine call 
lo repentance. He has only lo approach, so to speak, 
the "door" with the determination of repentance, and 

1 See /■. >f., 163 i ; ttt alio S. £., p. 189. 

• Sec P. A'., 160 o lo 163 *. 

' Saa Ijv. //,, 5 *, teit ■nd coDUDentaiie*. 
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it will be widely opened for his admittance. Thus said 
the Holy One, blessed be he, to Israel, "Open unto 
mc the door of repentance, be it even as narrow as the 
sharp point of a needle, and I will open it so wide that 
whole wagons and chariots can pass through it." ' 
Indeed, it would seem that this Divine call of repentance 
implies also a certain mutual repentance, so to speak, 
or returning on the part of God, who meets Israel half- 
way. "It is to be compared to the son of a king 
who was removed from his father for the distance of a 
hundred days' journey. His friends said to him, 
' Return unto your father,' whereupon he rejoined, ' I 
cannot,' Then his father sent a message to him, 
'Travel as much as it is in thy power, and I will come 
unio you for the rest of the way.' And so the Holy 
One, blessed be he, said, ' Return unto me and I will 
return unio you' (Mai. 37).'" In another place, 
with reference to a Korahite's Psalm (55 7), we read, 
"The sons of Korah said, 'How long will you say, 
"Turn, O backsliding children"?' (Jer, 3 u) whilst 
Israel said, 'Return, O Lord, how long?' (Ps. 901B). 
. . . But neither thou (God) wilt return by thyself, nor 
will we return by ourselves, but we will return both to- 
gether as it is said, ' Turn us, O God of our salvation. 



1 See Cani. ff., 5 2 and 5, and P. K., 163 b, leit and notes. See 
alio TargHm a. I. 

' See P. K., 184 b and 1S5 a ; »ec alao ibid., 144 a. the comparison 
wilb the liclc prince, where it would seem that God taka the initimtive 
of retiuning to Israel on hil part. 
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. . . Wilt thou not come back and revive us?' (Ps. 
85 *.6 and 6). As Ezekiel said, 'Behold, O my people, 
I will open your grave . . ■ and shall put my spirit in 
you, and ye shall live' (Elzek. 37 la-u). " ' 

The statement that neither the quantity nor the 
quality of sins can prevent repentance is subject to 
certain modifications in Rabbinic literature. The most 
important, though somewhat obscure, passage is the 
following: "Five are exempt from forgiveness: He 
who repeatedly does repentance and repeatedly ^ns; 
he who sins in a righteous generation; he who sins 
with the intention to repeat ; and he who has in his 
hands (on his conscience) the sui of the profanation of 
the Name of God," ' The passage is, as just stated, 
obscure and undoubtedly corrupt, but as with all these 
groups of numbers, it probably forms only a r&um£ of 
Tannaitic statements, scattered over the Rabbinic litera- 
ture, bearing on the subject of the efficacy of repentance. 
As such, the following may be cited, in illustration and 
elucidation of the text just given: He who says, "I 
will sin and repent, I will an and repent," they do not 
make it possible for him to repent.' As a reason is 
given in the Talmud the psychological fact that when 
a man has committed the same sin twice it becomes to 
him a thing permitted (that is, he ceases to consider it 
a sin), and he is therefore unable any more to repent and 

• Sec M. T., 85 I i cf, Lamttti. R., $ n. 

« See A. R. N., jS A. 

■ See Mitknak Yama, S5 h. 
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to leave off doing it.' The same sentiment is expressed 

elsewhere in the following words, " Let not a man say, 
'I shall commit ugly deeds and things unworthy and 
will then bring a bull that has much flesh which I will 
sacrifice upon the altar and then God will have mercy 
upon me and accept me as a penitent.' " ' In another 
place, we read, "He who causes the multitudes to sin, 
they do not make it possible for iiim to do repentance." • 
As to the profanation of the Name of God, we have the 
statement that "for him who has committed this sin, 
there is no power in repentance to suspend {the punish- 
ment), nor in the Day of Atonement to atone, nor in 
suffering to purify," full forgiveness only being obtained 
when the sinner dies.* For the whole of the Torah 
was only given with the purpose to sanctify his 
Great Name." From these illustrating passages it will 
be readily seen that the statement that certain trans- 
gressions are excluded from forgiveness means in most 
cases that these transgressions arc of such a nature that 
man is not likely to enter upon a course of real repent- 
ance such as would be followed by forgiveness. Some- 



1 See y<ma, 87 a. 

* Sec L^. /{,, i a. See also commentaries. See also S.E.. p. 36. 

' See ^*flrt, 5 IB. Sec«I»o^.j¥.jV.,6o*; Yoma.^Ta; and Tostpkla 
Yema, 4. See also Sslak, 47 n. This may perhaps be the meaning of 
the clause ia A. R. N^ " He who lins in > rigbleous generalioD," that 
ii, the generation by itself is righteous, but is caused to tin by hii crim- 
inal example, 

' See MtckiUa, 69 a ; Yoma, 85 a. 

* Sec S. E^ p. 74, 
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times the two expressions occur together. Thus we 
read, "He who is confirmed (O^fflO) in Iransgres- 
dons {that is, a confirmed or inveterate sinner) cannot 
repent, and there is never forgiveness for him." ' In- 
deed, there is a class of sinners who, at the very door 
of Gehenna, continue their rebellion and never repent.' 
This is even more distinctly seen from another group 
of numbers commencing with the words, "Twenty-four 
tilings prevent repentance," which include also some 
of those just mentioned. They are: "He who is 
accustomed to slander; he who indulges in anger; he 
who entertains evil thoughts; he who associates with 
the wicked; he who looks at women; he who shares 
with thieves; he who says I will sin and repent, I will 
sin and repent ; he who exalts himself at the disgrace 
(expense) of his neighbour ; he who separates himself 
from the community; he who slights his masters;* 
he who curses the many; * he who prevents the many 
from doing charity; he who causes his neighbour to 
leave the good way for the evil way; he who makes 
use of the pledge of the poor; ' he who receives bribery 
with the purpose of making others act unjustly; he 
who finds lost goods and does not return it to its owner; 

' See Af. 7"., I M i cf. Vaina, 86 i. See alao A. R. N., 6] a. 
» Sec ErubiH, 19 a. and Af. T., iiU 

* Reading ^rlSH instead of TD'SK. 

* Perhaps vrc shouM read "STraHI inBtead of WpD.!, meaning 
"he who puU a stumbling-block in the way of the muj." Cf. the 
eiprenioD : 0*31'? rhpn tPSOn. 

' See Diu/. 24 u. 
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he who sees his children embracing a depraved life 
and does not protest; he who eats the plunder of the 

poor and the widows; ' he who criticises the words of 
the wise man ; he who suspects upright men ; he who 
hates admonition; and he who scoffs at the command- 
ments. Of these the Scripture says, 'Make the heart 
of the people fat, and make their eyes heavy, and shut 
their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed'" (Is. 610).' But as it is rightly 
pointed out by the authorities, it is not because real 
repentance is unacceptable, but because the nature of 
these sins is such that they are so habittial, or so little 
conspicuous, that man hardly looks upon them as sins; 
or because of the difhculties in the way of making 
proper restitution. Maimonides, who in his Law of 
Repentance gives the above passage with some com- 
ments, distinctly adds that though these things delay 
repentance, they do not make it impossible. "If a 
man does return, he is considered a penitent, and has 
a share in the worid to come." ' 

I Reading TIV m<itead of HC (ox). There ii, however, tome jnt- 
tificatior fur ihis latter reading. See Job 14 J. *. 

' See Maimonides, nS^ITn, cb. 4. This group ii also known to 
many of the carlici po«t-Tslmudic authorities, luch as Al/asi, the 
Machsor VUri, and others. The original sonice is unlcnown, but 
there can lie but little doubt that it formed once a part of tbe Minor 
Tractate. See Friedmann, D'nBDJ pp. 7 and 8, and his remarkl Iberc, 
□n which the reader will lind the authority for the corrections given in 
the teil. See also Friedmann, ibid., p. 8, for the eipression cited in 
note 47. * See MaimoDidei, iHit^ at the end of the chapter. 
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The "fattening" of the heart referred to above, 
which makes man impervious to the thought of rep^ent- 
ance, has a dose parallel in the "hardening" of the 
heart used in connection with Pharaoh.' But there 
it is God himself who hardens the heart of Pharaoh 
(Exod. lo i). And the Rabbis felt the difficulty, since 
under these conditions Pharaoh had it no longer in 
his power to do repentance. The answer given is that 
"after the Holy One, blessed be he, has given man 
warning three times (lo do repentance) and he did not 
return, God shuts his heart against repentance in order 
to punish him for his sins."' "After the Holy One, 
blessed be he, hoped (waited) for the wicked that they 
will do repentance, if they do not, then he takes away 
their heart so that ihey cannot return even if they 
want lo. Nay, he makes it impossible for them to 
pray." ' This is in agreement with another statement 
of the Rabbis, according to which pardon is only granted 
for three times, but there is no forgiveness for the 
fourth time,* and cases are recorded where men hear 
voices from heaven giving them the sad message that 
there is no hope for them. Others, again, feel them- 
selves such outcasts that they appeal to heaven and 

' See Eiod, 7 >, loi, and 11 10. "See Einf, R^ 13 a and II «. 

■See Exi/il.R.,\i 1. This hamily seems lobe based an Job 36b]L 
It ii to be noted that Recording to other inter pre Uilian« God gave lo 
Phuoah th« opportunity of repentance to the very Last, See Exod. R., 
13 1 and especially 13 1. 

• See Yema, 86 *, in the naiae of R. Jose b. Judah. Cf. Job 33 M ; 
Amtt at.*. The sente of the passage is not clear. Cf. Edd^ a, I, 
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earth, to mountains and hills, to sun, moon, and planets, 
to pray for them, which, however, decline.' Legend 
also records that the Prophet EHsha made a special 
journey to Damascus to cause Gehazi (who is supposed 
lo have stirred up people to worship idols) to do repent- 
ance, but that Gehazi referred him to a tradition which 
he had from the Prophet himself, that they do not 
make it possible for him to do repentance who causes 
others to sin.' It seems also that where reparation was 
impossible, repentance was also regarded as unaccept- 
able. Such cases are: the robbery of ihe public, as for 
instance, the man who gives a false measure, since he 
cannot well reach those whom he cheated,* and murder' 
and adultery,' since the wrongs resulting from these sins 
can never be rectified. 

All these qualificarions, however, have to be taken 
as mere hyperboles, emphasising and intensifying the 
evil consequences of sin, and the difficulty of doing 
real repentance. The general rule is that accepted by 
all authorities, that there is nothing which can stand in 
the way of the penitent, be the sin ever so great,* or as 



' See CAagigaA, 25 a, and ^liodai Zarah, 17 a. 

» SobiA, 47 a. 

' Baha BatAra, 88 *, and Jcbameth, II o. 

* Sanhedrin, 7 a. 

* See CJiagigak, 9 a end i, and /fiamo/A, a2 i. 

* T. /. Peak, 17 4 ; R. Saadjta Goon, pllTTl ni:iOlt. 5 «. See «1jo 
Maimonides, Tnkubah, 33 h. Cf. Sefer Chasidim. Panna, p. 38. See 
also the Respetaa of R. David b. Zimra, Z ts, in the lection on Mii- 
monides. A pccntlai case is Ibat given in the Rispama of R. Joieph 
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the outcasts above moationed said after all intercession 
was declined, " The matter is only depending on me." 
Man has only to determine and he may be sure of 
acceptance. Let not man say, "I have sinned and 
there is no hope (of restoration or mending) for me," 
but let him put his confidence in the Holy One, blessed 
be he, and he will be received,' Rather bold but true 
is the assertion of the mystic that even a voice from 
heaven telling man that he is excluded from repent- 
ance should not be obeyed, it being the will of God 
himself that man should become importunate with his 
prayers and supplications, and persist in his entreaties 
until he finds admittance through the door of repent- 
ance.' 

As to the nature of repentance, it is as the word rOlffn 
suggests, first of all the returning from the evil ways, 
that is, a strong determination on the part of the sinner 
to break with sin. To enter upon a course of repent- 
ance and not to leave off sinning is compared to the 
man who enters a bath with the purpose of cleansing 
himself of a Levilical impurity, but still keeps in his 
hands the dead reptile which is the cause of all this 

Tr»ni (2 : 8), where the sinner confesses to have been especially guilty 
of ihe three cardinal sins, — iilolatrf, adultery, and the shedding of 
blood, and the Rabbi oeveitbeleu prcicribei for him a coucie of repenl- 

' See Af. T., 40 ■. Sec alio Aiodak Zaroh, 17 a, with lefercnce to 
■he ou leasts. 

».See Fethilh Cforfma*, Section mPlip 17. See ftl«o RttfOHta 
of R. JoMph Trani, 2 >. 
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impurity. "What shall he do? Let him throw away 
the thing impure and then take the bath and he shall 
be purified." ' In the addresses to the people on fast 
days, the elder would say, among other things, " My 
brethren, it is not sackcloth and fasts which cause for- 
giveness, but repentance and good deeds: for so we 
find of the men of Nineveh, that it is not said of them 
that God saw their sackcloth and fasts, but that ' God 
their works that they turned from their evil way' 
(Jonah 3 lo)."' 

Repentance be^ns in thought, and its effect is in- 
stantaneous.* But it is further followed up by words 
of confession. As Maimonides puts it, " Repentance 
i that the sinner gives up the sin, removing it 
from his mind, and determining in his heart not to 
repeat the evil action again; and so also he must 
regret his past ... he must also confess with his lips 
and give expression to the thoughts which he determined 
in his heart." ' The regret includes the feeling of 
shame, for "to him who commits a transgression and 

■See Z*. R., 1S2 i(. The simile with the reptile ocean tint io 
Taufii/a Taaniih, I. Cf. /tr. TaanilA, 65 * ; LamitU. R., 31; ftnd 
B. T. Taanilk. 16 a. 

■ Taanilk. id a. 

'See /". ^., 185 a; P.K.,l(iz6; cf. Kiddmkin, 49 6, a^A GiUin, 
57 b. C(. M. T., 45 : 4. The Rabbioic eipiessioQ ia, " He thought (or 
conceived) the thought of cepenloncc in bii heart (or ia tUB mind)." 
See alwve, p. 31. 

* See Maimonides, n31irr, 3 9, and ibid., I 1. Cf. >bo CkagigaJi, 
S a, that facgiveness depends OD [egret on the p*rl of the MJiner. Cf. 
Dan. 7 7 and 6 ; Ejra 9 g. 
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afterwards is ashamed of it, they forgive all his sins." ' 
Indeed, God asks nothing more of man but that he 
shall say before him, "I have sinned."' And the 
judgement which he brought on Jerusalem was because 
she said, "I have not sinned," ' But when man says, 
"I have sinned," no angel (of destruction) can touch 
him.* That David (after his sin) became worthy of 
eternal Efe was because he said, "I have sinned.'" 
For he who knows that he sins and prays against the 
sin and fears ihe sin and argues (pleads or confesses) 
it between him and the Holy One, blessed be he, shall 
receive forgiveness." And so it is with Israel in general, 
upon whom God will have mercy as soon as they wilt 
have confessed their sins (as repentants).' At the 
waters of Marah, Israel was supplicating and praying 
to their Father in Heaven, as a son who implores his 
father, and a disciple who beseeches his master, saying 
unto him, " Master of the world, we have sirmed against 
thee when we murmured on the sea," ' Confession thus 
becomes an essential feature of repentance, preceding 



>Sce Seriukeek, 12 J. 

» See /«-. TamtA, 65 d. Cf. Afidras/k Skimutl, ch. IJ. 

• See Taa. B., inb; cf. Jer. 1 u. 
■ See Tan. B,, 4 m a. 
•Seeitf. r..5ii. 

• See M. T., 51 a. 
'See T.K., 112^; cf. l*». 26m. 

• See MttkiUa, 45 h. Cf. Enod. 14 u. Cf. jMtrow'* Dictiourr. 
p. 173, coL t, kboot the correct reading of this pnnge. See klia 
tfaore, 34. 
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the various kinds of atonements,' at the same lime ex- 
pressive of the determination of man to leave off sin- 



' The most imporlant Halachic aspect of Ibis insttlution b given in 
Maimonides, Ttskukak, i i. " 1/ a person hu transgressed any law in 
the Toiah, be it affiimative or piohibilive, wbelher intentionally oc un- 
in ten lion ally, he is under the obligation uf confession before the Lord, 
blessed be be ; as it is said, When a man or & woman commit any sin, 
ete., 'then they should confess their sin' (Num. 5 g and ))■ t>y which 
is mean! the confession in words. This confession is an affirmative 
command. How do they confess ? One says, ' O God, I have sinned, 
I have perverted, I have rebelled against thee. I have committed 
such and such an action, and behold, I regret it and am ashamed of 
my deeds and never will I relius to that thing.' These are the 
content! of confession. . . . likewise, those who bring a sin-offering 
or a guitt-oflering (for sins) coinmitted, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, are not atoned for by their sacrifices until they have done repent- 
ance and uttered confession ; as it is said, ' And he shaU confett 
that he has sinned ' (Lev. 55 0), Likewise, those who ate under the 
sentence of death or of receiving tbitty-ninc lashes are net atoned for 
by their execution or by the fact of their having received the lashes, 
unless they have Rrst done repentance and confessed. Likewise, he 
who injured his neighbour (bodily) or damaged him in money matters, 
though he made restitution for what he owed him, is not atoned far 
until he confessed and determined never to repeal the offence." The 
statement in Maimonidea is based on Sifri Zuta, reproduced in the 
Yalktti, I. S 701, and partially ^so in Numb. R., S 1. Cf also Fried- 
ta*xixi, Michiila, ii\ b, the quotation given there from Maimontdes, 
plSai "DO, and Horowitz, Monalackrift (1906), pp. 76 and 77. S«e 
also 7". A'., 34 * ; Satthedrin, ^lh\ 9.nA Sifrt, la. Whether those who 
are about to die a natural death are also included in the duly of confes- 
sion aa derived by the Rabbis from Num. j t, depends largely on the 
reading QTSIS (killed) (eiecuted) or D'HO (dying) in the Sifrt and 
Sifrt Zula, referred to. which is difficult to determine, though there i» 
good authority for the latter reading. Cf. R. Isaac Ibn Guiath, DMS 
B'TUP, I M A. In any event, the institution of confession before death 
(even natural) is very ancient. See Skabhaik. ffl b ; Tractate Stma- 
cAmA Zularli. ed. C. M. Horowiti, pp. 30-31, leit and the reference 
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ning.' "He that covers his sins shall not prosper, 
but whoso confesses (on the condition) with the de- 
termination to forsake his sin, shall receive mercy." ' 
It is in this sense that confession is regarded as a 
means of killing the Vcser* and effects a reconcilia- 
tion with God. "Take with you words and turn 
to the Lord" (Hos. 142). This verse is paraphrased, 
"The Holy One, blessed be he, said unto Israel, 
'My children, I will accept from you neither burnt- 
offerings nor sin-offerings nor guilt -offerings nor meat- 
offerings, but (I expect from you) that you will be 
reconciled unto mc by prayer and supplication and by 
the direction of your heart . . . with confession and 
prayers and tears.' " * It is probably prayer of this 
kind, asking for forgiveness and acknowledging the 
san, which is occasionally quoted together with repent- 
ance;' this being one of the features of repentance, 

given theie id the nolei. See also J^. T., Jamei 5 is, which, ax raSkj be 
teen from the conleata, relates to the lick on the death-bed, anJ appar- 
ently is an echo of Ecclus. 38 e-10. Ancient is also the confesaion 
on ihc Day of Atonement (see Yoma, 87 *), taVen over probably 
from the Temple. (See Lev. 16 11 ; and cf. T. K^%la% Yoma, 
66a; and /tr. SHibueA, I t.) It is then cxtencied to othec fasti. 
See M. T., 141 : 3. Cf. ako Vama. S7 1, about the confession of Rab* 
thioughout the vhole year. 

' About the various formulas of coBrenion, see/tf. Ytmo, 87 1, and 
Lrv. M., ji; P. R., 160 b, text and notes, Cf. also Landihut aad Baer 
in their edition of the Prayer Book. 

' See P. K., 159 o, paraphrasing Prov. 38 11. 

'SeeZ^i. j?,9; I. * See P. J!., 198*. 

( See XoiA JiashanaA, 16 J) cf. P. K^ 191 a \ P. P., I00» and 
tefetences given ihete. 
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as Maimonides explains it, that the penitent should 
constantly cry before God with tears and supplication.* 
Neither, however, the determination to leave off 
an nor the regret of the past and the shame and con- 
fusion of sin expressed in confession and prayer seem 
to have been deemed a sufficient guarantee against a re- 
lapse into the former habits of sin, .\s R. Saadya Gaon 
remarks, we may fairly rely on the great majorily of our 
f)eopIe that during their prayer and fast they do really 
mean to forsake ain and regret it, and seek atonement ; 
but what the Gaon is afraid of is, repetition, that is, 
relapse into sin. The Rabbis, therefore, think that 
this claim to real exemption from any particular sin can 
only be maintained after the penitent had twice at least 
the full opportunity to commit the sin under which he 
was labouring during his unregenerate life, and escaped 
from it.* Fasting is also mentioned together with re- 
pentance, indeed, following closely upon repentance; 
as it is said, "Therefore also now, sailh the Lord, turn 
ye even to me with all your heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and with mourning " * (Joel 2 12), but they 
deal treacherously who fast without doing repentance, 
and shall be put to shame.* It is in conformity with 

* See Maimonidei, nSHPfl, 3 1. 

*&ee ygina,S6i. Some of the best Buthoritici omit the word 
"twice." See above, p. 333, note 6, the lefeience to R. Saadjra. 

* Af. T^ Zl t, with BllusioD to Ps. 35 K. 

^Midrask Priiv.,ii: \. There can be little doubt that the copyut 
»hortencd the quotation from the Bible, omitting verse n, on which the 
interpretation of the Midrash is bascJ, See also above, p. 30B, tat 
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this senlimeat, for which there is abtmdaDt authority 
both in the Scriptures and in the Talmud, that ascetic 
practices tending both as a sacrifice and as a castiga- 
tion of the flesh, making relapse impossible, become a 
regular feature of the penitential course in the mediiEval 
Rabbinic literature.' 

But repentance is not confined to the habitual ^nner 
nor to a particular time. True, the Rabbis admit 
repentance on the death-bed. If a man was absolutely 
wicked all his days and did repentance in the end, God 
will receive him.' "For as long as man lives, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, hopes for Ms repentance; 
when be dies his hope perishes : as it is said, ' When a 
wicked man dies his hope shall perish' {Prov. ii 7)," ' 
denying the possibility of repentance to the wicked after 
their death even if they desire to do il.' For indeed 
this worid is like the vestibule before the hall, and he 
who has not prepared himself in the vestibule, how 
shall he come into the hall F And when the wicked say, 
" L^ave us, and we shall do repentance," the Holy 

the quotillun given then: with reference to fasting, la which tnj atun- 
b«t ot references nughl easily be added. 

1 See Sanludrin, 250 ; cf. Siadya, W(././ Bathyt, niSaSn HlSVl, 
■ectian n3V?n. See eaperiilly latrixluctioa to TpTi, by Rabbi Blekur 
of Woma, with hit foat kinds of repenUncei which ii leprodnced 
by tmy number of moralijt* writing on this lubject. 

*See Kiddttshin,tf>h\ cf. Gm. R.,b^ m,thecueDr/0»/4,M1VI9, 
and of YakHm, nrmx BTK; Rvth R..(n, the case of Eliiha b. Abuyah: 
and Abadak Zarah, 17 a, the lase of Eleaiar b. Durdaya. 

• See EaUt. K., 7 is. 

• See Ealtt. T»rpm, 1 11 and 3 zi. CL />. Jf., 184 d and ^ 
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One, blessed be he, says uofo them, "Repentance is 
possible only before death." ' 

But this death-bed repentance is not regarded as re- 
pentance of the highest order, though it may secure 
final salvation. " Blessed be he who does repentance 
when he is still a man" (possessing still his manly 
vigour).' The saying of the sage was, "Repent one 
day before thy death," but when his disciples asked 
him, "How docs man know which day he will die?" 
he answered, "The more reason that he should repent 
every day lest he shall die on the following day, so that 
all his life is spent in repentance.'" Hence, the benedic- 

'See AfidrasA Prav., ch. 6 ; Ecdcs. R., 1:15 and 7:15, ud 
P. X. £., cb. 43, lexl and comuieiitaries. This ii the generaUf ac- 
cepted view by almoat all Jewish moialista. Cf. comnicntajies Id AielJt 
4: 16 and 17, and the Seats of Dhiiptiju {Sifre Mussar) gcDerally. 
There is, however, a slalement in the nDme of R. Joshua b. Levi, ac- 
cording to which the wicked will do repeatance in the Gehenna and 
juitify upon themselves the jurlgement of God, which repentance will 
contribute to their salvation io the end. As it ta clear, howevei, from 
other Talmudic passages, this promise does not extend to all clasaes of 
litmen. ^e Tesafolh and Edtlts, a. I. The saying of R. Joshua b. 
Levi may also have loroe connection with the Purgatory stale after 
tbe wicked have already auftered for a lime. Hiece is also a whole 
circle of later Agadotb in which the wicked in tbe Gehenna secure a 
release by their answering "Amen" after the Kaddish, to be recited 
by Zerubbabel on the Day of Judgement succeeding the Resurrec- 
tion, fit) See Friedmano, 0'nCC3, pp. 33, 33, leil and notes and 
en there to YaUmt and Belh Hammidrash, ed. JcUioek. 
Cf. the controversy between tbe Schools of Hillel and Shammai, Reak 
Haihanah, 17 a. See also Nachmanides' Skaar Haggtmtd, 

* See Abodah Zarah, 19 a. 

' See Abelh, 3 10. CT. Shabbath, 153 a, and Eccks. R., I t. 
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tkn in Hk daily prayer for repentance, runnmg origi- 
nally," Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be 
turned; reoew our days as of old. Blessed ait thou, 
O Lord, who delighlest in repentance." * This is an 
answer to the call coming daily from heaven, exclaim- 
ing, "Return, ye backsliding children."* The call, 
however, seems lo have been especially heard on the 
nine days forming a preparation to the Day of Atone- 
ment, which, including this latter day, constitute the 
Ten Penitential Days. It is on the first of these (New 
Year's Day — the first of Tiskrt), on which the " Lord 
shall utter his voice" through the sound of the Shofar, 
which is an invitation to repentance;* whilst all the 
Ten Penitential Days are considered as an especial 
time of grace "to seek the Lord while he may be 
found." ' The Day of Atonement forms the climax, 
but it would have no atoning efficacy without repent- 
ance. These Ten Penitential Days are distinguished 
by special liturgies and by special ascetic practices.* 

' See Schechtet,/. Q. R^ lO (M tt?.,- c(. DBtmsn, Dit fVartt Jtm, 
p. 299, Cf. Lam. 5 !1. The leil va our pnjei-booki umlts the vecw, 
and BubBlilatei lot it, " C>ase us to return, O our Father, onto Ihy 
Law i draw us near, O oui KiDg, unlo tliy scrrice, and bring ui 
back in perfect repenlance unto th; pTOcncc. B1«skU, etc. . , ." 
See Singer, p. 46; Baer, p. 90. 

* See P. R. E., ch. 15 and 43 and commeDtaiiea. 

• See TaH., rhVl, i ; cf. P. K.. 187 *. Cf. Joel 3 11. 

4 See ReA Haikanak, iS a, and P. R., 155 t. Ct Iia. 55*. CC 
iitojer. SHJtUrim, 64./. 

' Sec TW Orach CMayim, par. 601 and 603, ind the 
giren tbeie. See above, p. 30J icq. 
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But they are only set apart, as already indicated, as a 
special time of grace, but not as the only days of re- 
pentance. For repentance is as wide as the sea, and 
as the sea has never closed and man can always be 
cleansed by it, so is repentance, so that whenever man 
desires to repent, the Holy One, blessed be he, receives 
him.^ 

^ See F. AT., 157 a, and Af, 71, 65 4 and references. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 



Page 31 seq., and p. 4g, Note i. In conneclion with th« <x 

the ad chapter, and p. 49. Note 3, see Dr. N. I. Weinalein's Zur 
Gtnrsii dtr Agaita, Frankfurt, igai. Mote important In con- 
nection with these contents is Dr. David Neumark's learned 
CeschichUder Juitiiclua Philasophie des Millelalltrs.BeiVia, 1907, 
eapecially the first chapters of this volume, which on!)' appeared 
recently, when our text waa nearly finished in press. 

Page 36. Cancel " slay of the world," and corresponding note. 

Page 55, Note 1. See Si/re, 113 o, and J ebamolh, 4& b, with reference 
to Deul. II : 13, where the words ddn mi n<3N r>H are explained 
to mean rjr (her former idols). As a proof is given Jer. a : »7, 
"Saying to a slock, thou art my father; and to a stone, thou 
hast brought mc forth," II thb e:iplanalion reflected the pagan 
usage of the Tannaiiic time, which is not impossible, we might 
easily explain the fact that some Rabbis, at least, were sparing' 
with the epithet Father in reference to the Deity. 

Page 57, Note 1. See also R. Joseph Ibn Vachya in Torah Or, ch. 
77, where he speaks of two fundamental doctrines, na niiDttn 
riowrtn tjrSit wSi ibjp -le" uniKici nwii^Kno mSn I'wi u'nSit itvw. 

Page too. Note i. Attention should he called 10 the statement of R. 
Simon b. Lakish. in which the d'C» rvhn is contrasted with the 
T^x" noVo, and the compliment is even paid to the latter thai it 
establishes order and law. See Gen. R. 9 : 13, and Gen, R,, ed. 
Theodore, p. 73. The content makes it clear that by the King- 
dom of the Earth is meant Rome, but this favourable eslimatton 
of the Roman Government does not represent the general opinion 
of the Jews. 1 found also these terms in a Gcnizah fragment 
from an unknown Mtckilla to Deuteronomy. In connection with 
this, the following extract from another Genizah fragment a in- 
■tnicting. It forms the conclusion of the third benedictbn in 
the Gract After Meals in the House of Mourning, and read Ifaui: 
jrD'3 m-ioa jdh U"na [ow .o-'-pn- nit rnms njun -n inn ina 

Page loi. Note i, and 101, Note 3. It is suggested by various 

wHten that the saying of R. Hiltd waa directed against Chri»- 
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Uaoity, which gave undue emphasis lo the belief in ihe Mesaah at 
the expense of the Law. R. Hillel in a certain measure found a 
follower a thousand years later in R, Joseph Albo. who was 
prompted probably by the Same tendency, (See Ikkarim 4 : 41.) 
And something similar may be observed of R, Moses Sofer of the 
nineteenth century (Responsa II, par, 356), who likewise pro~ 
tested against Maimonides, who includes the belief in the Messiah 
unong \\a fundamental dorlrines of Judaism, though his protest 
was, as it seems, less directed against Christianity than against 
the antioomian tendencies of his time, tt is hardly necessary 
lo say thai both Albo and Sofer considered the belief in the ad- 
vent of Messiah an essential Jewish doctrine, though not a fun- 
damental doctrine. Rashi explains the saying of Hillel to the 
effect that the future redemption of Israel will not be by the Mes- 
siah, but hy God himself. This explanation, though seeming a 
Ihtle far-fetched, becomes plausible by similar statements of other 
Rabbis, Thus, with reference to Isa, 3s : 10, "And the redeemed 
of the Lord shall return," a Rabbi remarks, "They are the re- 
deemed of the Lord, and not the redeemed of Elijah, not the 
redeemed of the King Messiah." (See M. T. 106 : i.) Again, 
with reference to Deut. 17 : 14, we are told that after the sad ex- 
perience Israel had with their various kings, they began to 
exclaim: "We have no desire for a King any longer. We want 
back our iirsl King, God; as it is said, 'The Lord is our King, he 
will save us ' " (Isa. 33 : ai). Thereupon, the Lord said, " By 
your life I will do so, as it is said, 'And the Lord shall be King 
over the earth, etc."" (Zech. 14 : 9). (Dntf. R. 5 : 11.) The 
Wilna edition is mutilated by the censorship, (Cf. also 5. £., 
Introductbn, p. »6.) It is, however, not impossible thai these 
passages and similar ones were provoked by polemics with 
Christians. 

Page 165. Note 1. See e^innS rni in the HUdeshnmer JuMichriJI, 
p. 9>, Note 3, The author evidently confuses there the words 
of Maimonides with those of R. Saadya, quoted in our text. 

Page i9»-igj, Note i. The statement of the Midrask Zula is prob- 
ably based on an older Tannaitic interpretation of Deut 14 ; t6. 
Cf. Hoffmann, loipS •\ni -o^iS of the UnkUla to Deut., p, 31, ten 

Puge 30;, Note 1, This later version of the statement of R. .\kiba 
hosa parallel in the saying of R. Jochanan. (See Jtr. Sanhedrin, 
18 a,) Cf. Exod. R.b:i. See Bachcr, Ag. Tan. 3 : ad. Theie 
bold statements (all in contradiction to Abotk, 4;S) have the 
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purpose of refuting the tendency of making God'& judgement 
arbitrary and despotic. 
Page 334, Note j. Cf. also Berachath, 34 b, the well-known statement 
of R. Abahu with reference to Ibe higli position to be occupied 
by the penitents, even higher than that of the perfect righteous. 
See also Dr. Ginzberg's Ctnitak Sluditi, p. 377, reproducing the 
folloiring extract from an unknown Sheelta: — 



The teit is defective, but it can hardly be doubled, as Dr, Gine- 
berg points out, ibid,, p. 351, that in Its completeness the com- 
parison represented the well-known parable of the prodigal son in 
the N. T. a. Num. R.. 8 : 2. 
Page 331, Note a. Instead of " Note 47," read " p, 330, Note 4.*' 
Page 333, Note 6. See Ueor Enayim, by R. Azariah de' Rossi, 
p. 935, ed. CasKl. (Wilna, 1866.) 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS .AND BOOKS 
NOT QUOTED WITH FULL TITLE 



Abarband, Isaac, npE" p'DfD, 1 

nigiberg, i85o. 
jig. Brr. = Agadath Bfreiehilk, 

Bubcr. Cracow, iijai, quoted by 

Agadalh Skir. Haskirim. 

Schechlcr, Cambridge, 1896. 
Albo, Jkkarim, PressburE, 1 

quolfd by book and chapter. 
A.R. N. = Abotkdt Rabbi Natkan 

recensionu duos, cd. S. Schechler. 

Vienna. 1B87, quoted by c" 



753. 



I 



Aiulai, rimii laio, Lrgboi 
printed togetber witb the same 
author' a jtH Tp>. 

Aiulai, f|Ol' ipp, Inborn, 1757. 

Bacher, Ag. P. Am. = DU Agada 

der Falaatinnuiscktn A tHorier, 

I, Slraubitrg, 1891; II, ib,, 1896; 
III. ib., 1899. 

Bacher. Ag. Tan. = Die Agada da 
Ttttiaiten, I, Straasbgrg. 1S84; 

II, ib., 1890. 

Bacher, Terminologie = Die extgt- 
Hsckt Termiiulogit da jOd. Tra- 
diHoHititeratUr, I-U, Leipzig. 
1899-1905. 

Bachye ibn Bakudah. niaaSn main 
ed. Sluzki, Warsaw, 1870. 

Bachye ibn Chalwnh, napn -n, tA. 
Bieit, Lembcig, 18S0-91. 

Baer, ^tTiV miap, Roedelheim, 

Berliner, Targum = Targtm Onkl- 



DE = Dcret Era Rabba in the Tal- 
mud, at tbe end of the Courth 

DEZ = Derek Bra ZuUa, ed. A 

Tawrogi, Konigsberg i. Pr., t 

Duran, Simon, Uagen Abut, com- 

mcntBi7 to Aboth, Leipzig, 1855. 



■ J- 



ilaiy 



Edeies, imni3 len-n, comm 
to the Talmud, ed. Wilna. 
Epstein, 'Jin -nSd, Pressbuig, 1891. 

Ezekiel, ch. ao', Vienna. 188S. 

Friedmann, ti'nooj = t>0"? □tdD) 

KOII n'Sw. Pieudo-Seda Eliaku 



inaburger, Dai Fragmenlentar- 
gum aha'fum Jeruschalmi «.» 
Ftnbsleuck). Berlin, 1899. 

Grllnhul, DW*"! "*«>, I-VI, Jeni- 
salem, 1S98 seq. 

Gildemann. Cuiturgachickii = Ge- 
sckkkle da ErtitkuHgsviaetis und 
da Ctdlar der obendlaeHdisckat 
Juden. I. Vienoa, iBBo. 

Heekalm XIII by Osias H. Schorr, 



Ter = Talmud of JenjsaJeni quoted 
by treatise, (olio, and column of 
ed. Ktoloschin, 18M. coneapond- 
uig to ed. Venice, ca. ijij. 

Joel, Blickr = Biicii in dU Rtii- 
gionsgtsckifkle in Anfang da 
tuieiim chrisUiekeit Jahrkunderli, 
I-II, Brealau and Leipzig, 1880- 



3SO LIST OF BCK)SS NOT QUOTED IN FULL TITLE ^M 


Judah HaUevi, Ktaari, cd. Sluzlti. 


Midraih Prov. = Mtdr^ch MUchif. 


Leipiig. i86<. 


ed. Bubcr, WilnB, 1853. quoted 
by chapter. 
Midraih Shtmud B.=Miib«iclt 


Kinyan Tora. Siith chapter of 


Abefh, being an appendix. 


Samuel, ed, Bubcr. Cracow, 1*53. 




quoted by chapter and paragraph. 


Landahut, nyia -npo in Edcl- 


Uidraich SM. cd. Buber, Berlin. 


mano, aS \vin -yno, Kiinigsberg, 


1854, quoted by fdio. 


'845. 


ifidraicA Tannaim turn Dftdfrtf- 


Luiiatto, o'-(i" nS'BD, Warssw. 


HSioium, excerpted from the 


1S89. An eicellcnl edition with 


W.fi-.C. byD. Hoflmann. 1. Ber- 




Un, 1908. 


gpmuth appeared latdy, Berlin. 


Uiskna, quoted by treatixe, (^pter. 


1906. 


and pariiKraph. Occasionally erf. 




iou'e^The MUhnah on which 


JfocAvr 7ar>, ed. S. HurwiU. Ber- 


the Paleiilinian Talmud reiU. ed. 


lin. 1885-53. 


by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge. 




1S83, is referred to. 


iQoo. qiiotrd by book, chapter. 


jW. r. = ifUnuch TthiUim {S'ha- 


and paragraph. 


chiT Toi). ed. Buber, WUna, 




iggi. quoted by chapter uid 


^ Warsaw. 1871; quoted by book 


paragraph. 


^H and (hapter. 




^K Uaimor' -Mrno = mion luowith 


Femun. 1556. 


^H 1891. quoted b; the number of 


^H the precepts (rn = nvj niiD) or 






Pentateuch with Targum Onkdm, 


^H 




^M litchiUa = MttkUm dt-Raibi I, 








^H 187a. quDletl by [olio. 


Netter, Vienna. i86a. 


^H MMhUla of R. Simon ^ Michilla 


P. K. - PfiiJtki von Rab Kahaita. 


^M tU-Rabbi Simon b. jBchai. cd. 


ed. Buber, Lyck. 1B68. quoted 


H HoOmaan, Frankfurt a. M., 1905, 


by folio. 


^1 quoted by (olio; often also the 


P. R. Pisiik, Sabbaii. ed. Fried- 


^H nurabrr of the vtr«c is given. 


mann, Vienna. iSSo, quoted by 


^H Meir ibn Gabbai, a^pn riii^p. War- 


fcrio. 


■ uw, >S83. 


PRE = Pitit Rabbi Eiinfr with 


H il.H.G=Mid«uk HaK-taM. cd. 


commenlary of R. David Loria 


^H S. Schechter, I, Ctnaii, Catn- 


(v-i-i), Warsaw. iSjJ, quoted by 


^1 bridge. r909. The other vol ums 


chapter. 


^^1 are quoted from Mits. in Ihe poi- 


Pseudo-JamilkaH (Targum Jana- 


^H leuion of Ihe author. 


Ikan btn Uiiil lum PenbOntck). 


^H ifJdnuA ^MijA fd. B. = Axa- 


ed. Ginsbut^er. Berlin. .503. 


^H ducibfl' CoMweHfair luin Pmla- 




^K IfiKjk, ed. Buber, Vieniui, 1B54. 


ed. Carp«ov. Lopag, 1*87- 
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R after the books of the Fentateucb 
or the Five Scrolls means Midrash 
Rabba with many coimnentaries. 
WOna, 187S, quoted by chapter 
and paragraph of this editif 
except for Caul. 



, vhcTE the 



of the BiUical book. The mtro- 
ductiora in the b^incing of La- 
mcal. R. are quoted with their 
respective n limbers. 

R. Rabbinovici, Variae Uaiena in 
Uiichnam el in Talmiti Baby- 
Unicum. I-XV, Munich. 1877-86, 
XVI, Praemysi, 1897. 

Reahilk Chodimah by R. Elijah de 
Vidas, Cracow, 1593. 

Rraponsa of R. David b. Zimra a 
rj-nil ivi», II, Venice, 1749- 

Responsa o( the Geonim, ed. Har- 
kavy, Berlin, 1SS7 l,Sludir» and 
Mitthtilungen am der Kaiser- 
lichm OcSenlticken Bihiiothtk 
nt. St. Petersburg, IV). 

Responsa of R. Isaac b. Shcshet 
= e"'a'"vi n"w, Constanlinoi^e, 



Saadya, nipTi riijieti, Joscfow, 18B5. 

S.E.= Seder Eiiahu rabba und 
Sidtr Eiiahu tula (Tania d'be 
Eiiahu), ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 
190a. Introduction, ft., 19OJ. 

Seder Rab Amram, Warsaw, 1865. 

Sfmackotk Zularli in C. M. Horo- 
witz, Uralte Tosefta's. II-III. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1890, pp. 38-40. 

Semachoth in the Talmud at the end 
of tbe founti order. 

S.E.Z. = Seder Eiiahu lula: see S.E. 

Si/re = Si/re debf Rab, ed, Fried- 
mann, Vienna, 1864, quoted by 



talions in Yalkut and U.H.G. 
and a fragment id. Schcchter 
(/ewiiA Quarlfrly Rtvieui, VI, 
*>S6-63). -^ collertion oi these 
I begun by KbnigS' 



berger. 



.Sfl* 



,. and by S. Horo 
Manalischri/I /. Cesthickit und 
Wisseaschaft des Judenlumi. 1905 
seq. 

Simon Kiara, riSnj ruSn, ed. 
Traub, Warsaw. 1874. A dif- 
ferent version, ed. Hildesheimer, 
Berlin, 1S88-91. 

Singer, The Atithoriied Daily Prayer 
Book u-iih a New Traiutatioii, 
London, 1890. 

Talmud, ed. WQna, 1880-86, con- 



edilions having the same pagi- 

Tan. = Tanthama; quoted by sec- 
lion of the Pentateuch and para- 
graph of ed. Lublin, 1S79, with 
commentary nor fp. 

Tan. B. = Uidfasch Tonthitma. ed. 
by S. Bubcr, Wilna, 1885. 5 vols., 
quoted by volume (book of the 
Penlateueh) and folio. 

T. K = Torat Kohanim. called also 
Sifra, ed, with the commentary 
of R. Abraham b. David (-rani), 
by I. H. Weiss, Vienna, i86j, 
quoted by folio and column. 

T. MUller, Masecha Sqferim, Leip- 
zig, 1878. 

Tosephla, quoted by folios of ed. M. 
S. Zukermandel, Pascwalk, 1881. 
Occasionally A. Sihiixin, Toaifta 
juxtaMischnanimordinem recom- 
posita, I, Ordo Seraim, Wilna, 
1890, is referred to. 

Tur Orach Chayim by R. Jacob b. 
Aiher, KOnigsbcrg, 1861. 
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Wtiss, -rn = i-e-ini ->n in Zur 


the title o'>v nis'ni, with com- 


CacHkHta dtr pUfisckfn Tradi- 


mentary by KatuneUcDbogeo, 


lioH, I-V. Vienna, 1871-91. 


WUna, .Bj8- 


Wmheimer. nwT.o 'fa, 1-IV. 






by R. Tobia b. Elienr. Gene- 


Werlhe[mer, JenisBlcm, '893-97' 


sis and Ejodus.ed. Buber; Le- 




viticus, Numbere, and Deuleron- 


Fo/tul = rai>«< Skiwtani. Frank- 


omy, ed. Padua, Wilna. 18B0. 


L furt .- M.. 1687; Pnrt 1 to Pcn- 


iiiT-HD = <i''(cii ant -31 3in v-na 


1 tateuch; Part 11 to Prophets and 






to Midrash Rabba, ed. Wilna. 


graphs. 


1878. 


VaSkia Machiri on Isa. =Thc 


>DS«'n'i 'Saa ■wo'^n dj Man n»o. 


Yalkut on Isaiah of Machir b. 


by Noah Chajjim ol Kibrin, Waiw 


Abba Uati, ed. Spira, Berlin, 


saw. 1878. 


'Sfl*. 


p-ECI=[D|l nilD IBB. by R. Ihuc o( 


Yalkyl Mack!fi=Jalkut Machiri 


Corbcil, also called nSy '-not. 


•u den Pstlmtn, ed. Buber, Bei- 


Cremooa,is56. 


dycz™, 1899. 


TB-DH lEO, by R. Jehuda iUla*, 


Yfiamdnu. lost Midrash w the 




Penlalcuch, frequently excerpltd 


D'Wi' IMP. by R, Elieaer of MrU, 


by the Yalkut and When. Quo- 


Wflinaw, 1S81. 


taljoiu ore collected by L, GrUn- 




hul. O'SV'^" mo, IV stq., Jtru- 




aalem, .9" stq. 


ed, Buber. Wilna. 1886, 




aps- IT. by R. Jacob ibn ChaWb, 


Zahar. Krotoschin, 1844-*!, 3 vds. 


Wana. ,SSj. J vols. 




»l'~nO = -IIJ'-JK -31-\ '|1-W. 


f—n niTHH = >i3'W "Jit nvniH, in 




Jdllnek. Bet ha-Midrwch. III. 


B'nniii 0"\6D nffSp, Lember^ 


pp. ij-6*. 


■877. 


"nj, commentary to the Pentateuch 


PlSao ■p-io. Jellinek. Bet ha- 


by Bechaye Ibn Cbotwa, Am- 


Midrasch. 111. pp. S3-.0S; from 


Blfidsm, I7aii- 


a different Ms, ed.. WerlbeiBMr, 


O'TOn -0, Parma = Das Buck dtr 


Jcruaalem, 1B90. 


Fiommm nach Cod. De Roni. 


y- n = h't'j in >a^, author ol noCea 


No. iijj. ed. Wistinetzki. Ber- 


to Midrash Rabba. cd. Wllnm, 


lin. 1891. 




D-J'H HB'. R. Arje Loeb JcUin's 


npn, by R. Eleazar of Worms, Wai^ 


tfoses to the Talmud, WUna, 


saw, iSSo. * 


1880-86. 


mn'-KC. by R, Achai G«or^ with 


rnu 1-^ of R. Eleazar b. Jo« of 






Dyhemfun. 1786. 


printed in the Gret volume of the 


Sb-is- P"«r. Amjlerdam, «. ft. 


Talmud and in the introduction to 


B-ai.n = v-'-H OT Mjn, title of the 


f 


old editioni of 5.E. 



Aaion. prays (or the regen era tion 



I 



Abba UUkia, wife of. prsys thai 

outlaws auty repent, jij. 
Abba Saul, Rabbi, on Imitalio Dei, 

Abba Tachna, illustrates the vic- 
lory of the Good Yatr over ibe 
BvU Vatr, 37,-3. 

Abimeieeh, protected b; the grace 
of God against the Evil Yaa, 
J83-4. 

iiAolh, Miahnic tractate, and Ch/iii- 
^ak. ,09-10. 

Abraham, God pafs a sick visit to, 
37: Go4 argues with, yj; the 
rock, 59; as prosdytiscr, 77, 84, 
931 the friend of God, S4; and 
the kingship of God, S3-4; tesllEes 
for Istael agoiasl the Torah, i ag -, 
the world established on, I73;and 
the Zoihulh of posterity, i^; at- 
tacked by the Evil Yaer, jji-j; 
' s of. guarded by Salon, 



36S: 






puted sin, 188; corruplinK effect 
of sin on, 135-fi: the sin of, con- 
ceals the tight d[ Ihc ^( day, >37; 
urged by God to repent, 315. 

Admonitioa, bating, prevents re- 
pentance, 331. 

Adulterer, the, names for, 1,4. 

Adultery, a cardinal sin, aoj; ez- 
lend«l meaning of, 114; penalty 
for, „4-S; removes the She- 
chinah, 114-5; what is included 
under. ,95; heresy a fonn of, 
aJS-6; and the Evii Yatr, ,30; 
farced upon David, to make him 
an example of repentance, 31 7-16; 
not subject lo repentance, 333. 

Affiimative injunctions, the num- 
ber of, 13B. 

Agadah, tbe. character of, 3 ; retella 
the Bible sioiies with application 
to later conditions, 14-5; and 
corporeal terms applied lo God, 



Yaer. 271, ,75- 


Ahab. the repentance of. 3,4, 3,6. 


Ste also Fathers, tbe; Patri- 


Ahaz, spites God. jjo. 


archs, the. 


Akabiah ben MahaJaleel. on the con- 


Absalom, alluded lo, 113. 


templation of death as a remed; 


Abuhoh, Rabbi, as a gerfngist, .9. 


against tbe Evii Vaa. ,76. 


Accuser, the. Sit Saton. 


Afaba. Rabbi, on justification bjr 


Acha, RabtH, on the taint of sin in 


grace or works, 1 ;-■ A ; considen 




the paternal relation between God 


Achan. and the doctrine of imputed 


and Israel unconditional, S4; re- 




joices in the yoke of the kingdom 


Adam, God at the wedding of. 37, 


of heaven, ^t-3-, on the justice ol 




God, 104-s; on the grace of 


8a, 93; and the doctrine of im- 


GoJ,j«. 



Allegorising method, the. snd the 
Rabbis, 35-44- 

Sec alio Corporeal terms. 
Alphabet, the, endowed with life, 

Amalekltes. the, impair the per- 
fection of the kingdom of God, 
99~ioi ; identified with Eisau and 
Rome, 99. 

Aoion, spites God, no. 

AmM, the Book of, dted, in con- 
neclion with the Mizwotb, 1401 
with repentance as a sweM mes- 
*»ge. 3»4. 

Analhoth, the repentance of the 
men of, 3.6. 

Ancient Ooe of the world, epithet 
for God, »6. 

Angel of Death, the, identified with 
the Evil Yaer, jm-j. 

Angels, the, surroundinR Cod, 3&, 
31; lower than Israel, ^g; [□- 
capable of sin, 811 object to the 
removal of the Torah from 
heaven, 136; free from the BvU 
Yaer. 357, aSs; object to the re- 
pcnlance of Manaiseh, jiE-iq; 
oppose repentance in general, 331- 

Angcr, akin to iilolatr;'. 334; habit- 
ual, prevents repentance, 330. 

Antigonos of Sorho, on punt; of 
motive in performance of the 

Antinomian infiuenre of the Apostle 

Paul. 4. 
Antinomianism, and the mystic, 78. 
Antoninui, on the time the Evil 

Yaer takes 



Apocalyptic works, not useful ns 
source of Rabbinic theology, j. 

Apocryphal works, not useful as 
Murce of Kabbinic tbeologf, 5. 



ApcJogFtics, aod Rabbinic theology, 
.a-19- 

Apostasy, changes tbe relacioa of 
Isiad to God, 55 □. 

Apostate, Epile, no. 

Apostlea, the, meagreness of Rab- 
binic literature contemporary 

Ataboth, the seventh heaven, the 

abode of God, 18-9, 30-1. JJ. 
Atayotk, forbidden sexual inltr- 

Arbitration of disputes, a law of 

goodness, 315. 
Archelaus, king, alluded to, 93. 
Ascetic practices, to guard a, 

relapsing into sin, 340; coni 

with the Ten Penitential Dayi, 

34a. 
Ascetic remedies, against the Aitl 

Askari. Stt Joseph Askari. 

Astruc, oUudnl to, IQ. 

Atonement, needed by the dead, 
146; through sacrihces limited in 
efficacy, 3Q5-7; resides in sac- 
rifices, 300-1 ; by sacrifices in- 
tended for the community, 300-t ; 
through death and suSering, 304, 
307-8; Scriptural kinds of, 308; 
through children and the right- 
eous, 310-11; through tbe Torah 
and charity, 311; repentance 
must accompany all kind* of, 
J'3- 

See aiio Forgiveneas; Recon- 
ciliation. 

Atonement, the Day of. Scriptunl 
and Prophetical portions for. rig; 
purifies larad, 334; prayer on, 
[or grace to conquer the Evil 
Yaer, 3 79-80 ; atones for the com- 
munity and the individual, 301 n.; 
repentance on, 301-4; ineffica- 
cious without repentance, 34-. 

Attribute, of God, 38, 

Sm aito Mercy 1 Juatic 



^^feCHI^H 




WOET 3SS 1 




Bride, term for the relation between ^H 


Qunes for the BviJ Voir, m-*. 


God and Israel, 47; term applied ^H 


Auiiah, ]"L3li6ed in rebdling against 


to the Sabhalh. 154- ^H 


NcbuchsdneEiar, to?. 


Brother, terra for the rdatioa be- ^^1 




tween God and Israel, 47, 56. ^^| 


Bachye Ibn Bakudah. on love of 


Burnl oScring, the, instituted for ^^| 


God, fiS-g. 75-3; on the joy of 


heresy, 335-6; the continual, ^^1 


the Law. .51. 




Bachye Ibn Chalwah. on the unity 


of, 399-300. ^H 


and the kingdom of God. q6; on 




the joy of perfonmng the Mii- 


CabaUsts, the, and the creation of ^| 


wolh, 151. 


the world, r3S. ^H 


BackWling, a form of bloodshed, 


Su olio undtr Mystic. ^H 




Cain, makes the Evil Yatr respon- ^^H 




sible for his crime, iSo-i; an ^M 


Ution, 134. 


example of penitence. 315; re- ^^H 


Benaha, Rabbi, as the forenmncr 


pentance of. acceptable, 316. ^^M 




Capdves. objections to manioEE ^^H 


Ben Aiai, on "The Book of Gen- 


with, 313. H 


erations of Adam," no. 


Cardinal sins, the, enumerated, joj- ^^1 


Benedictions, the, preceding (he 


^1 


Prophets and Hagiogrnpha. uj; 


See Sins, the cardinal. ^H 


convey the idea of holiness through 




commandments, 16S, 


ance is possible for the greatest ^^M 


Beracholh, Talmud tractate, and 


sins, 3r7. ^H 


Ckoiidutk, 3.0. 


Chama ben Chaninah, Rabbi, ^M 




quoted, on the imitation of God, ^H 


the, a refuge from the Etril Kaer, 


^H 


"73. >7*. 


Chambers, Chapters of the, mys- ^H 




tical description of the heavens, ^^1 


caUed an evfl thing, 133; repent- 


19. ^^1 


ance possible for. 3J6. 


Chaninah ben Dosn, Rabbi, mir- ^H 


Bloodshed, a cardinal sin. 305; 


ade-woiker, lacks influence on ^H 


different kinds of. »ij; the con- 


Jewish thought. 7 ; on sin as the ^H 


sequences of, 396-7: slander, a 


cause of death. 347- ^H 


form of, 137; robbery, a form 


Chanukah Candles, the Lighting of ^H 


of, 137-9; '"d administration of 


the, as a command. 13. ^H 


justice, a form of, iiq-10: due to 


Chapters of the Chambers, mysti- ^^H 


the Eva Yf»r. ,46. 


caJ description of the heavens, ^^M 


Sa oho Murder. 




Boa2. banishes the EvU Yeur, 






33S; disparaged by the EvU ^^H 


Body, the, liable to sin. J60-1. 


Kfiff. Jjj; superior to sacrifices ^H 


"Book of Generations of Adam, 




The," on the dignity of man. 


319: the atoning power of, 311; ^^H 






Brib«!i7. prcwnta repentance, 330. 


pcdble, 330. H 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 



^^^K^~ ^^«^^9MnV^^Hv^^^^^^^H 


356 INDEX ■ 


Chnrily system, the. of the Rabbis, 


343 (6"); with the heart a* the 




seat of Ihe Yeun, Ji?. 




ChiOBides (II), the Book ot, died. 


ing the Law. loi, 109: difcrimi- 




DBlH between one end another 


of Manassfh, 31S, jig. 


group of laws, 109; various defi- 


Civil law, in Ihe Miahnah, i. 


nitionsof, 309^10; sumcnarued in 




a Taliaudie formula, 110; Etievr 


of one, and the salvation of Ihe 




world, i8c)-9o. 


from superfluous thines, accord- 




ing to Nachmonides. iii-ii; a 


'"l- 


coiTcclive of the Law. i.j-14; 


Sit Uisaolk. the. 


the reward of, ir7-i8. 




Stt alse Holineu. 


brought about by Chasidulk. ai?; 


Chasiduth, RegiAjlhns of, by Elic- 




txt of Worma. quoted, 110. 


of the EvU Yaer, igi. 


Chaste women, Ihe, Ihc atoning 




power of, 31 a. 


and the doctrine of imputed do. 


Chnyolh, the, aurroundlng God. aB. 


191-5; and Ihe atoning power of 


Cheating, not subject to rrpenlance, 


sacrifices, 300-1 ; and the Day of 


333- 




Cherubim, the, aurroucdhig Cod, 


prevents repentance, ajo. 


3'- 


Sa alia Sohdarity. 


Children, term for the relation of 




Israel to God, 46, 49 0«y, not 


theologic source, 3-S- 


saved by their fathers. 178; and 


Conceit, causes death. 146- 


Ihe doctrine of imputed sin, 191. 


Stt aUa Pride. 


i9a-3; the EvU Voir in. .53^5; 


Conduct, determines man's twar- 


the death of, an atonement for 


□ess to God. 33. 


the sins of adults. 154; aie with- 


Confession of sins, the. accom- 


out sin, J69; the atoning power 


panies certain sacrificea. 396; a 


of. 310-11. 


part of tepenlance. J35-8. 


SeeaJm Zackulk. the, of a pious 




posterity. 


'3J-4- 


Chisda, Rabbi, ctilidscd by a pupil. 




144-5- 


mitigatcd, 35-6; ciaggerated, 40. 


Chiya. Rabbi, the holiness of, 311, 


Sit alia Allegorising method. 


Choni HammaaRcl, miracle-worker. 


Ihe. 


lacks influence on Jewish thought. 


Corrective of the Law, ChaiuJUfc, 




an-i4; Ihe law of goodness. 


Chosen onea. a term applied to 




Israel by God, 47- 


Corruption, sin a symiMom of, jjj. 


Chiistlanity, the easenlial principle 


Court of justice, the, duties at. and 


of, in the Book of Uviticus, .lo. 


Ihe doctrine of imputed sin, 191, 


Chrooidea (I), the Book of, dted. 






Coverlant, Ihl^ of God with land 


of luael. 48; with the £1^ Ytur, 


and the Ptrek el, ix, ud 0. 




Covenant with the Fathers, the, 

limited. 179, 
Set also Zackalh, the, ol 

Fathers. 
Creation. Master of all, epithet for 



Creation of man. the, subject of 



versy, t 

Creation of the world, the, a glori- 
fication 0/ God, 80-1 ; man the 
centre of, S2; aod wisdom, 127- 
8; according to the Cabalisis, 
138; repentance indispensable 
to. i>8, 314. 

Creator, epithet for God, j6. 

Creed, The Thirteen Articles of 
the, by Maimooides, contain no 
mention of Israel's election, 57. 

Criminal procedure, in the Miih- 
nah.j. 

Criticism of the wise, prevents re- 
pentance, jji. 

Cursing the many, preveota repent- 
ance, 330. 

Daniel. Rome En the vision of. 100. 

Daniel, the Boole of, cited, in con- 
nection with God iis a teacher of 
the Torah, 43 ; with the extent of 
IheTorah, laa. 

David, the consequences of the mar- 
riage of, with B capdve, 



Tby. 



317-18; and Jeroboam. 315; con- 
fident of God's forgiveness, 326; 
confesses his sin, 33b. 

Dead, the, and the doctrine of hn- 
puted sin. ig6; and the Zaehnlh 
of posterity, 158; prayers for, iq8. 

Death, caused by the EvU Yaer, 
■44-7; caused by sin, J4S. =471 
of chiidren, 154; the contempla- 
tion of, conquen the Eirii Yatr, 



3S7 






n*r, »93, 194. 304; 
ment, 304, 307-8, Jio. 

Death, the Angel of- Sec Angel of 
Death, the. 

Death-bed repentance. 340-1. 

Deborah, the generation of. has a 
single heart, 157. 

Decalogue, the. the tablets of, sug- 
gest an explanation canceming 
the Evil Yatr, 174-S. 
5« aUa Law, the; Torah, the. 

Dehlement, term applied to the 

Sec aim Impurity. 
Defilement of the land, caused I9 
caused by pride. 



»»j; 






Deification of man, objected to by 
the Rabbis, 38-9. 

Deluge, the, and the doctrine of 
imputed sm, 19;; generation of, 
rebels, 119, m; causes pain to 
God. 319-30; robbery the capi- 
tal Mn of, aJ7; and the Tetra- 
grammatoo, 339; give the EarS 
YtKt sway, 371; waniid to re- 
pent, 315- 

Depravity in children, left unpro- 
tested, prevents repentance, 331. 

Desert, the, reason for giving the 
Torah in, 13'- 

Deuteronomy, the Book of, cited, 
in connection with Mosea' ac- 
knowledgement of God, lb: with 
the might of God. 38; with the 
justice of God. 38; with the faith- 
fulness of God. 38; with the unity 
of God, 4B; with Israel's exalted 
pdace. 481 with the election of 
Israel, s8 (Hi), 63-*; "ith the 
kingdom of God, 67 (^}; with 
love of God, 67, 68. 69, 79 (Hi); 
with man's righteousness and the 
kmgdom of God, 90 {bis'). 91 : with 
the kingship benediction, 96; with 
the superiority of the Torah, 1 1 B ; 
an JmAotio Dei, 119; cited in 



^V 3S3 INDEX ^1 




Divine Presence, the. Set Shechi- ^| 




nah. the. ^H 


^^1 the joy of the Law, 150; with 


Divorce laws, in the Mishn^ 1. ^H 


^H poforming the Law with a view 


"Duties of the Heart," by BadtTC H 


^B to reward. 161; with Zachuth. 


Ibn Batudah, quoted, 68-9. 7»-j. H 


^H 179: with the Zackutk of a pious 


■ 


^^H BDCcstiy, 1S3, 1S3; Bgaiast im- 


Ecu Heme, quoted, on the ideal ^H 


^H puted sin, ,85. .86; cited in 


of Jesus, ..>. H 


^^B cooncctioa with the duties of a 


Ecdcsiasia, the Book of, died in ^H 


^^H court of justice, 193; with im- 


connection with corrupt govern- ^^| 


^^1 puted sin tlu^ugh posterity, ig6; 




^H with walking in the ways of God, 


influence of sin, 338; with unin- 


^H 101 ; with the imitacioii of God. 


tentional sins. 140; with the heart 


^^1 203; with cleaving to Goii, >04 


as the seat of the Yan^, =56; with 


^H Ibis): with jealousy. 104; with 


the two Kao-i. 265; with the ^— 


^^^1 mairiagewithacaptive, 113; with 


good uses of the EvU Yob. t^T. .H 






^^H law of goodness. 114; with pride. 


Eva YaiT, 368. ^H 


^H 313, "4; with the Shechinah. 


Edom, the protolypc of Rome. 99, ^H 


^H »J4 (iii) : with heresy, «s ; with 




^H the £K£f Kngr. 341, 143: with 


Egypt, the people of, cause pain la 


^H the good heart. 251; with reme- 


God. .19-10- 


^^1 dieg igainsi the Evil Yettr. iTi: 


Eighteen Benedictions, the. payw 


^H with God's regret at having ere- 


forgraceloconquntheEvS Yau ^ 


^H ated the Evil Yaer, 3S4 (Aii); 


in. .80. ■ 


^H with tree will ind the £vir roer. 


Eleaiarbenjoseof Gamee,onalIe> ^H 


^H 186 (Am), iSg; with the com- 


goric interpretation of ScripCutca, ^H 


^^m munal sacrifices, jot; with the 




^V justice of God, 305. 306; with 


Election of Israel, th^ treated bj ^ 


^H the repenuuice of Manassch. 318; 


the Agttdah, 3; indicates the 


^H with God's attribute of mercy in 


close relation to God, 57; an un- 


^H rdation to repentance, 331. 


formulated dogma, S7; (q the 


HI Devious way^ and the imitation of 


liturgy, 57; in the Scriptures, 58; ^— 


H God. 304. 


(he Rabbis on, 58-64; reMona ^M 


^■1 Devolion, a necessary dement in 




■ prayer, 156-9. 


eidusive, 63-4' ^H 


H De Wette, de&nltion of mysticism 


Eli, the sons of, den; the kingdom ^H 


K by, 77. 


of God, 87. ^ 


^■1 ZWftHr, u used by the Rabbis. 43 ti- 


Eliezer. Rabbi, Chapters of. OQ 


^H Dkl«7 laws. Sm Fotbidilen food- 


God before the creation of the 


^H Dlning'laUe, the, the alooing power 


world. So; on repentance, ij8; 


^P 


on free will and the EvU Yatr, 




9SS-9. H 




Elieier ben Aiariah. and the ZachMk ^M 




of his ancestors, 1 76- ^H 


^■1 Disrespect, removes the Divine 


EUezer of Worms, quoted, on love ^H 




of God, 74-5; on ChaiUvth, no. ^H 




Elijah, held up u ■ model to Hinm, 
39; rebuked for emesalTc zeal, 
51-3; and the Inheiilors of the 
future world, 166; rebuked tor 



the lav of saints. 116; banishes 
the Evii Yeter, 171; reproaches 
God for the Evil Yaer, iSj. 

Elisba, why made to supersede 
Elijah, S3, 3051 uigcs Gehizi to 
repent, 333. 

EJokim, God as Judge, 35. 

Ei Shadai, the God ot pardon. 35-6. 

Enrmy, name for the EvU Yeter, 

Enosh. generation of, rebels, srg; 
cause pain to God, iiij-io. 

Envy, causes death, 345, 2461 ser- 
viceable for a good purpose, 367. 

Epithets for God, 11-3, 16-S. 34. 
35-6; as, used by the Rabbis, jg; 
in the liturgy, 44. 

Esau, identified with Anialek and 
Rome, 99-100. 108; supreme in 
this world, 100; the Torah of- 

Eve, God at the wedding of, 37, 103, 
Evil, name for the Evii Yatr, 143. 
EtH, the punishment of the sinner, 

■93. '94- 
EvQ eye, the, causes death, 145, 
EvU inclination, the. See Evil 

EvU thoughts, indulgence in, pre- 
vents repentance, 330. 

EvU Yatr, the, and the love ol God, 
67 -fi; suppressed by Israel lo 
acknowledge the kingdom of God, 
97-S; Scriptural passages on. 



3S9 

)-, disparages charity, 
it takes posseuion of 
man, 351-j; the heart the seat of, 
J5S-61 ; not equivalent with the 
heart, 358-9; has no dominion 
over the heart Gited with Torah 
359; proininent in Jewish litera- 
ture, 161; the leaven in the dough, 
363-31 a creature of God, 364-6; 
God acknowledges the creation of, 
366, »8o-3; useiot, J66-7; called 
a good quality, 367; the servant 
ol man, 167 ; man responsible for, 
368-g; created for mnn to over- 
come, 169; can be overcome by 
mnn, 369-70; can be turned to 
good purposes, 371 ; how to ban- 
ish, 171-3; the Good Yeter to be 
Stirred up against. 373-3; two 
weapons against, 173; conquered 
by the study of the Torah, 373-5; 
conquest of. an honouring of God, 
ered by the contem- 



I of c 



376; 



remedies against, 277-8; grace 
needed to conquer. 37&-84, 389- 
90; God regrets the creation of, 
384; and free will. 1S4H); to 
cease with the advent of the Mes- 
siah, 390-3; the appearance of, 
10 the righteous and the wicked, 
390; Israel's reward for banish- 
ing, 192; repentance (or. 304, 313, 
314; God prays for the destruc- 
tion of, 31&: killed by a con- 
fession of sin, 338. 

Exaltation, and the imitation of 
God, 304. 

Eiodus, the, due lo the Zachvtk of 
the Fathers, 174, iflo, 185 n.; dc- 
perverter of justice. 



sponds to lust, 346; punishment 


330; (uiameot of the commaud- 


meted out by. 246-7; and vanity. 


ment on usuiy, a condition of, 


148-9, 876; insununeous re- 


230-1. 




Eiodus, the Book of, cited in con- 


connected dosely with idolatry 


nection with the might of God, 


■nd adultery, 350; and sccpti- 


38; with the mercy of God, jS; 
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^^^1 removnl fram the world by sin. 


Grace, Rabbi Akiba an jiuligca- ^H 


^^B Us; leaches Israel how to pray, 


tion by, 15-16; the reason lot ^M 


^^1 157; to be imitated by men, 101- 


Israel's election. Si-s; the rcrc- ^H 


^H 5; the denial ol. the essence of 


Ution an act of, 133-5; needed ia ^H 


^^K an, >331 name given to the Evii 


connectioD nith the Torah lo ^H 


^B Yacr by, 143: ttsponsiblc for 


conquer the EvU Vma, 378; ^| 


^B the existence of the £1^ Yaer. 


prayers for, 178-9; prayers for. 


^^^M 366. 1S0-3 ; regreli the crreation 


in the Utui^, »79-8o; the need 


^H of the Evil Vatr. 184. 




^^^1 ^« also uttder Forgiveness; 


for the ejdslence of the a^it 


^H Kini{dam of Go); Tnmscenden- 


Yatr, iSo-i; needed to subdue ^- 


^H lolUm. 


the Eva Yaa. in the world ^1 


^B Gods, a term applied to Ist»d by 




^H God. 47, 49. 


AUmelech. 183-4; man must ^H 


^H Golden calf, the, indicative of Is- 


■how himself worthy of. 989-90; ^1 


^H rael's tebelliousne^, 86; the sin 


Akibfl on. 306; reserved for this ^1 


^^H of. counteracted by the ZachiUk 


world. 307; repentance an act ^H 


^H of the Fithera, 174 (*«), >8o; 


of. 3^4. ■ 


^^H and the doctrirte of imputed sin, 


Gradousness ol God. the, to be jmi- H 




uted by man, ioi-». ^H 


^V teach repentance, 317. 


Guilt oSering. the, ensures forgive- ^H 


■ G<>od inclination, the. See C«>d 




^B yatr, the. 


pentaoce, 996. ^H 


^B (;d«j Kncr. the, lo the Book of 




^B Chronicles (I), 343: term of a 


Habakkuk, the Book of. cited. In ^| 


^^H Utc dale. 943'> Uic bcarl the seat 


connection with the MmxAk, 1401 ^H 


^^M of. 153, ijlt, 157. 159; represented 


with bearing witness, 147. ^^^ 


^H by men, i6>; a creature of God. 




^H )64'5; preferred by the rfght- 


eluded by the term r<*a». 1.8: ^ 


^^^1 eous.i7[; to be stirred up against 


included in the term Tarak. 1*1- 


^^^1 the EvU Yatr, 371-3; prayers 


6; frequently quoted by the 


^^1 for. 379-80: in the Mcisianic 


Rabbis, isg; included in Vt» 


^^1 


Scriptures, 113; benediction for. ■ 


^H Goodness, the Uw of. akin to holi- 


i>3; how cited in Rabbinic liter- ^H 


^^M neis, 114; defined by Nach- 


alure, 114-5- ^| 


^^1 manides. >I4-;; and insisting 


Sa alio Wisdom, ^M 


^H upon strict justice, ..5. 


Haiachah, the. not subject to mine- ^M 


^B Goodness of God, tnanifested in 




^H the creation. 80, 


Halachic discussions, epithet (or H 


^H Goodness of the world, epithet for 


God in, 34. ^H 


^K God. 16. 


Haltam, quoted, 39, ^^M 


^^1 Gomorrah, and the doctrine of 


Hallevi. Judah. Stt Judah Bal- ^M 


^^F Zachvth. 190; the people of, 


■ 


^^K rebels, 119, ui; the people ol. 




^^1 cause pain lo God, >t9-90. 


lion of death, 171S. ^^M 




Hananiah, jusIiAed in rebelljog ^H 


^H with the kingdom of God, 106-9, 






Hammck, on Pauline Epistles, i8. 

Hatred, a greater sin ttuQ tbe cai- 

dinal sina, 117; causes death, 



the Jewish 



»4S- 

Hnusrath, 
Sabbath, 153. 

Heart, the, causes sin, ao8; in Jew- 
ish literature, 15; n.; as the seat 
ot the Ynrrs, 155-61; the agent 
of sin, 15S1 Dot equivalent la the 
Evil Yaer, 158-9; good, asq; 
accused of io consistency, 359; 
equivalenl to the soul, j6o-i ; in 
the righteous and the wicked, 



Rabbinic Iheotog; uninfluenced, 
Beaven, epithet for God, ai, iS; 



aS. 
Hell, endowed with pre-mundanc 

existence, 118. 
Hellenism, and the Rabbis, 39-40, 

43-3; and its use of God, 4j n. 
Heresy, akin to adultery, la^-d. 
HcTOd, king, alluded to, qj. 
Heitkiah, king, alluded lo, 177. 
Hiddtn-OM. name for the BoU 

Yaa, 144- 
High One, epithet for God, 18. 
High priest, the, the 



Higher criticism, the. on the lite: 
ture produced under the predoi 
nnnce of the Law, ri6. 

HiUel, Rabbi, not a miracle-work 
7; as a modem altruist, 18-rq; 
on the resurrection, loj n. 
the oneness of tbe material 
tbe spiritual life, 145; on material 
uses of the Torab, 154, 1591 
individual rightrousneas, i 



worthy of tbe Divine Prescoce, 



Hillel. tbe school of, on the creation 
of man, 8; on the atoning power 
of the burnt oScring, 399. 

Hiram, of Tyre, reproved (or pride, 
38-9- 

Holiness, the Law a source of, ifiS; 
a motive tor Ihe performance of 
the Law. 168-9; the culmina- 
tion of the Law. 199; grows out 
of the kingdom of God, 199; an 
Imilotie Dti, 199-300, 301-5; 
divisions of, aot; and separate- 
ness. soj ; destroyed by impurity, 
305-9; abstention from things 
superBuous, aii-ia; abstention 
from things permilled, i 



le law ol 



h God, I 



199. 






Holy, applied lo tbe patriarchs 
after their death, 1J3; allribule 
applied to Israel by God, 47. 

Holy Land, the, talk of the people 
in, called Torab, taS. 

Holy One, the, c|Hthet Cor God, ti; 
most frequent oame for God in 
Rabbinic literature, 199. 

Holy Spirit, the, dictates the Torah, 
r 30-1 ; Chon'diUh leads 10 com- 

Hope, leitn for the relation between 

God and Israel, 46. 
Hosea, rebuked for excessive zeal. 



L Cod-3 



love for 



Israel, 61: with the 
performing the I-aw, 1 
ZachMh, i;8; with man's wor- 
thiness ot grace, 389; with re- 
pentance for many sins, 315; 
with confcHion of ilna, 338. 
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HoshnfBh. Rabbi, on wisdom, 197. 


Biblicd authority for, and against, ^| 


Humanising of God, 37-8. 


iSs-7: and the sin o( Adam, 1 88; ^1 




sndthesinofthegoldcncalf, 189; | 


of , in Ihe Book of Levllicua. 110. 


through conlempotiries, 191-5; 


Humbleness, the reason for Israel's 


and secret sins, 194; and the 


election. 60. 


rcTelation, 19s; through po^ i 




terity, ii)S-7- ^d 


JiJ-13- 


Incest, laws on, not a pnctical ^H 


Hypocri];, drlrimentBl to belief in 


consideration, 141. ^^M 


the unity of God, 68-q. 


Inclination, the cril. Se« &d H 


Hypocrites, eicludcd fiom the Di- 


Ye«r. the. ■ 


vine Preseace, iji. 


Inclination, Ihe good. Sec Gm4 ^H 




Y^. the. ■ 








■ 


0;, aio; names for, jn-s; com- 


Individualism in religion, 76-9. ^M 


pared to the unmerciful, aji-a. 


Informer, the office of, perfomuid ^H 


Idolatry, laws on, not s practical 


bythe£vtf rncr, ,5}. ^M 




Inheritance, regulated by the Misb- H 




nab, 3. ■ 


dietary laws leads to, 1071 con- 




sequences of, 133; pride, a form 


Isoac, God condoles with, 37. V 


of, "3-*; anget, a form o(, 1J4; 


5« alio Fathers, the; Patri- ■ 




archs. the. ^ 


ufoUy, »37; .nd the Evtf y«B-, 


Isaac, Rabbi, on the Prophets, ti*. ' 


244, ajo: the cause of sin, agi-i. 


Isaiah, the condition of his propheti- 


JeeoJioPolrtheism. 


cal call. 53; the mouthpiece of 


Idoli, defined, 67. 


the Mosaic rcvdation, ij«. 


imilalh Dti, hdincss ia an, !«- 


Is&iah, the Book of, dted, in coo- 


300; particularised by Abba 


nection wilh Kporalion from God, 


Saul, ^.-,. 


33; with the intimate relation ol 


Immorality, dirties the Torah. 334. 


God to Israel, 47, 50; with the 


5m o/io Adultery; Seiual im- 




|i morality. 


Israel's filial relation to God, 


1^ Immortality, treated by the Aga- 


S4(6«); with Abraham, 50: with 


■ dah. ]. 


God's relation to the GcnlHes, 


^H Impurity, In the sense of sexual 


6j; with the glorification of 




God through creation, 80; with 






^^B 367; caused by s transgrei^on 


prophetical portion for the Day 


^M of a Biblical law. 3oS-q; of 


of Atonement from, 1 19; died, in 


^H thought, iio-ii, IJ3. 


connection wilh the MinMh, 


^V See alio Levitical impurity. 


140 (bii): with humility, 313; 




with robbery. iiB; with neameaa 


^H elHdh. 


10 God. JJ3 (W»); with the attri- 


^K_ Imputed itn, the doctrine of, a 


bute of meny, 140; with the 


^^^^^ counterput of Z«*-IA, 170; 


EvU Yatr, 14]; with the heart. 




i;8; with remedies aBainsl the 
Evii Ycur, 177; with grace lo 
conquer the EvU Yttir, 181 ; 
with [fee will and the EvU Yarr, 
187, gSS; with man's worlhini^ 
of grace. 990 Ibk); with the 
■toning power of the righteous, 
jio; with things that prevent 
repentance, 331. 

Ishmael, Rabbi, on (he pre-mun- 
dane e»istencc of rci>entance, ji4. 

Israel, God teaches Torah to, 37; 
attributes of God applied to, 47; 
higher than the angels, 49 ; prayer 
bjr, acceptable, 49, 50-1; high 
responsibility of, 51-9; prophets 
and patriarchs, atone for, 53; 
attributes of, qualifying it for 
dection, S9-^So; elected by God 
tks the fint-bom, 61 i establishes 
the kingdom of God, B5-6, 88-9; 
rebellious against the kingdom 
of God, 86-B; connected in the 
liturgy with the kingdom of God, 
97; suppresses the evil indina- 
tlan to acknowledge the kingdom 
of God, 97-8; the redemption of, 
and the kingdom of God, 98-103; 
the deposilQiy of the kingdom of 
God, 105; what constitutes 



105-6; 



I of, 



penden 



-'s; e 



with pre-mi 
the Torah pleads for, and against, 
119; wedded to the Torah, 130; 
why made the bearer of Ihe Torah, 
131-3; to share the Torah with 
the Gentilei, 133; its view of the 
Torah, 137; commended for 
joy in the Law, 149-50; taught 
by God how to pray, IS71 holy 
through the commandments, 16S- 
9: lives through the Zackulh of 
the Fathers, 17;: the solidarity 
o^i '9'-S'i ^ hotincss of, 199- 



100; dietary laws the special 
privilege of, 907; delivered lo the 
sword by idolttliy, 113; the 
sanctuary of, destroyed by blood- 
shed, ai5; redeemed from Egypt 
lo fulfil the tommandmenl of 
justice, J30; redeemed from 
Egypt on condition that it obeys 
the commandment on usury, 930- 
I ; purified by Ihe Day of Atone- 
ment, 134; the sin of, removes the 
Divine Presence, S36, 138; weafc- 
ened by sin, 239; apoatasy of, duo 
to the EvU Yarr, 149; needs 
grace to eilenuate its guilt, a8i; 
and the disappearance of the EvU 
Yewr, 391 ; rewarded for sub- 
duing the Evil Yaer, 393; the 
solidarity of, and the atoning 
power of sacrifices, 300-1; re- 
pentance of, 304; lo be punished 
in Ihe future woiid, 307: humble 
under suffering, 310; Ihe right- 
eous and the children alone for, 
310-11; given opportunity for 
repentance, 316; made lo sin. as 
aji example of repentance, 317; 
encouraged to repent for great 
ains, 316; met halfway by God, 
337; must confess sins. 336. 

Stt alio Election of Israel, the; 
Kingdom of God, the. 

Israel, the kingdom of. identified 
with the kingdom ol God, 103; 
safeguards the conception of the 
kingdom of God. 104; adds the 
feature o( material happiness lo 
the kingdom of God, 109-14. 

5« oUb Israel ; Election of Is- 
rael, the; Kingdom ol God, the 
national; Kingdom of God, Ihe 
visible universal. 

Israel, the relation of God to, 46- 
56; terms for, 46-7; reciprocal, 
47-9, 50-1 ; paternal character 
of, 51-6; changed by apostasy, jj 
by declloa, 57. 



d 



Jarob, Bjid the kiagdom of God, E4 ; 
chooses the world to come u his 

Sec alia Fathers, the; Patri- 
archs, the. 

Jcdousy, and the imilation of God, 
S04; Elijah rebuked for, J04-5. 

JehoiBchin, the repentance of, 
acceptable, 336. 

Jehoiakim, spites God. jjo. 

Jeremiah, the Book of, cited, in 
connection with reward for proper 
zeal, 53: with the eleclion of Is- 
rael, 5B; with God's reladon to 
the Gentiles, 63 (bis); with the 
kingdom of God, qq; witb jo; of 
the Law, 151; with prayer, 156; 
with the attachment of Israel to 
God, 300: with the Shccbinnh, 
ais; with the inconsistent heart, 
asg; with the study of the Torab 
u a weapon against the Evil 
¥ttir,i'n; with the grace needed 
to conquer the Evil Yacr, iS>, 
flSi; with the justice to prevail 
in the future world, 307; with re- 
pentance human and divine, J17. 

Jeroboam, the division of the king- 
dom under, rebellion against 
Cod, S7; urged by God to re- 
pent, jig-JO. 

Jerusalem, identi6ed with the king- 
dom of God, 99; cause of the 
destruclioo of, 115; a resident 
of, and the continual burnt o3er- 



70. 
Jcthro, illustiatca the attitude of a 

proselyte, a;. 
Job, Satan's good intentions con- 

ceming. 16H; argues with God 

t^atding the Evil Yna, 173, 180. 
Job, the Book of, dt«<], io connec- 



tion with mao'i rebellimuDesa, 
Sj; with the sinrituaiisaCioa of 
Scriptures, 103; with adultery, 
31*, JJ4-S: with heresy, »a6; 
wilh the justice ol God. 305. 

Jochanan, Rabbi, on robber)' as a 
capital sin, 337-8. 

Jochanan ben Sakkai, as a toodetti 

Joel, the Book of, cited, in connec- 
tion with roan's direct relation to 
God, 44-5 ; with being called by 
the name of God, loi , with the 
Et-ii Yarr, 344; with faating ajid 
repentance, 330. 

Jonah, the Book of, quoted, ia 
connection with efficacious r1^- 
pentance, 335. 

Jose, Rabbi, quoted 00 the mrard 
ol the righleous, 14. 

Jose ben Chaldla, Rabbi, on the 
qualities of God's chosen ones, Gi . 

Joseph, rules over the Evil Ytttr, 
171; the brothers of, defended 
by the Rabbis, 181. 

Joseph Askori, on the Joy d the 
Law. IS.. 

Joshua, IsnuJ under, accept! tlie 
kingdom ol God, B7. 

Joshua, the Book ol. cited, in con- 
nection with Rahnb's acknowl- 
edgement of God, 36. 

Joshua ben Levi, Rabbi, and the 

seven names for fbx EvU Yaer, 
343-4^ on repentance in Ge- 
henna, 3*1 n. 
Joy of the Law, an easential ele- 
ment in the understanding of the 
Law, 146. 148; illustrated In the 
commandment of forgetfulnem, 
i4q: Israel commended for, 149- 
50: Scriptural and Rabbini^ 
quotationi on, i;o-i; mediarval 
writers on, iso-'; a modem il- 
lustration ol, 151-1; illustrated 
OD the Sabbath, i5*-4: iUui- 




trtttd in the pi*yeri, 154-9 ; 
a motive lor the perfonnuice of 
the Law, 168-9. 

Stt also Lnw, the; Torah, the. 

Judsh, Ihc princes of, rebellious 
against God, 87-8, 

Judah, the Sunt (Rabbi). On the 
time when the EvU Yrtrr takes 
possession of man. asj"*; prays 
for grace to conquer the Evil 
Yatr, 379- 

Judah (Judftn), Rabbi, on tnan's 
direct reialioQ lo God. 44-5. 

Judah bcD Eickicl, Rabbi, defines 
Chosidmh, log. 

Judah ben Ilai, RabbE, limits Ihc 
paternal relation between God 
■nd Israel, 54; 1 ■ ' ' 
of God, 103. 

Judah Hallevi, on th 
the Torah, 146. Sa also Kusari. 

Judaism, and individualism, ;5-g; 
to convert the world, 77; aims to 
establish the visible kiogdom of 
God, 791 leaches a universal 
kingdom of God, 93; views oi, 
on poverty, no; view of, on suf- 
fering, hi; insists upon man's 
happiness on earth, iii. 
Ste aim Rabbis, the; etc. 

Judges, the Book of, cited, in con- 
nection with the administration 
of justice, jag. 

Joatlce, in God, jB; the execution 
of, conditions the Torah, 143; 
and the imitation of God, 304; 

bloodshed, 319-30; superior to 
sacrifices as a means of atone- 
ment, 396; God's attribute of, 
evoktd by sin, 139-40; the Rab- 
bis on, jo4-fi; prevails in the 
future world, 307; and repent- 
ance, 391. 



Keduihah, holiness within the limiti 
of the Ijiw, joi. jCHj; original 
meaning of, 305; the reward of, 
317-18. 

SnoiiD Holiness: ChaHMh. 

Kiara, Simon. Set Simon KJara. 

King, epithet (or God, »i. 

Kingdom of God, the, defined by 
the Rabbis, 65; conception orig- 
inalea in the Scriptures, 05; di- 
visions of, (16; universal in its 
aims, 93i conception narrowed 
and enriched by national aspect, 
103-4; bad government incom- 
patible with, 106-9; material 
featurca of. 109-14; dependent 
upon Israel, 114-15; confers 
authorily upon the Law, 116; 
holiness grows out of, 199; the 
yoke of. thrown oS by the Pert* 
ol, 130-1 ; the yoke of, thrown off 
by the respecter of persons, 130. 

Kingdom of God, the invisible, how 
10 receive the yoke of, 66-7; not 
a burden, 70-1; and the dangen 
of quietism, 7B. 

Kingdom of God. the national, in 
(he liturgy. 97. 105; connected 
with the redemption of Israel, 






-15; 

Rotne, 101; the 
104; the spiritual 
features of. 104-6; penitents and 
proselytes in. 106; and material 
happiness, 109-14, 
Kingdom of Cod. the univcnal, in 
the Skfma, 64. 
See also Gentiles, the. 
Kingdom of God, the visiUe. the aim 
of Judaism. 78-9; divisions of. So. 
Kingdom of God, the visible uni- 
versal, dates from the creation of 
man, 81, Si; impaired by sin, S3 ; 

taught by Jacob. 84; established 
by Israel, 84-6, B8-9; Israel 
rebellious against, 86-8; re- 




celvfd b)' Itrael under Joahua. 
tj; in this worid, 89; tenru for, 
S9I ntabliihed by man 
of God's ncaniejs, £9-90; 

oDcept, 90-1 ; and the 
Torah, 9i'i; not polilicikl. 91. 
9j; in the liturgy, 93-6; and the 
unity of God, 96; connected vilh 
the kingdom of Iatoc], 104-6, 114- 

S« aiio Israel, the kingdom of. 

Kingdom of heaven, itie, defined. 

6S-AS9- 

Str alsB Kingdom of God. the. 

Kings (I), the Book of, cited, in con- 

h God's closeness to 



Kings (II), Ihe Book of, cited, in 
connection with Naaman's ac- 
knowledgement of God, 36; with 
imputed sin, 1S7; with sin as 
rebellion. 119; with the repent- 
ance of Manasieh, 31H, 319. 

Eingahip, tlie, ol God, and his abode 
in heaven, 31-1; begins with the 
cmtlon of man. Si, S3. 
Stc also Kingdom of God, the. 

Kneading, forbidden on Ihe Sab- 
bath, 153. 

Korsh, alluded to, 11a; given op- 
portunity for repentance, 316. 

Ktuati, the, by Judah BflUevi, 

Lamb, tcnn for the relation between 
God and Israel. 47. 

Lamentations, Ihe Book of. cited, in 
connection with Jeremiah's proper 
zeal, 53; with the kingdom of 
God, (>T, wilh Ihe weakening in- 
fluence of sin, ijg; with the al- 

Ijiw, the, not connected with hard- 
ness, 34; the allegorising method 
directed against, 40-1; fulfil- 



ment of, euy lo 9 child of God, 
5S; derive* its authority from the 
kingdom of God, 1 16; not a cor- 
rect rendering of Tocah, 117; 
holiness the tiigheit achiereroent 
of, r99; relation of KtdMsfuK 
and Chasidutk 10, joi ; overruled 
by God, lor the sake of repent- 

Stt aha Joy of the law; LegaJ- 
ism: Leviticaliam 1 Mosaism; 
Torah, the. 

Leaven in the dough, the, the £1^ 
Yaa, 361-3; idenafied with the 
Evii Vtta in a prayer, i6j-6; 
God taJies Ihe responsibility (or, 
3bt, iBa; good purpose of, ae>6-S. 
Stt alse Bvii Yetrr, the. 

Legalism, charged to be the pre- 
dominant element in Jewish 
theology, 33-4 ; misunderstood, 
117. 

Set also Law, Ihe; Levitical- 
ism; Mo«aism; Torah, the. 

Legends, on Ihe revelation, 130-;; 
universulistic tendency of, 131-*. 

Levilical impurity, sacrifices in- 
tended for. J9*; the Day of 
Atonement concerned with. 301. 

Leviticalism, not antagonistic 10 
Prophctism, 119. 

Leviticus, the Book of. cited, in con- 

wilh the election of Israel. 58; with 
Ihe sanction of the l.aw. 116; 
Scriptural portion for the Da; of 
Alonemenl from, 119; contains 
the essential prind[de claimed by 
Chrislianity and bumonity, 119^ 
ao {bis); dted, in connecdon with 
Ihe inlenlion to underlie sacri- 
fices, 160; with God's covenant 
with the patriarchs, 171 {bis); 
with the doctrine of imputed sin, 
19a (itj); with the holiness ol 
Urael. 90o; with holiness through 
separation, aos, 311; with sex- 




tul immoreliC?, 106; with rd>- 
lions between man and hia lellow, 
J15; with love of neighbour, 
336-7: with justice, 130; with 
spiritual coiruplioa, 3J5; with 

with the {{ood heart, 159; wjlb 
the removnl of the Etril Yettr, 
31)3; with the pUDishment of 
sinnera, 393; with the limited 
efficacy of sacriEces, 395; with 
the sifc ol the aacrifirc, 397; 






with 



encouraging sinneis to tepcnt, 
3=1- 
Liani, excluded from the Diuinc 

Libertinism, and the observance 

of the Torah. 111. 
Life of the world, epithet lor God, 

Light, the, of the first day, con- 
cealed bj sio. lyj. 

Light of the world, epithet for God, 
36. 

Lfmitalioo theory ol the Cabalista. 
i>a. 

hUhiHak, defined as single- minded - 
DOB in the performance of ihc 
Law, 159-61; Bltaincd through 
the performance of the Law, 161 ; 
eidudes the idea of reward, 163-3. 
Ste aha Reward. 

Liturgy, the, a source for Rabbinic 
theology, 3, 9-1 1 ; as a thcologic 
test (or the Talmud, to; early 
origin of, 11 ; in the Talmud, 11 ; 
free from alien epithets for God. 
44; the fatherhood of God in, 
S4-6; theelecdonof lataclin, 57; 
the kingship pta^n in. universal 
in tone, 9J-6; the Idogdom of 
God in. 97, 105; on the Torah as 
a source o( joy. 147: and the 
doctrine of Zachulh, 184; and 
prayers (or the dead, 1^; on 
holi n eaa, aiB; prayers (or grace 



iX 365 

to conquer the EvU Yettr In, 179- 
80; diiUy prayer (or repentance 

Stt also Prayer; Prayer Book, 
the; Prayers, the, of the syna- 
gogue. 
Lord of the World, epithet for God, 

31, 36. 

Lost things, keeping, prevents re- 
pentance. 330. 

Love of God. the, the reason for 
Israel's election, 6i ; defined, 67- 
70; unconditional, 68; incom- 
patible with love of self, 68-9; & 
longing for God, 69-70, 73-6; 
must be disinterested, 73, 74; 
and the irisiblc kingdom of God, 
78-9; a constituent of the Torah, 
i4fi. 147; the only proper motive 
for the worshipper, i6j; the mo- 
tive for performance of the Law, 
167-9. 

Lovingkindness, works of, a weapon 
against the Evil Yaer, 373; have 
atoning power, 313. 
Set alio Charity. 

Lust, corresponds to the Evil Yatr, 
146; in the soul of man, >6o 1 the 
world basdJ on, 3^7, 

Sec also Sexual immoralll3F. 

Luther, quoted, on the intimate re- 
lationship of God and man, 51 n. 

Luzzatto, Moses Chafim. on love 
of God, 69-70; on the joy of the 
Law. iji; on ChasidVh, 109 o. 

Lydda, alluded to, 316. 

Maacah. mother of Absalom, al- 

l.Jid to. .,]. 
Maimonides. and Isiael's election, 

57; DD liie Miraiolh, nj; on the 
Sabbath, 153; on the Fulfilment 
of the MiraiUh, 165; on repent- 
ance, jji; on the nature of re- 
pentance, 335; oD prayer and 
repentance, 339. 
iiakam. Set Space. 



^^^^^^^^^^^ INDEX ^^^^™ 


^H Hdtch!, the mouCfapiece of the 


Meekness, the reason for Israel's ^M 




election, 60. ^M 


^H Mslachi, the Book of. cited, in 


Meir Ibn Gabbu, quoted, od Iovt; ^M 




of God, 6g. 7S-6. ^M 


^H GDd.sS; with piurity of motive in 


Mcmra. epithet for God. 35: (Wonl) ^M 


^^^1 periormajice of the Law, t6o-i ; 


as used by the Rabbis, 39, 43 n. ^M 


^H with hereiy. 316; with God u 


Men of the Great Assembly, and the ^H 


^^1 judge and vitness, 147; w'l'< tli< 


BvU Ya<T. )46-j, sso. ^1 


^^H encouraging of repentance in 




^^^1 uaneis, 311 ; with repentance 


Merdful One. epithet for God, 34. H 


^^m human and Divine, 317. 


Mercy. God's attribute of. tunxd ■ 


^B Malady, the name for the EvU 


into justice by sin. 139-40; and 


^H K<!>f)'. 144. 




^H Man, the creation of. and God't 


by the "right hand" of God. J13. 


^H ldogship,Bi,!,3; afreeagenl. 81- 


Mercy of God, to be imitated bj 


^^^1 a; the centre of creation. Si; {□ 


men, aoi, 201; in the interpreta- 


^H rebellion. 83; effect of his con- 




^H sdousntas of God, 80-90; the 


s.5^i6; lack of. equal to a denial 


^^^1 master of bis inclination!, 170-3. 


of the law. aji-i; the wotld 


^H Manuseh, a Perek d. »i; his re- 




^^1 pcniaoccaccepuble loGod,3IB- 


Merits of 'the Fathers, the. See 




Zachulh- 


^■ highest degree. 310. 


Messiah, the, pre-muudane cdstence 


^H Mannm. good. God a model of, 303. 


of the nam^ etc., of, 13 n.. 59. 


^H Msrcion. Hamack on, t8. 


ij8; and the kingdom of God. 


^^H Marriage laws, in the Mishnah, i. 


100, 101-31 poverty delays the 


^^^1 Martyrdom, enjoined to prevent the 


coming of. 114; eialtcd beyond 




tlie patriarchs, 174; the advent 




Of, to banish the Evil Yaer, 190- 


^H iiaihai. the. Set Megoric inter- 




^H pretation of Scripture. 




^^H Master of all Creatioa, epithet for 


the Agadah. 3. 


^H God, », 34. 


Messianic time, the, and the tinlt; 


^^B Masters, slights put upon, prevent 


of God, 96. 


^H repentance, 330. 


MeUtron. read into the Book of 


^H Material, term not used in Rab- 


Eiodus,4i. 


^^H binic literature, 144, 


Micah. the Book of. cited, in con- 


^^H Material happiness, a feature of the 


nection with the M^tuelh. 140; 


^H national kingdom of God, 109-14; 


with the grace needed to con- 


^H andrdigion, 111. 


quer the Evil yaiT. j8i ; with 


^H Utchilta. the. censures Israel for 


the atoning power ol the buint 


^H deferring the kingdom of God, 86; 


offering, SOS- 




Michael, angel, not a mediator. 4S. 


^^^1 Prophets and Hagiographa in, 


67; may not approach Moses. 


^H_ Mediatorship, denounced bj the 


^^^^^ lUbbis, 11, 41- 


the Bible, iio. 




works, tbeologit 

Midrashim, the. Srt Rabbia, the; 

Rabbinic 
Ministering angEls, sunoundiDg 

- 1. .«, 3.. 
Uiiadei, in Rabbinic literature, $-' 

tdabari, justified in rebelling aguosl 
Nebuchadnezzar. 107. 

Mithnnh, [he, chaTHCtcT of (he con- 
tents, 1; drawbacks as a Iheo- 
logjc source, 3-4; liturgical pas- 
BBgrs in, 1 1 ; on the Evil Yaet, 
»4S. "6. 

Missionary enterprises, and the 
Rabbis, 132, 

Ifinfutt. tbe, complementary to 
the Torah, 117-18; the number 
and divisions of, according to R. 
Simloi, ijS. 141-3; denounced as 
a burden. 138-9; the number of, 
interpreted hoioiletjcally, i3if--4o; 
which were obsolete in the time 
of the Rabbis, 141 ; which were 
restricted in their application. 141 ; 
character of, 142; inclusiveness 
oi, 149-4; how considered by 
Israel. 14B; salvation not de- 
pendent on Ihc number ful- 
filled, 164-fl; a source of holi- 
ness, 168-Q; doctrinal value of, 

"Modernity," and the Rabbis, ig- 

Moloch, laws on sacrifices to, not a 
practical consideration. 141. 

Mommsen, on Ihe cruelty of the 
Roman government, 108-9 n. 

Montaigne, quoted. 39. 

Moral principles o[ the revelation, 

Mosaism, not antagonistic to Pioph- 

Sie also Law, the; Legalism; 
Leviticaiiam ; Torah, the. 
Mtwei, fonu of his admowledgcDunt 



of God, 3fi; appearance of God to. 
a proof of God^s omnipresence, 
39; buried by God. 37; oHers 
himself as an atoning sacrifice, 53, 
310; exalted place of. as a 
prophet, iiB, 114 n.; captures the 
Torah from heiveu, 130; in- 
Btrucled in bU the deductions 
from the Torah, 134-s; and the 
appointment of judges, 143: in- 
vokes the Zackulk of the tribes, 
i7>-3; invokes Ihe Zachuth oF 
the Fathers, 174] the meekness 
of, 113; the effect ol sin on. 337- 
8; name given to the Evil Year 
hy. 343; reproaches Cod for the 
Evil Yaer, 183; prays for the 
regeneration ol the sinner, 316, 
Moses Loeb, of Sasow, on scepti- 

Mother. term for the relatioD be- 
tween God and Israel. 47. 

Mothers, the, in the sense of tbe 
wives of Ihe three patriarchs, 171. 

Murder, and (he doctrine of im- 
puted sin, 196; a cardinal sin, 
105; different kinds oE, 113; un- 
known, sacrifice (or, 301; not 
subject to repentance, 333. 
See aJsa Bloodshed. 

Mystic, a, on repentance, 334- 

Mysticism, and God's abode, 1S-9, 
31; in Judaism, 76; defined by 
De Wette, 77; and law, 78. 

Mystics, (be, on the reciprocal rela- 
tionship of Cod and Israel, 47-8; 
on (he lore of God. 68-70, 71-6; 

and combinations of letters, i: 
their view o( the Torah, 135; 

heart as the seat of the Yntrs, 



Nosman, illustrates the attitude o 

a proselyte. 15-6. 
Nachmanidea, on imputed liii, lU B. 



J 



Nairativts. the, of the 

regarded, i>o. 
Nationalism, uid tbe Toiah, 105- 

Naiarite. a, cuts oQ hair to subdue 

Ihe EvU Vatr, »J7. 
Nazir, the, the holiness o[, iii-ii, 
Nebuchadneziat. justified rebellion 



New Year, the, the kingdom of God, 
in the litui^ of, 53-4, 105. 

NaiUti, Talmudic tractate, alten- 
tion to, idenli&ed with Ckaii- 




trrpi'Dtance of the 



Noah, and Ihc doctrine of impulfd 
Bin. 195 ; saved for tbe sake of his 
children, 196; the dietary laws 
distinguish Israel fmm the de- 
scendants of (JM oho Gentiles, 
the), 107. 

Namism. Sn Legalism. 

JVonoi, not a correct re 
Torah, 117: applied lo tbe 
Prophets and HagioBrapha, laj. 

Numbers, the Book of, cited, in con- 
nection with Che faithfulness of 
Israel. 59; with the superionty of 
the Torah, iig; with Ihe joy of 
the Law, kd; with the holiness 
of fulfilling Biblical command- 
ments, >oS; with Ihe Penk el. 
aiti with humility, »j: with 
the weakeidng inSuence of sin, 
139: wilhlhe Nazarile, 149; with 
free will and the EniS Vetrr, 1S7; 
with the intention underlying lac- 
lifice, 198; withthei 
of [he continual b 
'59- 




Ferushim, those who abstain from 

Ihingi superfluom, 3ti. 
Prira, an epithet tor Abraham. 173, 
Pharaoh, type of man deified, 3g: 

why God hardened his bcatt, 3, 
Phenomena, naliual, warn men 

rrpenl. 315. 
Piyutim, fidiong. lenn applied 



the 



Bible. 1: 



Fledge, taking the, of the poor, pre- 
vents repentance, 330, 

Floughiog, forbidden on the Sab- 
bath. ,53. 

Polytheism, disguised, detrimenlaJ 
to belief in Ihe unity of Cod, 6B- 



penlance, 331 . 

Forek ei, defined, 330-1. 

Poverty, inconaistent with Ihe king- 
dom of God, no; the Rabbis 
on, 1T3-13; a remedy igainit the 
EviJ Yair. 57a. 

Power, the, of God, jB. 

Prayer, heard instantaneously by 
God, 31 : defined by a medixval 
Rabbi, 41; by Israel, acceptable 
to God, 4g, 50-L ; characterised 
by the Rabbis, ts6>7: devotion 
indispenaable in, 156-q; proper 
motive for, 161; tenders the 
Zachuth of the FatheTi efficacious, 
180; invalidated by robbery, iiS- 
5, 134 ; accompanying repentance, 

Praycr, a, by a girl regarding the 
EvS Yner, 165; by a Rabbi re- 
garding the leaven in the dough, 
365-6; by a Rabbi regarding the 
Eva Yeur, J 77. 

Prayer Book, the, and the charge o[ 
ft transcendental God in Rabbinic 
theology. 31-3, "5; term for the 
kingdom of God in. Si). 

Sa aljo Liturgy, the; Prayer; 
Prayers, the, of the sjmagogue. 



^EX 3,3 

Players, by Rabins, for grace to 

conquer the EvU Varr, 278-9. 
Prayers, the. of the synagogue, 

illuslrale the joy of Ihe I^w, 

154-9; composed by the Rabbia, 

■SS- 
Prc-mundane existences. 13 and n., 

59-60, 80, H7, i»8-9, ijs, 31*. 
Presence, Ihe Divine. Sa Shethi- 

nah, the. 
Pride^ a form of idolaliy, 113-4- 
ProfonatiDn of the name of God, 

caused by idolatry, nj; a sin not 

subject to repentance, 398, 339. 
Prohibitive laws, the number of, 13S. 
Property laws, in the Mishnah, i. 
Prophecy, equivalent to holiness. 



antagonised by 



Prophetistn, 
Mosaism. 119, 

Prophets. Ihe, atone for Israel, 53, 
310; plead with God for Isiad, 
53-4; demand punishment by 
death, rather than repentance, 
3=.V 

Prophets, the, the books of, some- 
times cwludcd by the term Terah, 
riS; sometimes considered less 
than the Pentateuch, 118; in- 
cluded in the lerm Turak. i3i-«; 
lessons from, accompany the Pen- 
laleuch portions, lai; frequently 
quoted by the Rabbis, i»; bene- 
diction for, 113; dependent on 
the Penlateuch, t>4; how died 
in Rabbinic literature, 114-5. 

Proselytes, transitory character of 
opinions on, 9-10; inclined 10 
transcendentalism in acknowl- 
edging God, is-6; and cpilhits 
for God, 46; in the kingdom of 
God. 106, 

roverbs, the Book of, cited, in 
connection with the wisdom of 
God. 38; with Ihe glorification of 
God through Crcalioo, 80; with 



wUaai. ts7, 1*9; with the w*r* 
of the Tonh, 143; «ith the Zo- 
thtitk of a pioui cootempomT. 
1 90 ; with the doctriDC of imputed 
At. 193; <n>h the Zackutk of a 
pious posttrily^ 197; with the strict 
UIcrpretatiOD of the Ijw, )i6 
{Irii): with prklc, 113; with the 
contaminatioD of no, 934; with 

E/eS Yatr. »Ay. with nn as the 
tsuse'of death, 147; with free 
will and the Evil Yaa, iS; (6u)- 
wfth tlie punishinent of sinners. 
>93: with the limited e&cacy of 
Mcrifi<ea, iqG; with atoarmcnl 
through suffering, 309; with 
death -bed repentance, 340- 
Paalms, the. died, in connection 
with Araboth, iS, ji \ with the 
abode of God. ^i, 36; with the 
wealth o( God, 38; with Iirad 
tonaken bi^ God. 43; with the 
title applied bj God to Israel. 47; 
with the election of tsrae], 58; 
with the unity of God. 69; with 
longing for God. 70; with the 
kingthip of Gud. Si, 90, q7, 9H. 
9qi and (he Low, 116; cited, in 
connection with the power of 
God's work, iii; with the ex- 
tent of the Torah, ijj; with the 
Torah as the bride of Israel, 130; 
with the Uimiatk. 140; with the 
IndusireDeas of the Torah. 144: 
divested of Lidividualistic ten- 
dency. 155; cited In connection 
with devotion in ptarer, 156. 157; 
with performing the Law without 
leferencc to reward, 161-3 {bis); 
with theeascDtia] commandments, 
164; with Dcgalive and positive 
virtue, 167; with the Zathutk of 
■ pious ancestry, 183; with re- 
venge, 104; with exaltation. 304; 
with pride. »j; with the weak- 
BiinK Inflwti-T of tin, 139; with 



the Eea Yaa, I4». »43. S44 (KiX 
>4S; wJthseiualintercotUBe,*53; 
with the dean heart, ajgi with 
the stud; tA the Tonb as a 
weapon against the Burit Yent, 
174; with gtacc to cooquer the I 
Einl Ytttr. 78 (iii); with free 
will and the Evil Yaa, sM; 
with the punishment of slnnen, 
1931 with pardon granted by 
God, J94-S (ftu); with the in- 

with humility in suffering. 310; 
with the act of revelation. 311; 
with mercy through repentance, 
313; with God's instruction in 
Kpentance. 314-1^; with repeot- 
ance buman and Divine, 317 
(Wj). j.8- 
Pseudo- Jonathan, 00 the Earil Yav, 

Punishment, the, of the sinner. 193, 
>94, 304- 
Ste aisa Reward and punish- 



Queen, ei^thet of the Sabbath, 134- 
Rab. and the strict interpretation of 

Rabba. defines Ckasiduth, S09. 

Rabba Bar bar Chans, and the 
strict interpretation at the Law, 
»t;-T6. 

Rabbinic literatun. as a tbeolo^ 
source, i-q, ii-ifi. 
Sa Rabbis, the. 

RabUs, the, supposed character- 
istics of, 3; as miracle- wotkeia, 7; 
on faith, 14; on sin, (4; on the 
doseness of God to man, 14-8, 
'5-30, 3', 33; epithets for God 
used by. 16-B, 34: and the doc- 
trine of a personal God. 30; tbnr 
view of the Law, 34 ; on the name* 
of Cod, 3S-6; on corporeal tetma 
sptdied (a God, 36-7; delight in 



humanising God, 37-8 ; abject to 
deifying man, $&-g; and the 
allegorising method. 39-44; rev- 
erence of. (or the Scriptures. 41-3; 
Bubstilule (he Tetiagrammaton 
for the epithets for God, 46; 
terms applied by, to tbe telation 
between God and IsraeJ, 47 ; 
on the reciprocal relation between 
God and Israel, 48-^, ;o-t ; on 
the fatherhood of God. 51-6; on 
the election of Israel. S8-64; de- 
One the kingdom ol God, 6;; 
on love of God, 66-S. 79; on 
freedom in the kingdom of God, 
70-j; on the character of the 
reward of the righteous, 78; on 
the creation of man as a frre 
agent. Si ; on the kingship of 
God, Si; on Israel's establish- 
ing the kingdom of God, 85-6, 
SS-q: on man's righteousness 
and the kingdom of God, 89^1 ; 
on the Torah and the kingdom 
of God, 91-j; on the form 
ol government, ga; on the na- 
tional kingdom of God, 






what 



107-9; 0° material happiness 
connected with the national 
kingdom of God. 109-14; on 



ideal 






employer 



relation 

between Israel and the kingdom 
of God, TM-is; on the sanction 
of the Law, 116; on the relative 
value of Moses and the other 
prophets, 118; on the books of the 
Prophets, 119, 1 14 ; on the Torah 
u the word of God, 1 lo-i ; on the 
Book of Genesis. 111; on extra- 
legal dements in the Torah, lai ; 
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frequentl; quote tbe Propheti 
and Hagiographa, iii; include 
tbe Hagiographa in the Scrip- 
tures, 133; eilend the use of 
Torah beyond the Scriptures, 116; 
on Ihe Torah as wisdom, t»7; 
attitude (owai-d missionary enter- 
prises, 131; on the pregnant 
meaning of the Torah, r34; on 
the Torab as God's will, 136-7; 
Mitivcth obsolete in the time of, 
141 ; on tbe indusiveness of the 
Torah, 143-4; make no division 
between material and spiritual, 
144-6; the Torah a source of 
joy to, 146-7, 150-'; on (he 
Sabbath, i5>-4: accused of 
medianical tendencies, 155; the 
composers of the liturgy, ijj; 
on prayer. 155-7; on purity of 
motive in the performance of 
the Law. 1 60-1 ; on reward and 
punishment, 161-3; on negative 
and positive virtue. 166-7; oo 
love as the motive for the per- 
formance of the Law, 167-9; ™° 
the ancestors whose Zachutk li 
invoked, 171-3; on the Fathers, 
■T3~S: on the ZaiAwJb of a pioui 
ancestry, 176-7, 181-5; 1™' I" 
Zachuth of tbe Fathers, r77-8; 
impute unlimited efficacy to it, 
178-81; on imputed sin, 186-9; 
on the Zachutk of a pious con- 
temporary, 189-1)0; on the *oU- 
dftttty of Israel, 191-5; on im- 
puted sin through posterity, 196- 
7; on tbe Zackulh of posterity, 

Dei. 199-100; on the Imhation 
of God by man. 101-5; "J" >e»uai 
immorality, 105-6; on the dietary 
laws, 107 ; on acts provoking dii- 
gust. 307; on Chasidalh, 109-101 
on the law of goodness, iij-16; 
■ilh God, 1 



deGoc sin as rebellion, 319-10; 



^^^^^ST^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^M on maij. ajo-i : on wpsratioa 


£eM>'«"u •'f ClandMK by EUe- H 


^^^1 from God, iji-j; on the coo- 


zer of Worms, quoted, 310. ^H 






^H as foUj. 336--T. on the Uighting 


in,iM. H 


^^M influEnce of sin, 337-40; on un- 


Rrmnani, the, of Israel. eaubUihta ^M 




the kingdom of God, 8S-9. ^H 


^^1 two yaers. 143; give vitious 


Rrnan, quoted, 155. ^H 


^H names to the Evil Yarr, 343-4; 


Reparation, a condition of accept- ^H 


^^M on tbe activity of the Evii Yaer, 


able repentance, 333. ^^^ 


^^^M >44-T ; Of the period in which 


See also Restitution. ^H 


^^1 the Evil Ytter t»lces possession of 


RepenUnce, treated by the Aga- ^| 


^^^1 man, a; 1-5; do not consider 




^H man corrupt, abi; keep to the 


by God, 31; endowed with pre- 


^H golden mean, 9641 on the leaven 


mundane ciislence, 138, 314; 


^^H in the dough, 3661 on weapons 


lestores efficacy to the ZaclMh 


^H against tbe BvU Yaa. 173; oo 


of the Fathers, 180-1, 183 n.; en- 


^^1 the us« of the study of the Toioh 




^^1 against tbe Evil Yaa, 1751 on 


ways of achieving. 394; must 


^^H ascetic remedies against the EvU 


accompany socrifices, ai)4, I9&-7> 


^^H Yacr. 377; on giace lo conquer 




^H tbe Evil r«T. 378-84; on the 


303-3; lor the Evil Yatr. 304, 




313; prayer for, 313; the only 


^^H the intention underlying sacri- 


means of atonement, 313; urged 


^^H eces,3Q7-S; on the Day of Atone- 


by God himself, 3M-16, 319; 


^H ment. 301-4; on the Justice of 






31B, 31S-6, 333-4; Manasseh an ^H 




eitreme instance of, 318-19, 3>o; ^^| 


^^1 God'i instruction of men in re~ 


through fear, of a low order, 330; ^H 


^H penlance, 314-iS; o" relapsing 


and restitution, 310; encouraged ^H 


^B into sin, 339. 




^H Rshab. illustrates the attitude of 


and sinners, 311; oppoMd by 


^^^1 the proselyte, 36. 


the angels. 331-3; and God'« 


^H Reaping, forbidden on the Sabbath, 


attributes of justice and meiry, 


^H >53- 


331-4; the good portion u^gDcd ^^ 




to this world, 334: an act Of ^H 


^^1 sin, S3; the sin of Israel, S6-g; 


grace. 314; depends on the ini- ^H 


^H definition of sin by the Rabbis, 


(iative of man. 334, 397> 334; ^H 




false shame not to stand in (he ^^ 


^^1 RedpiDcal relation between God 


way of. 334-5; need not be 


^^H and Israel, 47-9, 50-1. 


public. 316; a mutual relation 




between God and man. 337-8; 


^^H sacrifices, limitrd in eRicacy, 395- 


incfEcacioiis in five cases. 318- 


^^^1 7; through death and stifiering. 


30, 333; prevented by twen^- ^^ 


^^^1 307-8 ; through confession of sin. 




^H 


on. .IJ'. 335. 339; intffiMclou* ^H 


^^H Sa alto Atonement, Repenl- 


after three warnings. 331; must ^H 







333; 

the T. 



1 niTitic'i view of. 



arts, 334-s; must be accom- 
panied hy confession of sin. 335- 
8; and prayer. 33S-9; and fait- 
iag, 339-40; OD the death-bed, 
340-1 ; daily, 341; during the 
Ten Penilenlial Days. 341; not 
limited to special seasons, 343-3. 
Set aim Penilence. 

RestitutioB, a condition ot atone- 
ment for moral sins, 396, 303 ; aod 
repentance, 330. 
Sfe alsB Reparalion. 

Resurrection, controversy about the 
Scriptural authority for the belief 



RevelatioD, the. indlspcDsable to 
the existence of the world, 118-9: 
the day of, in Rabbinic literature, 
130-1; universatistic feature of, 
'3'-'. '3J. '3S; BIO™' featurea 
of, unacceptable to the Gentiles, 
13»; anadof grace. 133-5; due 
to the Zackuth of the Fathers, 1 74 ; 
and the doctrine of imputed sin. 
195; Ihe act of, made dependent 
upon the children of the Israelites, 
3»'- 
5ce aiio Law. the 1 Pentateuch, 

Revenge, and the imitation of God, 

Reward, Ihe, of the righteous, R. 

the periormance of the Law. 167, 
169. 
See also Lishmah. 
Reoard and punishment, in the 

Rabbinical system, 16S-3. 
■Right hand," the, of God, repn:- 
senls the attribute o[ mercy, 3)3, 
Righteous, the, reward of , 14; com- 
pose the kingdom of God, io6i 
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bow they differ from the wicked, 
»70-i; and the appearance ot 
the EvU YettT. 990; Ihe atonfcg 
power of, 310, 

Righteous One of the worid, epithet 
for God, lb. 

Righteousness, imputed. See Za- 

Righlcousness, treated by the Agi- 
dah, 3; establishes the kingdom 
of God. B9-90, 93; culminatet 
in hdiness, 199; and the Ziukulh, 
176. iSo, 1S9-90; of God, to be 
imitated by man, 301. 

Ritual observances, attacked by the 
Em/ yner. 15'- 

Robbeiy, a form of bloodshed, 317- 
q; invalidates sacrifices, aiS; 
invalidates charity, iiS; invali- 
dates prayer, 338-9, '341 iiot 
subject to repentance, 333. 

Rome, identified with the enemiei 
of the kingdom of God, 99-io'i 
106-9; obedience to. enjoined 
upon Israel, 107; objection to 
the government of. 107-S; con- 
sidered corrupt by the Rabble 



on what conalitutea 
n. 105; defines the 
1641 on relapdnB 



Saadya, Rabbi, 

worshipper, 
into sin, 339. 

Sabbath, the, man the lord of. 15a; 
attacks upon, 153-3; illustrate* 
Ihe joy ot the Law. 153-4; 
celebrated by the observen of it, 
153-4; epithets Bi*" <». >S4; 
profanation ol. due to the Evit 
Vtttr, 146. 

Sacrifices, invalidalcd by robbery. 
138; accompanied by repent- 
ance, »94, 19O-;; limited in effi- 
cacy as a means of nlonement, 
3DS-T, charity superior to, aifi; 
efEcacy depends upon the inten- 
tion, 997-8^ Btoning powa ■•- 



^B 378 INDEX ^^^^^^H 


^H ifgntd to, b; the Rabbit. 300-1; 


Mo«Loeb.0f Saso.. Ill; d<ic ^| 


^^B suBering compMtd ti^ 3"*-9; 


to the £«f Yaa. 291^. ^H 


^^B dath compared to, 310; Uw 


ScoSers. otdudcd from the DMdc ^H 


^^H Toiah and chsntf compuid to. 


Presence. 23J, ^M 






^H J>3- 




^^H Salctf, term (or the rdatioa bHwon 


the kingdom of God in, 6s-«; V 


^H God and laraei, 46. 


included in the term ron.*, i)t- ^ 




6; knowledge of, requited of the 


^^H Sainti, uuociale with sincen to 


TalmidChacham.iaa. 


^^1 encourage lEpeataace, jii. 


Sti aim Law, the; Peatsteuch. 


^^H "Saints, The, Chaplen of," mir- 


the; Piopheta, the; Tonh, the 


^H ades reported in. 6. 


Secret sin. Set Kn, secret 




Sectarianism, how dealt with In 




Rabbinic literature. 10 and a.; 


^^H filled, 164'. secured b; the {ul&l- 






Scriptural inler^retatioiu, 36- J. 


^^^1 6; lecured by negative viituea. 


5«fcr Elijah, the, term for Ida iD. 


^^1 166-;; depends upon the actioni 


'ij. 


^^H ol man, iSi, iBg. 




^^H Salvation, term for the relation 




^H between God and I<rael. 46- 


pentnnce, 319. 330. 333. 


^H Samacl. identified with the EvU 


5m oJid Tempting. 


^H Yatt, 946. i6>. 




^H Samarium, the, on what is to be 


love of God. 68. 


^V indiKJed under Torah. 123. 




^B Samuel (I), the Book of. cited, in 


of others, prevents repentSQce, 




33"- 


^H of the world. i7j; with the Za- 




^H. thvik of posterity, 197. 


Nachmaaides on, iii-i>. 


^B Samuel (11}. >he Book of. dted, in 


J« Holinas. 


^^1 connection with Israel in rebcl- 


Separation between God and man. 


^^1 lion, 87: vith the righteoua as 


caused how, 331-3. 


^^H the pillars of the spiritual world, 
^^H Samuel dc Oiedo, quoted, on dis- 




Serpint, the, identified with the Evil 






^^1 Samuel Hakaton, wonby of the 


Senual immorality, denounced hy 


^^H Divine Presence, 138, 


the Rabbis, SD5-6; due to the 


^H Saun, Identified with the £1^ 


Evil Ytttr, 346: aSects the 


^^H Yaer, iu~i, >5'~>. 'f"^: har- 


minority of men, 250. 




Ste alte Adultery. 


^^1 JoU '(A; cannot enter the Deth- 


Sexual intercourse, subject to re- 




strictions, 111; lunled with ain. 


^^1 Scapegoat, the, the atoning power 






Shame, not to atand in the way <d 


^H Scepticiim, reason for, giveo by 


repentance 3»*-S- 



k 



ShamTTin-i, not » mirade-worker, j. 

Sbammai, the school of, on the tn- 
atinn of roan. B; on the atoning 
power of the buml oQering. 199. 

Shcchiwh, epithet for God, 33. 

Shcchinali, the, as used b; the Rab- 
bb, 39; removed by idolaliy. 393; 
removed by pride, aij; not re- 
spected by a violent man, 134; 
removed by adultery, IM-S; ra- 
mQvcd by murder, aiO; removed 
t^ sluider, 137; removed by the 
bad adminbtrntion of justice, 
■mj-jo; removed by disrespect, 
■ja; removed by sin in general, 
■]3-j. 138; classes of persons 
excluded from, 333; revealed 
upon the removal of the £11^ 
Yacr. 393. 

Shedding of blood. Sec Bloodshed; 

Shema, the, and the universal 
kingdam of God, 64; and the 
kingdom of God. 65, 66-;, 



infessioi 



ir the relation be- 
tween God and Israel, 46, 49. 

Shirah (Song), the, and the kingdom 
of God, 85, 

Sha/ar, the sound of the. as invi- 
tation to repentance. 341, 

Simlai, Rabbi, on the Miaailli, 
138-40. 

Simon. Rabbi, on Israel's connec- 
tion with the kingdom of G<xl, 
g8. 

Simon ben Jochai. on the responsi- 
bility of God for the enslence of 
the Evil Vaer, 181. 

Simon the Just, on [he Evil Yaer, 
34a-fl. 

Simon Kiara. on the Mitvoik. 141. 

Simon ben Lakish. Rabbi, on the 
abode of God, 30-1 ; sums up 
the activity of the BvU Yntr, 
34«, »4S. 

Sin, treated by the Agadah, y, the 



RabUs lui, 14: separates man 
from God. 33 ; has no effect upon 
the paternal relation between God 
and Israel, 541 angels incapable 
of, 81 ; disfigures man and the 
world, 83; counteracted by the 
Zackutk of the Fathers, 174; 
caused by the heart and the eyes, 
aoS; defined by the Rabbis as 
rebellion, aig-ai; causes the 
separation of man from God, 
'3»-i >4i ', various equivalents 
for, 333-5; a symptom of cor- 
ruption, 335-6; described aa 
folly, 136-7; has a blighting in- 
Qucnce upon the world, 137-40; 
man persuaded to, by the EvU 
Yfttr, 345, 360; death the con- 
sequence of, 345, 147; children 
immune from, 154; the ageno 
of. 158; sways the soul, 160-1; 
relapsing into, 339-40. 

See also Evil Yaer, the; Im- 
puted sin; Sins; Sins, the car- 
dinal, etc. 

Sin, imputed. Stt Imputed sin. 

Sin, secret, and the doctrine of im- 
puted sin, 194; dassihcd with 
blasphemy, 31a. 

Sin, unintentional, held in abhor- 
rence like others, 840-1; a sign 
of carelessness, 340-r; Nach- 
monides on, 141 ; sin offering Cor, 
J96- 

Sin offering, the, accompamed by 
repentance, agO. 

Sins, the number of, not to stand 
in the way of repentance. 335; 
the character of, not to stand in 
the way o( repentance, 335-6, 
333-4; repentance for, inefBca- 
cious if repeated, 39I-9. 330. 

Sins, the cardin, ' 



IS of rebellion, 3 



eltceded bjr 
hatted, 917; called evil things 



appurl 



^^^^^ jSo INDEX ^^^^^^^H 


^^^^M 5« Wm AdalMT-. Bloodibed: 


S|>teio«.d>&>d,>». 


^^^^H IdoUtiT. 


5f<hta. Ike, psae far ik* £M 




Fa--. »*4- 


^^^^H Ifaa ol uu, thr. 


Stamei, the, obMTvaaa of. aaiia-. 


^^^^^B Sf€ atM, Emit Voir, die; Ska; 


mined b; the £nl fair. iji. 


^^^^m Sbw the ordiuL 


S«ar of the -odd. (fiithet toc Cod. 


^^^^r BiOr. Una tat tim nluio bawca 




^^^^^ God tad bmi. «7. 


5lM», itaiae for the £od y<ur, S43 ; 


^V SUnoiBs, fodaddBi oo (he Sabhith. 


.neg«7»mj«. 


^H l!J- 


Smntt Gad. name Ear the AJ 


^1 EhD<kr. • fonn of Uoocbhtd. »7i 


y«r, .44. 


^H uUcduera thing. i]2; aosn- 


Strength, epithet for God, 34. 


^^B mon lin, >50~ii habitual, pce- 


"StreUhioK the haad into the iMt," 






^H Sl>vci7. dcHibo the rdalion of 




^^L Itnd to God. in ccrUia condi. 


the "tight hand," 3»- 


^^^^^^ tioiu, S5 "id D. 


Studenta. and the doctrine of im- 

pitted »in. 193. 
Slumblmg-blctk, name for the £n[ 


^^^^^B Uncdom of Cod. iia. 


^^^^^■fcdom and the dtKtrine at Za- 


V(»r. 143- 


^^^^^g elHtk, tgo; the p»ple of. rebcU. 


SuSering. treated by the Agadah. J ; 




inconiistent with the kingdom of 


^^r to; wuTud to repent, J15. 






the sinner, 193, J94, 30*; «> 








accepted lubmiaivcly, 309-10. 


H Sototnoo. throw* off the yoke of 


Supreme, epithet lor God,... 


^B God, 8t: name given to the £v« 


Suipidon of the upright, ptrvoUa 


H y«r bj, .43. 




^H SokMDOQ, The Pwlmi of, not ludul 




^H ai a lource of Rat>bmic theology, 




^H 


charges Jewish theology with ei- 


^H Song of Songi, dted, in conneclion 


ceasive legalism, »3.-4. 


^^H with the iwcetnot of the Law, 137; 






Taanith, Talmudic Bactate. mir- 


^H Sou), the. the myUics on, 114 > ; 


sdej reported in, 6. 


^H equivalent to the heut, 160-1. 


Tabernacle, the law& about tile, ob- 


^H 5m o/id Heart, the. 


lolele, 141. 


^H Sowing, forbidclen on the Sabbath, 


Talmid Chflcham, the, knowledge 


^H <;j- 


of the Scriptures required of, 


^H Space ol the world, epithet for God, 




^H in, 341 doea not imply lemote- 


Talmud, the, aa a theologic source. 


^H neu, 34, 


5-6, 9--11; composile character 


^H Spinning, lorUdden on the Sab- 


of, 9-ij; liturgical elements in. 


^B bath, 15J. 




^B Spiritual, istTD DOI UMd in Rabbinic 


Talmud, the Babyloniao. epithet 


^1 Uteiaturev 144- 


for God in, 34. 




Tilmudical warks, theologic mutccs, 

3- 

Taniu, the, of the School of Elijah, 
on IsrBfl'i election, fii-i. 

TannBilic times, origin of Che liturgy 
in, II. 

Tuinicig, foibiddcn on the Sab- 
bath, 153. 

Tkrgum, the, on the fiinf Yatr, 143 , 

T»rguniim, the, epithets for God 
used in, 3s; comioentalora on, 
not srstcmitic thrologiuu, is^id. 
Stt alia Rabbia, the. 

Temptiiig, the (uactioa of the Evil 

YoiT, ,tS. 

Ste aiso Seducing. 

Ten Penitential Days, a call to re- 
pentance, 343; ascetic practices 
connected with, 34». 

TetragrammatoQ, the, applied to 
the God of mercy, 36, J39; con- 
nected with the Scriptural de- 
■criptioD of the sacrifices, 45; 
ordered to be pronouDced, to 
guard against hcicsies, 45 ; sub- 
stituted for epithets (or God, 46; 
a pie-mundane existence, 80. 

Theocracy, a, the only forni of gor- 
emment known to the Rabtui, 

Theology, Rabbinic, xturcea of, 3-6, 
9-11; not a (ornial system, 1 »-i J ; 
impulsive chaiacter of, ii-ij; 
lacks logicality, ij-is. 301 dif- 
ficulty of systematising, 16-17; 
Jewish attitude of author to, ij- 
iS; attitude of author to, not 
apologetic, 18-10; exalted char- 
acter o(, jo; charged with hav- 
ing a transcendental God, ii-i, 
»3; not influenced by mystical 
and pantheistic notions of God's 
abode, 30. 
Stt aino Rabbis, tbe. 

Theosophy. and the Totah, 135. 

Thieves, partnership with, pre- 
vents repentance, 330. 



Throne of glory, the, 18, 3>. 

Tochochoth, the, make the Book of 
Deuteronomy an Imilalio Dei, 
119. 

Totab. tbe, and the creation of the 
world. Si; and the kingdom of 
God, 91-1; makes Israel a na- 
tion, 105-6; forced denial of, 
absolves from obedience to Rome, 
107; the term misunderstood, 

by Law, etc., 117; what it con- 
veys to the Jew, [17, 115; Jrfts- 
viilk complementary to, 117-1S1 
often equivalent to Pentateuch, 
iiS; Scriptural warrant for the 
superiority of, iiB; the Prophets 
a commentary on, 119; dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, do; legal 
part of, begins in Exodus, 170-1; 
not always confined to the Pen- 
tateuch, 111-6; name applied to 
the Prophets ajid Hagiographa, 
135; eileods beyond the Scrip- 
tures, 116; as a revelation and a 
promise, 137; identified with 
wisdom, 13J-8, 119, 135; en- 
dowcd with a mystical life; 139- 
30; wedded to Israel, 130; cap- 
tured from heaven, 130; lefuaed 
by the Gentiles, 131-3; intended 
for the Gentiles as well as Israel, 
'3S\ potentiaiities of, 134-5: the 
Rabbinical view q(, 136-7; char- 
acter of the laws in, 143; indu- 
146; based 01 






; the 



Kiuari on. 146; a source of joy 
to the Rabins, 146-7; how con- 
sideral by Israel. 148: jc^ an 
essential element in the under- 
standing of, 148: material uses 
of, deprecated, 154, 159; dis- 



167; 



1 positive 
e the motive for 



A 



^H 383 INDEX ^^^^^^^^^1 


^H source of botiness, 16S. log; ob- 


Ola bar Koscheb, and the law of 


^^H scivance of. and libertinism, 3 1 1 ; 


sabts, 1.6. 


^H coiTcctivH of, 111-16; a mer- 




^^1 dful iuterpietation of, ncom- 


adultery, J14. 


^^H mended, 115-16; with hoUne&s 


Unchflstity, included under adul- 


^H brings commiinion with God, 11 7 ; 




^H how regarded by the Forik ol. a»o- 


Sieaiso Adultery; Swual im- 


^^1 1 ; denied by the usurer and the 


morality. 


^H unmerciful, 131-1; defiled by 


Uneitcumcised, aarae for the BvU 




Ye^T, 143- 


^^M weapon Hgainst the EvU Yaer, 


I/~Vai«, name for the EvU 7«Kr. 


^^H I73~51 how it operates. 175; 


14 J ■ 


^^H grace needed for elficacy of, 378; 




^^H on the punishment of sinnen, 193; 


Poffio/, IK^I. 


^H the atoning power of, 311; de- 


Unintentional sin. Set Sin, unin- 




tentional. 


^^H repentance, 313; and God's 




^^1 attribute of mercy, J13. 


Unity, the Song of, quoted. 17-8; 


^H Sttalie]ayiA the Law; Law, 


.58^. 


^^1 the ; Legalism ; Levilicalism ; Ma- 




^^1 vcth, the ; Pentateuch, the ; Rabbis 


4; declared by Israel, 18; things 


^H the; Revelation; Scriptures, the. 


detriroenlal lo the bdlcf in, 68-9; 


^H Torah. the, yoke of. See Kingdom 


and love of God, 75 ; lo be realised 


^H of God, the. 


in the Messianic time, 96. 


^^L Toiatb ha-Adam, the Torah in its 


Universal character o[ the kingdom 


^^^^^^ universaUstic aspect, 133. 


of God, 93. 


^^^^^^L Toaephta, the, iki the command- 






Rabbis, without the Torah. ros-6. 






^^^^■^ 319; conceal the light of the first 




^ ^7. »3T. warned to repent, 315. 




^^H^ Transcendentalism, charged against 


ment on. a condition of the Eio- 


^H the God of Rabbinic theology. 






der, 331; a denial of the Law, 






^H the Rabbinic sources, 94-8, 39- 




^H 30. 3<> 33-41 <i failing of prose- 


Vanity, eiposa one to the EvU 


^B lytes, 15-6. 


Yrter, 14S-9; (he EoU Ytur 


^H Set alu under God. 


chiefly represent ative 0!. 176- 


^^H Treasure, term for the relation of 


Viie language, incompatible with 


^B Israel to God, t6. 




^H Tribo, the. the Zachuth of, invoked 


Vine, the, a symbol for Israel, 17s. 


^M by Moses, 173-3. 


Vineyard, term for Ihc relation of 


^m Tumah. term applied to the cardi- 


Israel to God, 49. 


^B nal sins. .05. '06. 




^H 5« 0^ Adultery; Sins, the 


Watcher, term for the relation of 


^H canUnal. 


God lo Israel, 49 




Wealth, the, of God, 38; desire for, 
not CDUDted among the gieat 
passiona, 950; in the soul of 
mao, 360; aimliarji to the EvU 

Weaving, forbidden on the Sab- 
bath, 153. 

Wcbcr, charges Jewish theology 
with excessive legalism, 33-4. 

Wickdd. the, forfeit the Zarhiuh of 
the Falheis, 17Q-S0; bow they 
differ from the righteous, 170-1 ; 
and the appearance of the Evil 
Yaer. 



depend on ■ ^ngle action. 1S9- 

90; chosen as his portion by 
E^u, 100; the seat of the king- 
dom of God, 104; purpose of the 
creation oC. 80-1; plunged into 
chaos by sin, &i\ is the kingdom 
of God, 89. 
World, the future, chosen as his 
portion by Jacob, 100; persons 
destined for, 165-6; the Evil 
Yaer subdued in, aiy, justice to 
prevail in, 307. 



repenti 



•. 330- 



Widows, plundering, prevents re- 
pentance, 331. 
Will of God, maDifeslcd in crca- 

Wine-drinking, restricted, 111. 

Winnowing, forbidden on the Sab- 
bath, .53. 

Wisdom, the, of God, 38; Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, on, 70 ; the yoke 
of, a glory, 70; equivalent to tbe 
Torah, 117. "9. ■35- 

Wisdom (Hagiographa), on the 
punishment of sinners, 993. 

Wisdom literature, the, and the Law, 
116. 

Wise, attribute applioi to Israel by 
God. 47. 

Women, loolcing at, prevEnCs re- 
pentance, 330. 

Word. See Memra. 

Work, thirty-nine kinds oE, for- 
bidden on the Sabbath, 1J3. 

Workmen, treatment of, urged by 
the Rabbis, 113-14. 

Works, Rabbi Akiba on the jus- 
tihcation by, ij-ifi; and the 
love of God, 75. 

World, Lord of the. epithet for God, 
11, 16. 

World, the, relation of God to, ai- 
41;; epithets describing God's 



3 the Emtt 



Yaer, the^ equivilent li 
Yaa. 361. 

Vaa Hara. See EvU Voir, the. 

Yoke of the kingdom of God, the. 
Sec Kingdom of God, the; King- 
dom of God. the invisible; King- 
dom of God, the visible; King- 
dom of heaven, the. 

Yoke of the Torah, the. Sa 
Kingdom of God. the. 

ZarhtUh. acquired through tbe com- 
mandments, 164; place ofj the 
doctrine in Judaism, 170; ety- 
mology, etc., of the word, 170-1; 
divisions of the subject, iji-j; 
and individual righteousness, 176, 
189-90. 
See also Zackulk, the, of the 

ZachiUh, the, of a pious ancestry, 
I7S-7. 181-s; defined, 175- 
ndividual righteousi 



176; ' 



1 of, 181- 



relatioa to, ib-8; 



relieve the individual from 
responsibility, iBj-j; in the 
liturgy, 184; and trust in God, 
■84-5. 
Zachulh, the, of a pious contem- 
porary, defined, 189-90; 
Sodom and Gomorrah, 190. 
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INDEX 



197; and 



Israd, and the 



Zaehtdk, Uw, of 

195, 196-7; limited, 

the dead, 198. 
Sualm Children. 
Zachmtii, the, ci 

kingdom of God, 98. 
Zack/tAk, the, of tibe Fadien, in le- 

latioQ to the patriarch!, 171-s; 

called a rock, 173; historical 

erents attributed to^ i74-S; 

limited, 177-8; unlimited, 178-^1. 
ZadMdh^ the, of the Modien, in 

relation to the wivct of the three 

patriarchi, 17a; invoked at 

public fasti^ 17a. 



Zadok, RaUii, po^cr fagr. 

ing the Sabbath, 153; on 

uses of the Torah, 154, 159. 
ZfltaaM, God in war, 35. 
Zediariah, the Book of, 

connection with God's 

to the Gentaes, 64. 
Zephaniah, tibe Book of. 

connection with God's 

tibe Gentiles, 64. 
Zeracfaja ben Shealtid 

spiritualisation of the 



dlndt &i 



rriatioa, to 



103. 
TMmr^ the, on the BmSL Ymar^ 846. 
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